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FOREWORD 

Since the world economic crisis of 1929-33, the disease of fascism 
has spread from one country to another, infecting a large portion 
of the world. Of the twenty-six countries in Europe, about half 
now retain the democratic form of government. The others, in- 
cluding two leading powers, Germany and Italy, are under 
fascist or semi-fascist rule. In the Far East fascist Japan threatens 
to extend its rule over the Asiatic continent; while in the western 
hemisphere the fascist virus has destroyed the feeble vestiges of 
democracy in Brazil. 

Elsewhere fascism is busily at work undermining democracy: 
in France, Doriot and de la Rocque; in England, Mosley; in 
Belgium, Degrelle; in Czechoslovakia, Henlein; in French 
Canada, Duplessis; in Mexico, Cedillo. 

Everywhere we observe the fear that a new barbarism threatens 
the world; that democratic rights, won in two centuries of strug- 
gle, are in danger of extinction; that culture may perish under 
the heels of the fascist hordes; that the civilized world faces an 
age of book burnings and concentration camps. 

Everywhere is the fear that the new barbarians will soon plunge 
the world into a war far more destructive and horrible than that 
0 Already Germany, Italy and Japan have ignited the flames 
of war on three continents— in Spain, China and Ethiopia. Al- 
ready they have geared their economies and formulated their 
mi itary plans for far more extensive aggressions in other quar- 
ters of the globe. They have banded themselves into an alliance 
0 ar-reaching scope and drawn within the orbit of their influ- 
ence smaller fascist and semi-fascist states. 

erica is not immune from the crisis that threatens world 
peace and democracy. 

From within, American democracy is imperiled by powerful 
orces seeking to destroy all democratic rights and to erect upon 
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their ruins a fascist regime. In recent years these forces have 
succeeded in curtailing to a considerable extent the scope of Ameri- 
can democracy. Now they threaten its complete destruction. No- 
body alert to the issues of the last Presidential elections or who 
has seen the emergence of the host of American fascist and semi- 
fascist organizations in the years since the 1929 crisis can fail to 
understand the magnitude and the seriousness of the issue. 

The world fascist offensive threatens not only American democ- 
racy, but American peace. The United States is inevitably involved 
in the issues created by fascist aggression. It cannot, in a highly 
integrated world, divorce itself from the forces and problems 
which affect the remainder of the globe. Not only would it become 
involved in a general war precipitated by the fascist offensive, but 
it already finds itself immediately threatened by Italo-German 
penetration in the western hemisphere and by piratical inter- 
ference with peaceful shipping in Mediterranean and Chinese 
waters. 

America, like the other democratic countries, sharply faces the 
issue of fascism or democracy, war or peace. It cannot escape the 
issue by burying its head ostrich-like in the sand. Those who 
want peace and democracy must boldly face the situation and 
devise and energetically carry through a concrete program of 
action to avert war and fascism. 

Neutrality is impossible in this struggle. The issue completely 
divides the people of the world and categorically demands the 
allegiances of men. Fascism challenges in the most compelling 
language— the language of the bullet and the concentration 
camp — the peoples of all lands. The issue which it raises pene- 
trates every city and village. Its reverberations are heard in the 
most carefully insulated ivory towers. Upon the outcome of the 
stru ggl e depends the future of everything that civilized man 
holds precious. 

It is the purpose of this book to discuss the threat of fascism 
in the United States and the relations of American democracy 
to the broader world struggle between fascism and democracy. 
The authors do not pretend to deal with all the various fascist 
groups which have arisen during the past few years, or for that 
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CHAPTER I 

THE NATURE OF FASCISM 

The word fascism was almost unknown in the American po- 
litical vocabulary until a few years ago. Now it is a by-word on 
the tongue of every campaign orator. The Hearst press and the 
diatribes of the Liberty Leaguers frequently denounce Roosevelt 
as an incipient “fascist.” The New Dealers and progressives, re- 
plying in kind, accuse Hearst and the Liberty Leaguers of at- 
tempting to saddle fascism on the United States. 

The emergence of the word “fascism” as the most commonly 
used epithet in the American political vocabulary is a tribute 
to the healthy hatred which an overwhelming majority of the 
American people has developed for fascist dictatorship. The 
spectacle of the Nazis co-ordinating Germany and Austria with 
steel rod and whip, of Italy bringing fascist “civilization” to 
Ethiopia with poison gas, of Franco’s planes bombing the women 
and children of Barcelona and Madrid, of Japanese legions sack- 
ing Nanking and Shanghai, has made the word “fascism” 
anathema to most Americans. Indeed, so hateful has the word 
become, that American fascists generally avoid its use; they are 
cunning enough to masquerade under less objectionable names. 

Therein lies a serious danger. For Americans who hate fascism 
because they know what it means in Europe and who would 
reject it under its own name, sometimes follow fascist and semi- 
fascist organizations, when these hide their real purposes and 
Programs under the cloak of “ioo per cent Americanism.” 
Most Americans, while maintaining a healthy abhorrence of 
ascism, have only the vaguest conception of its nature and 
°rigm. They identify fascism with brown or black shirts, with 
clicking heels and marionette salutes. They would not recognize 
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it in a full dress suit, or a priest’s cassock, or the homespun of 
a backwoods Hitler. 

Fascism takes on many disguises. It cannot afford to reveal 
itself, to proclaim its aims. Hitler would never have achieved 
power, if he had announced to the German masses that his pro- 
gram was the program of big business, of the Thyssens and the 
Krupps; that Nazi rule meant lower wages, ersatz clothing, con- 
centration camps and cannon instead of butter. It was necessary 
for Hitler to call his party “National Socialist”; to promise to 
abolish “unearned income,” confiscate war profits and national- 
ize the trusts. The “Socialist” coloration of Nazi demagogy was 
necessary because a large majority of the German working class 
and a good part of the lower middle class believed in Socialism. 

In the United States, where there is as yet no widespread 
socialist sentiment, fascism takes on different, and specifically 
American, disguises. In order to win popular support, it must 
appeal to the ideals and slogans in which most Americans still 
believe — to liberty and freedom. It must even pronounce itself 
anti-fascist. 

Here then is a main source of danger to the successful struggle 
against fascism in the United States: that large groups of people, 
who have a vague abhorrence of fascism, are insufficiently famil- 
iar with its nature to recognize it in its various disguises and 
to combat it intelligently. 

But another and even greater danger arises from the belief 
that the United States is immune to fascism. Most persons who 
hold this view regard fascism as a specifically European virus 
that can never — or hardly ever — thrive in “free America” which 
has known the blessings of democratic government. This view, 
with various modifications, is shared by persons in different po- 
litical camps. William MacDonald, writing in the New Yor\ 
Times, cannot imagine the United States “tolerating” a fascist 
system or a fascist dictator . 1 Walter Lippmann, writing in the 
New York Herald-Tribune, cannot conceive of a dictator seiz- 
ing power in this country, as Mussolini did when he “marched” 
on Rome, because the United States is divided into forty-eight 
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states, and “there is no Rome against which a dictator can 
march .” 2 The New Leader, right wing Socialist organ, publishes 
an article, deploring “hysterical prophecies about the coming of 
fascism .” 8 And Walter Duranty, New Yor{ Times correspond- 
ent, flatly proclaims that “it can’t happen here.” 4 
Most of these and similar statements are based on the sage 
observation that the United States is not Europe and Washington 
is not Rome. This geography is incontrovertible, but not neces- 
sarily relevant. Before Hitler’s victory in Germany, there were 
optimists, who with the same logic, assured the German people 
that Germany was not Italy. Later, to their horror, they discov- 
ered that this undeniable fact did not prevent the Nazis from 
coming to power and burning their writings in the public squares. 
Similarly in France, naive observers argued that democratic 
France was not militaristic Prussia. Despite these differences in 
national tradition, France saw the growth of a powerful fascist 
movement, whose march to power was halted only by the united 
opposition of the progressive and peace-loving people of the 
country. 

In the United States democratic traditions have not prevented 
fascist practices in company towns, lynch law in the South, or 
the growing tendency to abrogate the constitutional rights of free 
speech, press and assembly, when these are exercised by groups 

whose views are distasteful to employers or bureaucratic police 

officials. 

Fascism, it appears, transcends geography; national peculiari- 
ties, traditions and habits of mind are not insuperable barriers 
• lf ' as ^ sm can either smash through these barriers or, what 
niost i ely in the United States, steal its way around them, 
or ascism comes on cat’s feet. To prevent its victory in this 
ountry, t e American people must exercise the greatest vigilance 
m, J g k° re ° pdmistic ass urances that “it can’t happen here”; they 

its nd C SU C1Cntiy familiar with the fascist beast to recognize 
aor , no matter how silent its tread. Knowledge and vigilance 

UnifeT? 111511 ^^ 3 successfuI st ™ggle to keep fascism from the 
d States. We must know the nature and the roots of fas- 
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cism, if we wish to prevent the United States from being trans- 
formed, like Germany and Italy, into a gigantic concentration 
camp. 

The Class Basis of Fascism 

The visible attributes of fascism have been clearly perceived, 
even if not sufficiently understood, by most Americans. From 
recent events in Germany and Italy, most people in this country 
know that fascism means rule by force and terror; that it sup- 
presses democratic rights; that it destroys independent workers’ 
organizations; that it fosters race hatred; that it brings cultural 
stagnation and decay; that it means jingoism and war. 

But these attributes do not exhaust the definition of fascism. 
They do not explain who exercises this rule by force and why. 
They do not explain the class basis of fascism. Without such an 
understanding, we do not know the real nature of fascism, whence 
it arises and, consequently, how to guard against it. 

Writers on this question advance various and totally different 
explanations of the class character of fascism. Some — accepting 
the pronouncements of the fascists at their face value — deny that 
fascism has any class basis whatsoever and maintain that fascism 
means the establishment of the “authoritarian” state, which stands 
above all classes, parties and sectional interests. Others hold that 
fascism represents an independent movement of the impoverished 
and desperate lower middle classes against capitalism, on the 
one hand, and against the working class on the other. Still a 
third view is that fascism is open terrorist rule exercised by and 
on behalf of the most reactionary sections of big business against 
the masses of the population, and especially against the working 
class. 

The belief that fascism represents a revolt of the lower middle 
classes against capitalist rule is entertained by many liberal writers 
and is widely circulated in the United States. For instance, 
Raymond Gram Swing asserts that fascism “begins as a radical 
movement” and that finance capital in Germany and Italy find 
fascism “an uncomfortable resting place.” Scott Nearing says 
that “Fascism arises out of a revolt of the middle classes against 
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the intolerable burdens of capitalist imperialism.” Norman 
Thomas defines fascism as “an extra-legal, usually violent, effort, 
primarily of the middle class or a large section of it, to maintain 

its own status and perpetuate the class division of income 

It is opposed on the one hand to plutocracy, or ‘the international 
bankers,’ and, on the other, to the organized proletariat.” 5 
The conception of fascism, held by all these writers, is based 
on the fact that fascism, in order to win popular support, raises 
pseudo-radical slogans, and that in Germany and Italy it suc- 
ceeded in finding mass support in the lower middle classes. But 
neither the propaganda nor the popular following of a political 
party are adequate criteria for judging its real class nature. The 
avowed programs of most capitalist parties are notoriously at 
variance with their real aims; and the most reactionary capitalist 
parties can, under certain conditions, succeed in winning support 
among classes with diametrically opposed interests. 

Examination of events in Germany shows that the Nazi move- 
ment, far from constituting a middle class “revolution,” was 
actually nurtured by German finance capital, and had as its ob- 
jective the strengthening of capitalist class rule. The very word 
revolution” means the transference of power from one class to 
another. Certainly nothing remotely resembling this process oc- 
curred m Germany. Finance capital remained in control of Ger- 
man industry, banking and trade after the Nazis’ advent to 
power. In fact, the relative position of the financial magnates 
an monopolists was considerably strengthened by the destruc- 

on o t e trade unions and of the middle class and peasant or- 
ganizations. 

From its very inception, the Nazi movement had the support 
powerful bankers and industrialists. Since 1927 it has had the 
ac ing o all of the Ruhr steel interests, headed by the indus- 
a tycoon, Fritz Thyssen. Ernest Henri, in Hitler Over Europe , 
irnn fI CS i' n C0ns ^ era bl e detail how Thyssen organized the Ruhr 
colle aDC ^ StCe ^ k arons behind the Hitler movement and 
In rh C enonaious sums fr°m them for Nazi election funds. 
Nazi, 6 I9 f elections alone > he writes, “Thyssen provided the 
wit more than three million marks within a few days.” 
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These were profitable investments for the Thyssens and the 
Krupps— as the history of Germany since 1933 demonstrates. 
According to the statistics concocted by the co-ordinated statis- 
ticians of the Third Reich, profits during the first four years of 
Nazi rule soared to enormous heights, while wages dropped 
even below 1932 crisis levels. 

The German Institute for Business Research estimates that 
industrial profits in 1935 were 1.9 billion Reichsmar\ as com- 
pared with net losses of 2.5 billions in 1932® Complete figures 
for 1936 are lacking, but the World Economic Survey for 
I 93^"37 published by the League of Nations points out that the 
percentage of net profits to capital stocks and reserves for a 
limited number of corporations studied rose from 4.6 per cent 
and 4.8 per cent in the first two quarters of 1935 to 4.9 per 
cent and 5.5 per cent in the first two quarters of 1936. 7 Indications 
are that industrial profits for the years 1936 and 1937 surpassed 
the 1929 figure of 2.3 billions. 

Despite the contention of Walter Lippmann that Hitler is 
“collectivizing” and “socializing” industry, 8 the facts prove just 
the reverse. The Nazis are rapidly returning to the finance capi- 
talists the shares in private industrial and banking concerns 
acquired by the German government in the pre-Hitler era. 9 

While the profits of German big business rise sharply, wages 
are depressed below subsistence levels. The League of Nations 
index for real hourly wages in Germany dropped from 104 in 
x 93 2 (the low point of the economic crisis), to 98 in 1936. The 
League of Nations report adds that “in addition to falling wage 
rates, account must also be taken of increased contributions and 
taxes now paid by German workmen, amounting to substantial 
percentages of the weekly payroll.” 10 

There are good grounds for believing that these figures, de- 
rived from official German sources, greatly understate the actual 
decline in real wages. The Foreign Policy Association, after an 
analysis of various wage statistics, concluded that the annual 
per capita income of German wage workers and salaried em- 
ployees averaged 1,990 marks in 1936 as compared with 2,077 
1932. 11 During this period, the Foreign Policy Association esti- 
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mates, the cost of living rose “at least 20 to 25 per cent.” 12 Thus 
the drop in annual real wages would appear to be considerably 
over 20 per cent. To this must be added the considerations that 
working hours have been lengthened throughout German indus- 
try and that sickness, old age and other social insurance benefits 
have been drastically cut. The Nazi regime has brought meatless 
days and butterless weeks to the German workers* 

Equally important is the complete denial of the most elemen- 
tary democratic rights to workers, virtually reducing them to 
industrial serfdom. Not only are workers deprived of the right 
to bargain collectively and to strike, but they are even forbidden 
freedom of movement. A government decree issued February n, 
J 937 > forbids metal workers to leave one job for another, if the 
Nazi authorities decide that such action is contrary to the in- 
terests of the national economy.” An earlier series of decrees 
prohibits workers from moving into Berlin, Hamburg, Bremen 
and the Saar district. Under a law passed in February, 1935, it 
is compulsory for employees earning less than 1,000 marks a 
month to carry a “labor passport,” and in the agricultural, metal- 
lurgical and building industries, employers have been authorized 
to withhold such passports from workers who leave their jobs 
in violation of existing contracts. In March, 1937, Goering warned 
farm workers that they would be treated as “deserters” if they 
left the land. 18 1 

And what of the middle classes in city and country— in whose 
interests some naive persons still believe the Nazi “revolution” 
was carried out? 

The monopolies and trusts have not been broken up, as the 
Nazi program promised; instead they have grown still more 
powerful by swallowing up with greater rapidity than ever before 

* T „ C dcchmn S standards of living of the German people under Nazi rule 
cctcd the sharp dccrcasc ia th = consumption of foodstuffs and other 
Reporting the drop in food consumption, the Berlin corre- 

tion f 11 ° f thC Ne i W Y ° r/i T ‘ mCS Wrote ’ November 9 > 1936: “Meat consump- 
’ ° r msta n ce . decreased by 3.3 per cent during the second quarter of this 

L. ’cenrT red ** SamC period ]ast ycar » and last y ear * decreased y.i 

oLrr dunn S thc second quarter and even 16.3 per cent during the third 

are beginnin^r W ' th corrcsp °nding periods of 1934. Similar minus sign, 
«*re Beginning to appear for other goods." 
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small entrepreneurs in industry and trade. This process of 
liquidating the small capitalist is deliberately fostered by the 
Nazi regime. In 1937 the government decreed that no company 
could be formed with a capital of less than 500,000 Reichsmar\. 
The decree accelerated a process already well under way. Ac- 
cording to the League of Nations, the number of companies in 
Germany with a capital of less than 500,000 Reichsmark dropped 
from 5,632 in 1932 to 3,863 in 1936. 14 

As for the professionals, they suffer under the restrictions which 
Nazi medieval doctrines have placed upon every branch of sci- 
ence, art and technique, except those pertaining to the war indus- 
tries. “The quality and quantity of scholarly output in German 
periodicals,” said Professor Sidney B. Fay, “has shrunk to a 
shocking degree.” 13 The Nazis have cut the annual enrollment 
of students in German universities by about one-half. Only 1,500 
women are permitted to enter the universities annually. 16 

Furthermore, the lower middle classes, in common with the 
workers and peasants, suffer from the rapidly rising cost of living 
and new onerous tax burdens. According to the New Yor\ Times, 
the tax burden in Germany increased 75 per cent from 1932 to 
x 936-37 an d “the larger part of the increased tax burden has been 
borne by ‘little men’ drawing wages and salaries.” 17 

The peasants, described in the declamations of Nazi dema- 
gogues as the “bulwark” of the Third Reich, have likewise suf- 
fered a sharp decline in their living standards and the deprivation 
of their rights and liberties. The large estates have not been 
split up as the Nazis promised. In fact, reports the Foreign Policy 
Association, “government measures have made most of the big 
properties profitable once more. The reduction of feed and fodder 
imports on which many small dairy and livestock farms in West- 
ern Germany depend has also worked to the advantage of the 
large East German estates which produce their own feed.” The 
German peasantry is still crushed by debts and taxes; agricultural 
indebtedness still remains at the high figure of 11.1 billion marks. 
Furthermore, the 700,000 so-called Hereditary Farmers, who 
under Nazi law are forbidden to sell or mortgage their prop- 
erty, find it difficult to obtain credit. 18 
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With these achievements of Nazi rule in mind, the Thyssens 
and the Krupps must indeed be hard to satisfy if, as Raymond 
Gram Swing asserts, finance capital in Germany has not found 
fascism to be “the comfortable resting place that it anticipated.” 19 
Any discomfort that these gentlemen may feel is due not to the 
Nazis, but rather to the internal and external difficulties of Ger- 
man capitalism. Certainly big business in Germany can be deeply 
grateful to the Nazis for decimating and driving the German 
working-class parties underground, for destroying the trade 
unions, for reducing wages, for wiping out smaller business units 
and further concentrating property ownership in the hands of 
big capital, for increasing the profits of the monopolies and 
trusts. 

In the final analysis, any such expression of gratitude would be 
only a matter of self-congratulation; for the true Fuehrers of the 
Nazi governmental apparatus are for the most part bankers, 
industrialists and landowners, and not, as is generally supposed, 
lower middle class politicians. 20 The first economic Fuehrer of 
the Third Reich was Dr. Schmitt, a well-known businessman; 
the second, Dr. Schacht, the prominent banker. The board of 
the Reichsbank, which occupies a key position in German econ- 
omy, consists of 15 representatives of private banks, six of 
state banks, three of large agrarian interests, two of coal and 
steel industrialists, one of the chemical industry, two of other 
manufacturing industries, two of wholesalers and foreign trade. 
Two are state officials. 21 


n taly also the fascist state is the instrument of big business 
ru e, and fascism, far from transferring power from the hands 
° e arge capitalists and landowners to the middle classes, has 
oncentrated ownership in ever fewer hands. 

C , ta “ an ^ asc * st movement was launched in 1919 to sup- 
*** e evolutionary movement of the Italian workers and 
suDonn tS j Cr W3S 30 ex ' socialist adventurer, but its financial 
lords an • f 3 ! c * :rectors were the big industrialists and land- 
rebellin ° t0 USe fascist movement to crush the 

peop e. The fascists were not insurrectionists against 
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the capitalist state; but, on the contrary, had the open support 
of the existing government. The Italian General Staff in October, 
1920 — before the fascists came to power — directed its divisional 
commanders to support the fascist organizations. 22 And the 
Royal Guards and the Carabineers co-operated with the fascists 
in their attacks against the peasants. 23 It was only the support 
of big business, the government and the army, that enabled 
Mussolini in the autumn of 1922 to stage his famous “march on 
Rome” — when he entered Rome in a sleeping car and, at the 
invitation of the King and with the support of the ruling class, 
organized his fascist government. 

The Italian fascist government, like that of Germany, is not 
a state, above classes, but the capitalist state, employing the most 
open and brutal terror to perpetuate and strengthen the position 
of a small handful of big capitalists and landlords against the 
great masses of the people. The so-called “corporative” state is 
a myth, which exists only in the flowery declamations of Mus- 
solini. 

In his penetrating study of Italian fascism, Under the Axe of 
Fascism, Professor Gaetano Salvemini, describing the operation 
of the Mussolini government, writes: “The intervention of the 
government has invariably favored big business.” 

The entire range of fascist policy is designed and carried out 
in the interests of Italian finance capital. Enormous state funds, 
extorted in the form of taxes from the workers, peasants and 
middle classes, have been turned over to big business in the form 
of subsidies and loans by the Institute for Industrial Recon- 
struction. The Institute’s loans, writes Professor Paul Douglas, 
have virtually ignored small enterprises.” 24 

While big business is thus favored by the fascist state, the con- 
ditions of the workers, peasants and lower middle class are further 
and further depressed. 

Discussing the real wages of Italian workers, Professor Douglas 
writes: 

The Italian statistics on the condition of the working class are 
subject to some suspicion. It is a by-word among labor statisticians 
that in Italy the figures on wages and the cost of living must “be- 
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have.” Nearly five years ago, however, after examining these official 
sources, I came to the conclusion that the real wages of town and 
city workers had been reduced under fascism, and this judgment 
has been further confirmed by Rosentock-Frank’s work on fascist 
economy. Dr. Arcari (a fascist economist) has again furnished more 
evidence on this point, which is especially noteworthy since it comes 
from a strenuously pro-fascist point of view. In her Salari e Costa 
della Vita she shows that the real daily wages of the workers were 
cut in half during the war, but had so increased between 1919 and 
1921 as nearly to reach their pre-war level. Incidentally this would 
seem to justify both the working class discontent in the post-war 
period and the effectiveness of the trade union action that fascism 
bitterly fought. By 1931, however, the workers in the industrial city 
of Milan . . . suffered a loss in real hourly earnings of 10 per cent. 
In Brescia the decrease was 5 per cent. Since 1931 the purchasing 
power of the workers has been further reduced by cutting the weekly 
hours of work to around forty, but without the partially compensat- 
ing increase in wages per hour that occurred under the N.R.A. 28 

As for the peasantry, Douglas demonstrates that the fascist 
regime has increased, rather than decreased, the enormous in- 
equalities in land distribution, and points out that of the 8,100,000 
persons employed in agriculture in Italy, 3,000,000 are virtually 
landless farm laborers and about 2,000,000 others are tenants. 
Douglas cites a survey by the fascist economist Dr. Arcari, dem- 
onstrating that although the real wages of Italian farm laborers 
rose almost 50 per cent in the eight years preceding fascist rule 
(1914-22), their real wages declined almost 10 per cent during 
i 9 22 '33- 

Mussolini’s tax program furnishes further evidence regarding 
t e class character of the fascist regime. Under fascism, the in- 
eritance taxes on large estates have been sharply reduced; but 
t e heavy indirect levies on sugar, coffee and other consumers 
j?°o s have been increased. In addition Mussolini has imposed 
eavy import duties on wheat, thereby enhancing the profits of 
e arge landlords, but raising the living costs of the Italian 
Peop e. Little wonder that Mussolini can declare that “fortunately 
j ^ „ ta an P eo P^ e is n ot yet accustomed to eat several times a 
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We learn, then, from Germany and Italy— to take the two 
leading fascist countries— that fascism is a weapon of big busi- 
ness and represents the rule of the most reactionary and rapacious 
forces in society. Nevertheless, the pseudo-radical phraseology 
of fascism leads Raymond Swing (to take one of the many 
writers who share this viewpoint) to observe: 

Fascism is reactionary in all its phases in one sense only, its indif- 
ference to the catalogue of human liberties identified with democracy. 
But it is a gross misunderstanding of fascism to consider it primarily 
reactionary in other respects, even in respect to its economics. It begins 
as a radical movement, as it must since its appeal is to the primitive 
passions of depressed and desperate people. It retains the elements of 
radicalism after the revolution. In its economics, it stands a little to 
the left of American democratic capitalism. 27 

But in no sense has the advent of fascism in either Germany 
or Italy constituted a “revolution” or inaugurated “radical” 
changes in capitalist economy. As we have seen, fascism has pre- 
served existing social relationships in both of these countries, and 
far from transferring power from the capitalist class to the middle 
classes, has strengthened the relative position of the capitalists 
by accelerating the concentration of ownership and wealth in the 
hands of the most powerful magnates. Not even in the most 
narrow and restricted sense of the word did the advent of fascism 
to power in either Germany or Italy constitute a “revolution.” 
In Italy Mussolini came to power with the assistance of the 
ruling class. His black shirts were openly aided, almost from 
their inception by the army; his movement was subsidized by 
powerful bankers and industrialists; and he took office with 
the blessing of Italian big business and British and American 
bankers. Likewise in Germany, Hitler, far from seizing power, 
merely accepted the invitation of German finance capital to take 
power and rule on its behalf. 

A New Form of Rule 

Judged by its works, and not by its professions of faith, fascism 
stands forth as a form of rule by finance capital. 
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How, then, do fascist states differ from other capitalist states? 
The answer is that fascism differs not in class content, but in 
its methods of rule. Fascism still represents the rule of finance 
capital, but in an open terrorist form, involving the complete 
destruction of democracy, the most brutal suppression of the 
people, the restoration of feudal relationships on the farms, the 
destruction of culture, the revival of medieval racial beliefs, the 
organization of all society for war. It means rule by the most 
ruthless and predatory sectors of finance capital; by dark reac- 
tionaries and fanatics who seek to impose upon modern capitalist 
society the primitive practices and beliefs of barbarism. Fascism 
is twentieth-century barbarism, armed with 16-inch guns instead 
of primitive spears. 

The record of fascist terror in Germany and Italy is too well 
known for detailed repetition in this brief analysis; but it is 
important to stress again that rule by the whip and club has 
completely replaced democratic processes in the fascist coun- 
tries. The people have been deprived of the most elementary 
political and economic rights. Workers are denied the right to 
organize and to strike, the right to speak and assemble freely, 
the right to organize political parties to protect their interests. 
Their economic and political organizations have been outlawed 
and driven underground, and hundreds of thousands of the 
most progressive and intelligent workers have been murdered or 
incarcerated and tortured in concentration camps. Farm workers 
and peasants have been reduced to the position of semi-serfdom, 
eprived of freedom of movement and tied to the soil. Women 
lave been removed from all political offices, driven out of the 
universities and deprived of elementary civil rights won after 
centuries °f struggle. Youths are regimented from early child- 
° , driven into forced labor camps and taught that their 
uighest mission is to die on the battlefield. 

th 3 f Cism k ac k ec * its way to power in Italy and Germany under 
««i G . anner of saving European civilization and culture from 
s evist barbarism.” The world has seen the systematic sup- 
in eS ' 10n > ra P e an< ^ destruction by the fascist regimes, especially 
ermany, of the greatest cultural treasures of mankind. It 
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has seen education perverted to the uses of terrorism and war, 
Christianity persecuted and threatened with replacement by 
tribal paganism, literature and art blackjacked and manacled, 
and thousands of the best minds, the most luminous creative 
spirits of Europe, driven into exile. It has seen rising over the 
land of Goethe and Heine, of Bach and Beethoven, of Hegel 
and Marx and Einstein — the totem poles of anti-science, of race 
hatred and anti-Semitism, of gangsterism and war, of back-to- 
barbarism. 

The burning of the books on May io, 1933, was a profound 
and imperishable symbol. The extinction of every democratic 
idea, of every spark of genuine culture, of the noblest aspirations 
of mankind— this is the body and soul of fascism. “When I hear 
the word culture,” says Hanns Johst, president of the Nazi 
Poets Academy, in his play Schlagcter, “I draw my revolver.” 

But fascism is not merely an instrument for oppression at 
home, it is also an instrument for conquest abroad. 

Fascism means war. This is a political corollary which flows 
from the very nature of fascism. Fascism attempts to extricate 
finance capital from its difficulties and to achieve for it stability 
and prosperity by the intensified exploitation and robbery of 
the home population. But even these draconic measures cannot 
solve the difficulties of decaying monopoly capitalism, and 
fascism, because of its very weakness, must simultaneously seek 
a solution in foreign adventures and predatory war. Terror at 
home and war abroad are two sides of the fascist coin. 

Imperialist war was an inherent feature of capitalism long 
before the rise of fascism. But the victory of fascism in a large 
part of the capitalist world enormously accelerates the world 
drift towards war. War becomes the goal towards which fascism 
deliberately drives with all the speed it can muster. It shapes 
and directs all phases of its economy and culture towards this 
end. It shifts its factories from the production of useful com- 
modities to the production of war material. It teaches its chil- 
dren arithmetic in terms of military problems. It transforms its 
women into machines for breeding soldiers. Cannon instead of 
butter becomes the logical slogan of fascism everywhere. 
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In the writings of the Fuehrers and would-be Fuehrers the 
world over, war is glorified as man’s highest activity. Peace is 
derided as the dream of weaklings. Culture and science are use- 
less dilettantism unless they cease to be culture and science and 
become appendages to the war machine. 

“Fascism does not believe in the possibility, or the utility of 
perpetual peace,” proclaimed Mussolini. “War alone brings to 
their maximum tension all human energies and stamps the seal 
of nobility on those people who have the virtue to face it. . . . 
There is too much talk altogether about peace.” 

And again: 

“Though words are beautiful things, rifles, machine-guns, ships, 
aeroplanes, cannon are more beautiful things.” 

Mussolini speaks Italian and the Fuehrer of the Third Reich 
speaks German with a Viennese accent, but their language is 
the same. 

“In constant struggle,” wrote Hitler in Mein Kampf, “man- 
kind has become great— in eternal peace it must perish.” And 
in the Voelf{ischer Beobachter (December 9, 1930), he wrote: 
“In the long run, the sword will decide everything.” 

This is the language of fascism everywhere, regardless of na- 
tional differences. It is the language of Rome’s would-be Caesar, 
of the German Siegfrieds, of the Japanese samurai, and of the 
Spanish saints who now slaughter women and children to save 
Spain from “red barbarism.” 

“I do not like war,” said the Spanish fascist general Mola, 
paraphrasing his master in Rome, “but that does not prevent 
me from realizing that it is in war that a people’s soul is forged.” 

This glorification of war reaches the proportions of a grand 
class sadism. Witness the literary works of young Vittorio Mus- 
solini, who describes with obvious pleasure the agonies of helpless 
Ethiopians torn to pieces by fascist bombs. Here we see the 
temper of fascism, of a ruling class gone mad, rushing torch 
m hand through the world, and threatening to bring down in 
ruins all civilization. 

Fascism, then, represents not merely a “change of govern- 
ment ; it represents a new form of rule, a rule of brutal terror 
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maintained by the most reactionary and predatory groups in 
capitalist society. Between this form of capitalist rule and capi- 
talist democracy are vast differences apparent to all but a few 
super-leftists who monotonously repeat dry formula to the effect 
that “capitalism is capitalism,” and completely fail to see living 
reality. 

A Product of Capitalist Decay 

In order to understand more completely the relationship be- 
tween fascism and capitalist democracy, it is necessary to under- 
stand the historical role of democracy, the importance of demo- 
cratic rights to the people and the conditions under which 
capitalism attempts to discard democracy and to substitute the 
terror of fascism. Without such an understanding, we cannot 
comprehend the full meaning of fascism or devise an effective 
program for combating it. 

It is necessary to understand, in the first place, that capitalist 
democracy is not complete democracy. It is always cramped 
within the limitations of capitalist society, which rests upon the 
exploitation of vast numbers of propertyless wage earners by a 
relatively small number of capitalists who own the means of 
production. In such a society where those who produce the 
wealth of a nation must starve or sell their labor power under 
conditions largely dictated by the capitalists, where wealth is 
concentrated in comparatively few hands and where economic 
opportunity is always more or less restricted, democracy, at its 
best, can have only a limited meaning. 

Capitalist democracy, however, is not static. It has broadened 
or contracted, depending upon the degree of capitalist develop- 
ment and the concrete relationships of contending social forces. 

In the United States, as elsewhere, it was born with the emer- 
gence of the capitalist class as the dominant force in society. 
Reactionary as the capitalist order now appears, it was brought 
into being by the heroic measures of a new revolutionary class, 
which introduced into the world the revolutionary concept of 
berty and equality, of democratic government. Democracy was 
a powerful weapon which rising capitalism forged and effec- 
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lively used to destroy the old feudal order and to introduce a 
new and higher type of society. 

Democracy, thus ushered in by a progressive capitalist class, 
w as vastly extended in scope by the struggles of workers and 
farmers. These extensions of democracy were frequently achieved 
over the stubborn opposition of important capitalist groups which, 
with considerable foresight, believed that at some future time 
democracy might be used by an impoverished majority against 
the capitalist class itself. Thus, according to James Madison, often 
called the Father of the Constitution, the constitutional con- 
vention of 1787 deliberately devised a governmental system of 
“checks and balances” to secure the propertied classes against 
“those who are without property.” Popular pressure, however, 
soon compelled the addition of the bill of rights to the Consti- 
tution, and in the early decades of the nineteenth century forced 
through many additional democratic measures, including the ex- 
tension of male suffrage and free education. In France and 
England, likewise, the extension of suffrage and free education 
were won only after a series of long and bitter popular struggles. 

Despite the ferocity with which some sections of the capitalist 
class in all three countries fought against every new democratic 
proposal, the milieu of capitalism, in the early stages of its devel- 
opment, favored the growth of democracy. So long as capitalism 
made for higher living standards for the people and opened com- 
paratively wide the doors of economic opportunity, there was 
little danger that a popular majority would use democracy to 
jeopardize the dominant position of the capitalist class. Capi- 
talism, at this stage, could well afford the extension of democracy 
and could even use it to its own advantage in its struggle against 
the survivals of feudalism in Europe and against chattel slavery 
in the United States. Particularly favorable conditions for the 
efflorescence of democracy existed in the United States, where 
the ownership of the means of production was widely diffused, 
where economic opportunity existed on a larger scale than ever 
before and where classes were comparatively fluid. 

As capitalism developed, it gradually narrowed the economic 
asis for democracy. The growing concentration and centraliza- 
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tion of capital, the emergence of giant monopolies, the increas- 
ing restriction of economic opportunity, the elimination of petty 
capitalist manufacturers and merchants, the reduction of inde- 
pendent farmers to tenancy and mortgage indebtedness, de- 
stroyed the economic and social base which permitted democracy 
to flourish. A small handful of financial oligarchs now owned 
or controlled the economy of the nation, upon which the liveli- 
hood of all people depended. Through its control of the means 
of production, this oligarchy exercised, even within democratic 
forms, vast absolutistic powers and could condemn millions to 
starvation by simply denying them work. Secretary of Interior 
Ickes, in his Charlottesville, Virginia, speech, July 17, 1936, de- 
scribed with bitter eloquence the restrictions which monopoly 
capitalism thus placed upon the real scope of democracy. 

We know— he said— that the feudal lords of our economic system 
little care how often we may vote or even how many ballots we 
may cast, provided that they remain in control of the economic 
system of America. We may have the right to vote for Mayor, or 
Governor or President, while lacking a job with which to earn food 
and clothing and shelter for our families. ... We do have the right 
to vote, and that right is indeed a precious one, since it was acquired 
after years of struggle during which thousands of lives were willingly 
paid as a price for it, but the ballots that are handed to us on election 
day so that we may exercise our sovereignty are, after all, a poor sub- 
stitute for bread The great majority of the people of the United 

States today lack economic freedom. 

Despite the sharp cleavage in society which brings the inter- 
ests of the great majority of people into conflict with the small 
group of economic royalists, finance capital can continue for a 
time to rule within the framework of democracy, by a com- 
bination of skillful propaganda, fraud, bribery and occasional 
force. 

The capitalist class — says one standard textbook on American poli- 
tics while possessed of enormous material resources is relatively weak 

in numbers It cannot appeal openly to class consciousness. It 

would fare badly indeed if class were arrayed against class at the polls. 
Its strength lies in other directions. Mere numbers may be offset by 
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intelligence, by unity of aims, by effective organization and by con- 
trol of the instruments which mold public opinion. 28 

But even these devices lose their effectiveness as the monopolies 
become ever more oppressive and as the people are forced by 
their misery into a growing awareness of their true interests. 
When the people, at this point, begin to wield their democratic 
rights in their own behalf and to challenge monopoly rule, the 
plutocracy begins to repudiate democratic processes and to turn 
increasingly to the use of force to maintain its privileged position. 

The transition from democracy to open rule by force — fascism 
—is not made in a single leap. Fascism is preceded by a long 
process of whittling down democratic rights. We shall see in 
the next chapter how this preliminary process is occurring in the 
United States, but it is worth noting at this point that with the 
development of American monopoly capitalism and the increase 
of class tensions, the economic royalists began to attack demo- 
cratic rights, creating new governmental bodies, new juridical 
devices and new statutes, new organs of police and military power 
to suppress the masses of people. 

More than eighty years ago, Karl Marx realized that the capi- 
talist class, which had entered history as a champion of democ- 
racy, was becoming transformed into its implacable enemy. 
Discussing the coup of Napoleon III in 1851, Marx wrote: 

The bourgeoisie recognized that all the weapons which it had 
forged against feudalism could have their points turned against it- 
self; that all the means of education which it had created were rebels 
against its own civilization; that all the gods it had set up had 
deserted it. It became aware that the so-called civil liberties and in- 
struments of progress were menaces to its own class dominion. 29 

Thus the historical role of democracy becomes completely 
transformed. It is no longer the weapon of the capitalist class, 
which fir S t brought it into being, but the weapon of the people 
u* their struggle against an oppressive financial oligarchy. The 
P utocracy seeks to destroy democracy, so that it can prey at 
^ upon a disarmed people. 
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This is fascism in embryo, but not the full-fledged beast. Com- 
plete fascism emerges only at the point when capitalism reaches 
such a stage of crisis and decay that its existence is threatened 
by an impoverished and militant majority. In this situation the 
plutocracy attempts to discard the last vestiges of democracy and 
to reach for the steel rod of fascism. 

World capitalism has already reached this stage. The entire 
capitalist system is in the midst of a deep-rooted general crisis 
from which there is no real exit save a higher form of society. 
That is why the plutocracy, mad with desperation, turns to 
bloody and repressive fascism, in an effort to prolong its own 
existence. 

At the root of this general crisis is the conflict between the 
enormous forces of production developed under capitalism and 
the system of private appropriation— the profit system. This 
conflict expressed itself even in the heyday of capitalism in 
periodic economic crises— the cyclical crises. Such outbreaks are 
inevitable in the capitalist system, under which workers receive 
in the form of wages only a small part of what they produce 
and are consequently unable to buy back the products of their 
labor. 

The overproduction crises were not only an expression of the 
basic conflict within capitalist economy; they were also the means 
by which this conflict was temporarily resolved. In these periodic 
crises, production was restricted, surplus goods and crops de- 
stroyed, smaller firms driven into bankruptcy, capital values re- 
duced and an intensive search launched for new markets. By 
these means, surviving capitalists were able once again to resume 
production on a profitable basis, and on a higher level than before 
the crisis. But as production was resumed on a higher level and 
as profits were accumulated on an ever larger scale, larger quan- 
tities of capital poured into industry, further enlarging the pro- 
ductive system and sharpening the conflict between productive 
forces and the market. 

With the development of monopoly capitalism, the conflict 
between the forces of production and the system of private ap- 
propriation rapidly approached the explosion point. It could no 
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longer be solved, even temporarily, by cyclical crises. By 1914 
it had reached the stage where a considerable part of the pro- 
ductive capacity of world capitalism was idle and the rate of 
profit falling. Furthermore, the colonial and semi-colonial coun- 
tries, in which capitalism had previously found a market for its 
goods and capital, were already partitioned and appropriated by 
the leading imperialist countries. There remained only the pos- 
sibility of looting the preserves of rival imperialisms; and it was 
this desperate struggle for the re-partition of the globe which 
led to the World War. 

The butchery, devastation and senseless horror of the war — 
senseless to all but the few who profited from it — revealed in 
full the mad chaos of the capitalist system. In a dozen countries 
the people rose in armed revolt to achieve a social order which 
would give them bread and peace. In the largest of them, Rus- 
sia, the workers and peasants succeeded in overthrowing the rule 
of the capitalists and landed aristocrats, in taking over the na- 
tional economy and in setting up a new order which provided 
the fullest democracy that the world had ever known, a democ- 
racy based upon the social ownership of the means of produc- 
tion. Elsewhere, as in Hungary and Finland, the revolutions 
were brutally crushed by reaction; or, as in Germany and Austria, 
diverted back into capitalist channels by Social-Democratic 
leaders. 

The 1917-21 uprisings clearly revealed that world capitalism 
had already reached such a stage of crisis that its very existence 
was threatened. In this critical four-year period the world was 
on the verge of liberation from capitalism. So far as objective 
conditions were concerned, it was fully mature for emancipation 
from the rule of monopoly and reaction. But the workers of 
western and central Europe lacked the bold and clear-sighted 
revolutionary leadership which had guided the Russian people 
to victory. Instead they followed the leadership of Social- 

ernocratic politicians, like Scheidemann and Ebert in Germany 
an d Bauer and Adler in Austria, whose policies were deliberately 
Ca cu ^ ate d to forestall the overthrow of capitalism and the vic- 
tory of socialism. Had the workers of western and central Europe 
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rejected this leadership and followed the path of the Russian 
Bolsheviks, they could have destroyed reaction and averted the 
fascist barbarism which now threatens the world. 

In effect, the leaders of Social-Democracy entered into an 
alliance with the darkest reactionaries to divert and crush the 
popular uprisings throughout Europe. They boasted that they 
“saved Europe from Bolshevism.” History has since demonstrated 
that in so doing, they “saved” Europe for Hitler and Mussolini. 
By handing power back to the monopolists the Social-Democrats 
gave reaction an opportunity to mobilize its forces for an assault 
against the last vestiges of democracy. 

After the suppression of the 1917-21 uprisings, the European 
capitalist countries attempted to stabilize their domestic economies 
and external relationships. They succeeded for a time in achiev- 
ing a degree of temporary stabilization, largely through the as- 
sistance of American capitalism which still possessed large 
reserves. But “normal” development was impossible. The basic 
contradictions of capitalism, glaringly revealed in the World 
War and in the post-war uprisings, were more acute than ever. 
With new technical improvements approaching in some fields 
the proportions of a technical revolution, the gulf between pro- 
duction and consumption was widened more than ever, dooming 
a large proportion of the productive system and millions of 
workers to permanent idleness. Added to these factors were 
the dislocations in capitalist economy inherited from the war- 
reparations, war debts, etc.; and even more important, the effects 
of the Russian Revolution, which withdrew from the sphere of 
capitalist exploitation one-sixth of the world. Although the post- 
war stabilization period appears like a lost paradise to many 
contemporary writers, its flimsy character was disclosed in the 
sharp political struggles of the period: in the British general 
strike of 1926 and the Vienna uprising of 1927; in the successive 
colonial revolts in China, Morocco and elsewhere; and in the 
fierce competition of the imperialist powers for the dwindling 
world market. 

The flimsy props that held up the “stabilization” of the 
1923-29 period were destroyed by the whirlwind which swept 
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the capitalist world in 1929. The 1929 economic crisis, accentuated 
by the general crisis of world capitalism, enormously sharpened 
both class conflicts and the rivalries of the imperialist powers. 
In all capitalist countries, finance capital desperately strove to 
preserve its dwindling profits at the expense of its home popula- 
tion and by aggressive adventures abroad. 

This was the situation which gave birth to fascist dictatorship 
in Germany, the most barbarous and rapacious fascism in the 
world. German finance capital resorted to fascism at the depth of 
the economic crisis when it saw that large masses were beginning 
to turn the weapon of democracy against capitalism itself and 
that nearly six million voters had cast their ballots for Com- 
munism as a way out of the misery and destitution of the capi- 
talist crisis. 

In all other countries (except, of course, the Soviet Union where 
capitalism had been destroyed) finance capital and the landed 
aristocrats launched a fierce assault against democracy, curtail- 
ing democratic rights and resorting increasingly to the use of 
open force. In Japan, Poland, Jugoslavia, Rumania, Austria and 
other countries, they succeeded in transforming feeble democ- 
racies into fascist or semi-fascist states. 

In none of these countries, it is important to note, was fascism 
inevitable. In Germany and Italy, as well as in the smaller fascist 
countries, fascism came to power primarily because the working 
class was weakened and split by the policies of the Social-Demo- 
cratic leadership; and because of this very weakness, was unable 
to lead the other sections of the population suffering under the 
heel of capitalist-landlord rule. In Germany, for instance, the 
combined vote of the Social-Democratic and Communist parties 
in the November, 1932, elections — two months before Hitler took 
power— totaled 13,241,000 as against 11,729,000 for the Nazis. Not 
only were the working-class parties larger numerically, but they 
were better organized, more homogeneous and more politically 
conscious than the Nazis. There can be little doubt that if the 

erman Social-Democracy had responded to the Communist 
appeals for united action against the Nazi menace, instead of 
using its political powers to curtail democratic rights in an effort 
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to check the growth of Communism, the Nazi march to power 
would have been sharply halted . 80 Similarly in Italy fascism 
could have been averted if the workers had been united under 
a vigorous anti-fascist leadership and had cemented strong ties 
with the peasantry. As it was, the Italian socialist leadership, 
timidly lagging behind the workers, failed, according to the 
testimony of the liberal historian Salvemini, to "strike a decisive 
blow” for freedom when all circumstances favored it . 81 

The more recent history of France and Spain corroborate the 
lessons of Germany and Italy. In France the creation of a Peo- 
ple’s Front, allying the working-class and middle-class parties, 
checked the growth of fascism. In Spain, likewise, only the 
formation of the People’s Front made possible organized and 
effective popular resistance to Franco and his Italian-German 
masters. 


Fascism’s Mass Base 

We see, then, that when capitalism enters the stage of decay, 
the most reactionary sections of the ruling class turn to fascism 
in an effort to perpetuate by open force their rule over a re- 
bellious people. But even fascism, with all its terror, cannot exist 
without some mass support. The financial oligarchs could not 
long maintain themselves in power if they had no popular base 
whatever. Nor are the megalomaniacs, the adventurers, the 
criminals and the pimps, who constitute fascism’s pretorian 
guard, sufficient. Fascism needs a wider popular base to carry 
through its task. This it finds to a limited extent among small 
pauperized and demoralized sections of the working class misled 
by reactionary demagogy; and to a far greater extent in the 
ranks of the middle class— that vast mass which stands between 
the working class and the capitalist class. 

These middle strata of the population, ground down by finance 
capital, their businesses ruined, their savings robbed, their small 
homes taken away, desperately seek some avenue of escape from 
their misery and insecurity. They hate the monopolies that 
oppiess them, but for the most part hesitate to ally themselves 
with the workers in a struggle against their common oppressors. 
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Instead they tend to formulate “independent” programs, to em- 
bark on “independent” actions. But because their economic posi- 
tion does not give them sufficient economic power and cohesion, 
these attempts at “independence” are doomed to frustration and 
only lead to an aimless floundering course between the two 
great forces in society, the working class and the financial oli- 
garchs. In its vain efforts to follow an “independent” course, 
the middle class, or a large section of it, becomes prey to fascist 
demagogues, who glibly promise liberty from the tyranny of 
the monopolies. 

In a penetrating analysis of fascism, Georgi Dimitroff, leader 
of the Communist International, pointed to the great skill with 
which fascist demagogy builds up its popular base. 

What is the source of the influence enjoyed by fascism over the 
masses? he writes Fascism is able to attract the masses because it 
demogogically appeals to their most urgent needs and demands. 
Fascism not only inflames prejudices that are deeply ingrained in the 
masses, but also plays on the better sentiments of the masses, on their 
sense of justice, and sometimes even on their revolutionary traditions. 
Why do the German fascists, those lackeys of the big bourgeoisie and 
mortal enemies of socialism, represent themselves to the masses as 
Socialists,” and depict their accession to power as a “revolution”? 
Because they try to exploit the faith in revolution and the urge toward 
socialism that lives in the hearts of the mass of working people in 
Germany. . . . 

Fascism aims at the most unbridled exploitation of the masses, but 
it approaches them with the most artful anti-capitalist demagogy, 
a mg advantage of the deep hatred of the working people against 
e p undering bourgeoisie, the banks, trusts and financial mag- 
nates, and advancing those slogans which at the given moment are 
ost alluring to the politically immature masses . 82 

Where the middle class flounders into an alliance with what 
o rr ^ C ^ CS ^ as ca ^ e d “big business fascism,” it signs its 
eath warrant, as the history of the middle class in fascist 
«many and Italy demonstrates. For the overwhelming majority 
tio C c * ass ’ f asc *sm means greater poverty and degrada- 

n> & reater oppression by the monopolies. 
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Its true interests lie not in alliance with the forces of dark 
reaction, but in alliance with the powerful organized armies of 
the working class, the most progressive force in society. Fortu- 
nately, large numbers of middle class people in the democratic 
countries, particularly in France, have learned the lessons of 
Germany and Italy and are moving towards a firm alliance with 
the workers against the fascist menace. 

Attributes of Fascism 

We see then that the attributes of fascism include the fol- 
lowing: 

Fascism is the open terrorist dictatorship of the most preda- 
tory sections of the capitalist class. 

Its primary functions are to crush popular resistance to pluto- 
cratic rule; to render the people helpless prey for the monopo- 
lies; to organize more effectively predatory imperialist wars. 

Fascism seeks mass support primarily in the ranks of the im- 
poverished middle class and to a lesser degree among demoralized 
sections of the working class. 

It makes its appearance during the final stages of imperialist 
decay, when democratic rights have been transformed into a 
weapon against capitalism. 

It is not separated from capitalist democracy by a Chinese 
wall. First finance capital curtails democratic rights, narrowing 
the scope of democracy and paving the way for the open and 
violent dictatorship of fascist rule. 

It is important also to note that fascism does not take on the 
same forms in all countries. The national peculiarities of each 
country, its specific economic and social position, its historical 
traditions, all play a part in shaping the form that fascist move- 
ments and fascism take. In some countries, for instance, fascism 
violently and abruptly abolishes all democratic pretense; in 
others, such as Poland and Hungary, it maintains a feeble cari- 
cature of parliament, permitting other capitalist parties to main- 
tain a dubious existence. The tactics pursued by big capital arc 
in each case conditioned by the social, political and historical 
peculiarities of a given country. 
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This is why people who recognize fascism for what it is in 
a country three or four thousand miles away, frequently fail to 
identify it when it develops in their own country under their 
very noses. They mechanically seek to identify fascism by the 
garments which it wears in other countries and are unable to 
recognize it when it dons new clothes. 

In the United States, for instance, there are many people who 
on the basis of Sund ay-supplement accounts of Hitler and Mus- 
solini refuse to see the growth of fascism, unless it takes the 
shape of a Man on Horseback riding down Pennsylvania Ave- 
nue, or a megalomaniac with a little mustache, making speeches 
in a big voice. But history is richer and more varied. It docs 
not follow stereotyped formulae. Fascism takes on diverse, and 
frequently subtle, forms. 
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CHAPTER II 

THE GERM OF AMERICAN FASCISM 

Broadly influencing the character of American life and deter- 
mining, in part, the tactics that American fascism adopts, is 
the weight of American democratic tradition. No people in the 
world has inherited a richer democratic tradition than the Ameri- 
can people, a heritage forged in the fire and blood of two revo- 
lutions and in countless smaller struggles. This tradition still 
inspires the American people today in its struggles against a 
new form of tyranny and compels the tyrants themselves, in their 
efforts to destroy democracy, to employ the catchwords of “lib- 
erty” and “freedom.” 

The revolutionaries who led the struggle for American inde- 
pendence from Britain blazed a trail for the world, proclaiming 
in the Declaration of Independence the political doctrines of lib- 
erty and equality, thirteen years before the French Declaration 
of the Rights of Man. In the course of the revolutionary struggle, 
and in the years immediately afterwards, they achieved a degree 
of democracy unrealized even in advanced France and Britain 
until many decades later. The state constitutions adopted after 
the revolution reduced the property qualifications for suffrage. 
The quit-rents paid by farmers and planters to large landed pro- 
prietors and to the Crown were swept away. Feudal survivals 
like the primogeniture and entail systems were destroyed. Large 
landed estates of many Tories were confiscated and divided into 
small lots. The church was disestablished from the state. 

These world-shaking democratic achievements, introduced by 
a revolutionary capitalist class, were further extended in the 
first half of the nineteenth century, particularly in the era of 
Jacksonian democracy. Led by the independent commodity pro- 
ducers of the frontier states and by the newly arising working 
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class in the cities, popular struggles compelled the further re- 
duction of property qualifications for suffrage and public of- 
fice; the introduction of free universal education; the direct 
election of presidential electors, previously chosen by the state 
legislatures; the abolition of compulsory military training; the 
nullification of “conspiracy” laws which had illegalized trade 
unions and strikes; the removal of the last vestiges of feudal 
land tenure in the north; the abolition of imprisonment for debt . 1 

This wide extension of democracy, encompassing many demo- 
cratic rights unknown in France and Britain until late in the 
nineteenth century, was bitterly fought by some sections of the 
capitalist class; but they were overwhelmed by the rising tide 
of popular aspiration which swept from the frontier states east- 
ward. 

The swift development of democracy was made possible by 
the peculiar character of American capitalist society during the 
first century of American independence. American capitalism 
developed in a rich and unsettled land, unhampered in the main 
by feudal restrictions; and society was not divided, as in Europe, 
along sharp and comparatively fixed class lines. There were, to 
be sure, merchant princes and propertyless wage earners; semi- 
feudal plantation lords and chattel slaves. But the uniqueness 
of American society lay in the fact that property ownership was 
widespread and class lines exceptionally fluid. Perhaps a majority 
of the American population consisted of free and independent 
farmers and small artisans owning their own means of pro- 
duction. This was especially true of the frontier states, where the 
population was made up almost entirely of independent com- 
modity producers and where class distinctions were practically 
unknown. 

Those who were propertyless and who were entering the newly 
arising shops and factories along the Atlantic seaboard were also 
ln a relatively favorable position as compared with the wage 
workers in Europe, because the labor supply was small and 
wages comparatively high. With thrift and some luck, the prop- 
ertyless wage earner could climb out of his class and become 
an independent farmer or a small and even, occasionally, large 
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capitalist; for only a small amount of capital was necessary to 
launch an enterprise in the infant stage of industry. If these 
avenues of escape failed, there were the vast tracts of virgin soil 
in the west, where land could be acquired with comparative 
ease. 

America seemed indeed to be a land of opportunity, where 
hard work and thrift opened the doors to a broader and richer 
life; where every man — except of course the Negro chattel slave 
—could aspire, with some reason, to economic independence and 
where the democratic ideals of Thomas Jefferson seemed capable 
of fulfillment. 

However, the swift development of American capitalism, in- 
evitably accompanied by the concentration and centralization 
of capital, rapidly narrowed the social basis of American de- 
mocracy even in the two decades before the Civil War, tending 
to create a well-defined proletariat and to restrict economic op- 
portunity. The growth of trade unions and the spread of utopian 
socialist ideas were reflections of this process. On the eve of the 
Civil War, the impending struggle between the working masses 
and the capitalist class was already visible, but it was submerged 
for the time being by the historically prior and more pressing 
struggle between Northern capitalism and Southern slavocracy. 

In its war against the bourbon slaveholders of the South, capi- 
talism needed the support of the workers and farmers, and 
among the measures which it took to ensure this support was 
to yield to the popular clamor for a homestead law, opening 
the vast virgin lands of the west to free settlement. The Home- 
stead Act of 1862 thus reopened for a time the closing doors 
of economic opportunity and delayed class stratification. 

However, by the eighties the occupation of the unsettled west- 
ern lands, which had played so important a role in American 
history, was completed. The closing of the frontier, coupled with 
the enormous increase in the national labor supply through 
immigration, destroyed the exceptionally favorable position of 
the American worker. 

Decisive for the development of all sections of the population 
and for the future of American democracy was the emergence 
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of capitalist monopoly and trustification, growing inexorably 
out of the centralization and concentration of capital. This 
tendency towards trustification, evident with the formation of 
the Standard Oil empire in the seventies and early eighties, de- 
veloped so swiftly that by the close of the nineteenth century 
the era of free competition had come to an end and the owner- 
ship or control of a major part of the nation’s industry was 
vested in a small group of trusts and giant corporations. Ac- 
companying this process was the fusion of banking and industrial 
capital, which shifted the control of industry to a small financial 
oligarchy whose imperial seat was Wall Street. 

The organization of the United States Steel Corporation by 
J. P. Morgan in 1901 may be regarded as a signpost marking 
the end of the old era and the beginning of the new era of 
monopoly capitalism. Thereafter, the financial oligarchy, tri- 
umphant, steadily strengthened its position, extending its hold 
over new branches of industry and waxing in power and pros- 
perity at the expense of the people. The Morgan, Mellon, Rocke- 
feller and a few other plutocratic families emerged as dynasties 
more powerful than any monarchies which the world had ever 
known. In their hands were the strings which controlled a vast 
and rich continent, with its huge network of mills, mines, fac- 
tories and farms. According to the findings of a Congressional 
committee, by 1912 180 financiers, connected with 18 banking 
institutions, held 746 interlocking directorships in 134 corpora- 
tions, with capitalization or resources of more than 25 billion 
dollars. 

Triumphant capitalism not only definitely bound the workers 
to wage slavery, but narrowed property ownership by steadily 
squeezing the farmers, petty manufacturers and merchants. The 
former independent commodity producers of the frontier were 
transformed into small capitalist farmers selling their products 
to markets controlled by the monopolists, buying their manu- 
factured goods at high prices dictated by the monopolists, paying 
tribute to the same monopolists in the form of interest, exorbi- 
tant railroad rates and high tariffs. From 1880 to 1900 farm 
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tenancy rose from 25.6 to 36.3 per cent; and by the close of the 
century 31 per cent of the farms were under mortgage. At the 
same time the petty capitalists in the cities suffered under the 
unequal competition of the monopolies, paying more for their 
raw materials, paying higher railroad rates for their shipments 
and depending for their credits upon banks whose interests were 
fused with those of the monopolies. 

Thus by the beginning of the twentieth century the United 
States was no longer a “land of opportunity” where the acquisi- 
tion of property was comparatively simple and where classes 
were in continual flux. Instead of workers acquiring property 
and becoming petty capitalists, petty capitalists were stripped of 
their property and forced down into the ranks of the working 
class. Property ownership, it is true, was still far more widely 
diffused than in Europe; but, on the whole, American society 
was now divided along substantially the same fixed class lines 
as the advanced European countries. At the top of American 
society were a few giant capitalists who controlled the means 
of production; at the bottom were the vast masses of property less 
wage earners; in between were the middle-class people of city 
and country, ground down by the oligarchs at the top. Together 
with the concentration of ownership of the means of production 
went the polarization of income. From 1896 to 1909 the share 
of national income received by the richest 1.6 per cent of the 
population almost doubled, rising from 10.8 to 19 per cent of 
the whole. 2 

With the hardening of class lines, class tensions inevitably be- 
came more acute. Workers and farmers who in the era of free 
competitive capitalism accepted the social order with little ques- 
tion, now became increasingly restless, engaging in growing 
political struggles against the monopolies and trusts. The Green- 
back, Farmers’ Alliance and Populist movements, led by the 
farmers and petty capitalists, and supported by the workers, 
voiced the anguish of a people aware that a new oligarchy was 
crushing the hope and promise of American democracy. The 
program of the Populist Party, which in 1892 received more than 
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one million of less than 12 million votes cast in the Presidential 
elections, declared: 

The fruits of the toil of millions are boldly stolen to build up colossal 
fortunes for the few, unprecedented in the history of mankind; and 
the possessors of these, in turn, despise the republic and endanger 
liberty. From the same prolific womb of governmental injustice, we 
breed two great classes of tramps and millionaires. 

The workers who participated in these great popular move- 
ments were at the same time acquiring a greater sense of co- 
hesion and a greater realization of their independent class 
interests. No longer diverted by struggles for free land on a now- 
vanished frontier and unable to escape from their class, they 
became increasingly aware that their salvation lay in fighting 
for improvement of their conditions as workers. Beginning with 
1877, bitterly fought strikes, on a scale previously unknown, 
swept across the country. The early struggles were for the most 
part spontaneous and unorganized; but as class stratification 
grew, the trade unions which had previously been unstable, ris- 
ing and disappearing with good and bad times, acquired a 
permanent character. Trade union membership rose from 447,000 
in 1897 to 2,383,000 in 1911. 8 Furthermore, a small but growing 
section of the working class began to question the very funda- 
mentals of an order which bred “two great classes of tramps 
and millionaires.” Eugene V. Debs, running for President on a 
socialist platform, received 96,000 votes in 1900; and twelve years 
later, polled 900,000 votes or six per cent of the total popular 
vote* 

Democracy Under Monopoly Capitalism 

Thus, with the era of monopoly capitalism, the American 
democratic credo lost its social basis. Democracy, as Lenin re- 
marked , became more strictly “bound by the narrow framework 

• The 1902 convention of the A. F. of L. — which at that time had a membership 
of 1 >375>ooo — defeated by a very narrow margin a resolution that “the A. F. of L. 
advise the working people to organize their own economic and political power 
to secure for labor the full equivalent of its toil.” 
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of capitalist exploitation” and consequently a “democracy for 
the minority, only for the possessing classes.” Freedom meant 
the freedom of monopolies to exploit ruthlessly wage labor, to 
exact tribute from the farmers, to crush petty rivals. Equality 
of opportunity meant the right of the worker to sell his labor 
power, if and when he could, and the right of the petty capi- 
talist to compete on “equal” terms with the giant monopolies, 
which controlled sources of raw materials, markets and patents. 

But long after the triumph of monopoly capitalism, the belief 
in equal opportunity and the ability of every man to improve 
his position in life persisted among the American masses, deeply 
influencing the course of American political life, and retarding 
the growth of large-scale working-class political parties such as 
arose in Europe. Partly responsible for the comparative political 
backwardness of the American working class was the fact that 
class stratification had occurred at a relatively late stage 
in the development of American capitalism. It required time for 
workers to recognize the significance of the changes which had 
occurred and to rid themselves of the illusion that the United 
States was still a land of boundless promise, in which every 
man had an equal opportunity to rise in the social scale. Further- 
more, this illusion was perpetuated by the comparatively small 
strata of skilled workers, whose position was actually improv- 
ing, and who, because they constituted the best organized and 
most articulate section of the working class, generally influenced 
the thinking of all labor.* It was this favored section of the 
working class which prolonged the credo of a previous period 
and spread the doctrine of class collaboration among workers 
generally. Only a small section of the working class broke away 
from this philosophy and joined the working-class parties. The 
great majority of workers followed the capitalist parties, with 
a comparatively small number enlisting in lower middle class 

•From 1896 to 1914 the wages of skilled workers rose considerably; but the 
wages of the unskilled and unorganized, especially in heavy industries such as 
iron, steel and meat-packing, which were thoroughly dominated by the trusts 
declined or remained stationary. 
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and agrarian insurgent movements. The skilled and organized 
sections of the labor movement believed that their position would 
continue to improve under the existing order. The vast masses 
of unorganized and unskilled, many of them immigrants, were 
misled by the propaganda of the capitalist parties and influ- 
enced by the views of the labor aristocrats. As long as the great 
majority of the working class showed no disposition to challenge 
the fundamentals of the existing order, the financial oligarchy 
did not have to make force its principal or its most conspicuous 
method of maintaining power. It could rely on fraud and the 
bribery of the labor aristocrats. 

It is strange to me— wrote the rich idler, Frederick Townsend 
Martin, in a book called the Passing of the Idle Rich, published in 
1911 — and it has always been strange to other men who have studied 
these things that a plutocracy can be so long maintained; for a plu- 
tocracy, of its very nature, is the weakest possible form of government. 
It lives either by force or fraud. It lived in Rome before the days of 
Marius by force alone, and the lower orders of Rome were slaves. 
It lived in Paris before the Terror by a combination of force and 
fraud It lives in America by fraud alone. 

Martin was only partly correct. The American plutocracy did 
rely primarily on fraud, but as class tensions increased it did 
not neglect the use of force. For the capitalist class was alarmed 
by even the first faint stirrings of the American labor movement. 
It was ready to use ruthless force not only to maintain its ex- 
istence, but to extract an extra dollar of profit. 

As monopoly capitalism developed, arousing the hatred of 
those whom it oppressed, it became increasingly anti-democratic. 
It attempted to curtail the catalogue of political liberties and 
democratic rights — such as the freedom of speech, press and 
assemblage — which American capitalism had in its lusty youth 
proudly proclaimed, but which in its dotage it found dangerous 
to its own existence. On gala occasions, it still invoked the ghosts 
1776 and professed to honor the name of Thomas Jefferson, 
but in practice it tended to abandon and repudiate the whole 
democratic doctrine of its revolutionary past. 
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It fashioned new instruments of government, new judicial 
devices, new legal dogmas, new agencies of police suppression 
to restrict democratic rights and hamstring those who dared 
to use their constitutional guarantees of civil liberties to chal- 
lenge the rule of the financial oligarchy. In the course of time, 
these cumulative changes profoundly altered the character of 
the American government, but because they took place piece- 
meal and, in the main, within the framework of the Consti- 
tution, their deep significance attracted little attention. 

New Methods of Rule 

Big business lost little time in starting its task of transforming 
the American government to suit its own needs. Hardly had 
the Civil War ended when it pushed through a clause in the 
fourteenth amendment to the Constitution, forbidding the sepa- 
rate states to enact or enforce laws depriving “any person of 
life, liberty or property without due process of law.” This seem- 
ingly harmless provision, smuggled into an amendment sup- 
posedly intended to guarantee rights for Negroes, attracted little 
attention at the time; but actually it constituted a profound gov- 
ernmental change, vasdy enlarging the powers of the Supreme 
Court. It was deliberately introduced by a shrewd Republican 
railway lawyer (a member of the Congressional committee which 
drafted the fourteenth amendment) for the purpose, as was 
revealed many years later, of safeguarding the “property rights” 
of big business from social legislation by the separate states. 4 
Under this clause every state law attempting to limit hours of 
work, establish minimum wages, restrict child labor, etc., became 
subject to the review of nine men, generally former corporation 
lawyers, appointed by the President to the Supreme Court for 
life. This, as we shall see, was only the first in a series of steps 
taken by big business to strengthen the Supreme Court as a 
bulwark of reaction. 

The assault against democratic rights was begun on a large 
scale during the series of gigantic strikes which swept across the 
country during the seventies and eighties. 

The wave of strikes against dismissals and wage cuts in the 
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severe economic crisis of 1873-79 precipitated the offensive. Most 
widespread and bitterly fought were the railroad strikes in the 
summer of 1877, involving over 100,000 workers and crippling 
practically all rail transport east of the Mississippi. These strikes 
were the largest and most effective which the United States 
had experienced up to that time and caused fear and panic in 
the ruling class. With the Paris Commune fresh in mind, fright- 
ened conservative and liberal newspapers alike shrieked for 
“strong action” against what they described as a threat to the 
existing social order. 

The Hayes administration and the governors of various states, 
quick to respond to the demands of the ruling class, rushed 
troops to the strike areas. State militia, reinforced at many points 
by detachments of federal troops, crushed the strike with bullets 
and bayonets, killing 26 in Pittsburgh, 19 in Chicago, 13 in 
Reading and 10 in Cumberland, Maryland. 

The bloody repression of the railroad strikes marked a new 
and important change in capitalist methods of dealing with the 
working class. For the first time in American history, federal 
troops were used against strikers; and for the first time strike- 
breaking became a major function of the state militia. Further- 
more, soon after the termination of the strike, new judicial and 
legal devices were created and old ones resurrected and remod- 
eled, to curb the trade unions. The courts revived the ancient 
doctrine that trade unions were “malicious conspiracies.” State 
legislatures began to turn out new “conspiracy laws” to restrict 
the right to organize. Numerous state armories were erected 
throughout the country to facilitate official strike-breaking by 
troops. 5 

But in addition to these legal devices, industrial barons began 
to build up their own private armies of professional killers, armies 
of “company police” which in some industrial communities soon 
came to constitute a force far more powerful than the “law.” 
Pennsylvania had passed an act, as early as 1865, authorizing rail- 
road and minin g companies to maintain their own police, but it 
was not until the strikes of 1877 that these private armies came 
into wide use. _ 
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At the same time there grew up private detective agencies fur- 
nishing gunmen and spies to those employers who did not main- 
tain their own mercenary armies. The notorious Pinkerton 
agency, founded in 1854, began to engage in “industrial work” 
soon after the Civil War, and “came of age” when it engineered 
the frame-up of the “Molly Maguires.” In 1870 a second strike- 
breaking agency of this type made its appearance. With the 
growth of strikes in the 1873-79 crisis, many new competing 
agencies arose. 

In the strike wave of 1886, these weapons forged a decade 
earlier were considerably improved and additional weapons for 
curtailing the democratic rights of workers were devised. The 
ruling class was alarmed by the rapid growth of the trade union 
movement, whose membership had increased from less than a 
quarter of a million in 1883 t0 perhaps a million or more in 1886, 
and by the aggressive working-class campaign for a shorter work- 
ing day. It was in 1886 that there occurred the historic May First 
strike of about 350,000 workers for an eight-hour day — an event 
which had international repercussions and which was the origin 
of May Day.* 

•Commenting on the strike wave of 1886, Engels in a letter to his friend 
Florence Kelley Wischnewctsky, dated June 3, 1886, wrote: 

“What the downbreak of Russian Czarism would be for die great military 
monarchies of Europe — the snapping of their mainstay — that is for the bourgeois 
of the whole world the breaking out of a class war in America. For America 
after all was the ideal of all bourgeois; a country rich, vast, expanding, with 
purely bourgeois institutions unleavened by feudal remnants or monarchical tra- 
ditions and without a permanent and hereditary proletariate. Here everyone 
could become, if not a capitalist, at all events an independent man, producing 
or trading, with his own means, for his own account. And because there was 
not, as yet, classes with opposing interests, our — and your — bourgeois thought 
that America stood above class antagonisms and struggles. That delusion has 
now broken down, the last Bourgeois Paradise on earth is fast changing into 
a Purgatorio, and can only be prevented from becoming like Europe, an Inferno 
by the go-ahead pace at which the development of the newly fledged prole- 
tariate of America will take place. The way in which they have made their 
appearance on the scene is quite extraordinary: Six months ago nobody sus- 
pected anything, and now they appear all of a sudden in such organized masses 
as to strike terror into the whole capitalist class. I only wish Marx could have 
lived to see it.” (Emphasis in original.) {The Correspondence of Karl Marx and 
Friedrich Engels, pp. 448-449.) 
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In an effort to crush the trade unions and maintain the existing 
working hours, the ruling class introduced three important inno- 
vations in its technique of rule: the labor frame-up, the use of 
formerly innocuous city ordinances for the suppression of civil 
liberties, and the anti-labor injunction. 

The frame-up was not a new invention; it had been known to 
history long before the birth of the capitalist class; but it was not 
until the Haymarket case, when it was used against the leaders 
of the eight-hour day movement in Chicago, that it was trans- 
formed into a powerful and frequently used weapon against the 
American working class. 

Similarly, most cities had long maintained ordinances against 
“obstructing the streets,” “trespass,” “intimidation,” “inciting to 
riot,” etc. These had been only rarely used as a pretext for dis- 
solving working-class meetings, and picket lines and arresting 
militant trade unionists. But in the 1886 strikes, they came into 
extensive use as a means of curbing the supposedly constitutional 
right of free assemblage. During the strikes workers were fre- 
quently arrested on charges of violating these city ordinances and 
sentenced to long terms of imprisonment. 6 

The injunction— an ancient legalistic device which had never 
before been used in labor disputes— was brought back and remod- 
eled into an anti-strike weapon. The first anti-labor injunction 
known to historians was issued in 1884; but it did not come into 
extensive use until two years later, in the strike wave of 1886. 
Since then the injunction has become the most important juridical 
weapon against trade unions. 

The use of the injunction in labor conflicts has far-reaching 
significance, for it represents a profound alteration in the methods 
of capitalist rule and a drastic abridgement of democratic rights. 
It completely sets aside ordinary legal procedure. A court may 
issue an anti-strike injunction which, in effect, completely nullifies 
the workers’ supposed rights of free speech, press and assemblage. 
A worker violating such a court ukase is deprived of trial by jury. 
He is, instead, haled to court and sentenced by the very judge 
whose order he is accused of violating! Thus the judge— usually 
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a politician or lawyer under the influence of the dominant finan- 
cial and industrial interests in his community— is not only judge, 
but law and jury as well. He can, and frequently does, set aside 
all the democratic rights listed in the Constitution, in order to 
crush a strike or hamper a trade union, which his business friends 
find annoying. 

The nineties, which witnessed the triumph of monopoly capi- 
talism, also saw the creation of additional devices for restricting 
the liberties of the people. As in the preceding years, the inven- 
tiveness of the ruling class increased during periods of sharp 
strike struggles. New situations required new tactics and the 
monopolies were not backward in finding them. Even laws for 
the restraint of monopolies — enacted as the result of widespread 
popular clamor — were turned by corporation lawyers and pliable 
judges into anti-strike weapons. Thus the Sherman anti-trust law, 
supposedly intended to curb monopoly, was used not to smash 
the trusts, but to prevent those trade union activities which courts 
could conceivably interpret as constituting “restraint” of inter- 
state commerce! 

The extent to which the corporate overlords were prepared to 
go in curtailing democratic rights was best exemplified in the 
Pullman strike of 1894— a bitterly fought struggle of far-reaching 
significance. To crush the strike, 3,600 strikebreakers and thugs, 
armed and paid by the railroad companies, were appointed United 
States deputy marshals; hundreds of sweeping anti-strike injunc- 
tions were issued by the courts; Eugene V. Debs and other strike 
leaders were railroaded to jail for violating a court ukase; and 
finally, federal troops were rushed to Chicago by President Cleve- 
land over the vehement protests of Governor Altgeld of Illinois. 

Perhaps the greatest contribution made during this period to 
the new methods of capitalist rule was the use of “state martial 
law” in strikes. State troops, as we pointed out, were extensively 
used in strikes in 1877 and thereafter, but they were under the 
direction of civil authorities and did not have the right to suspend 
ordinary civil processes. This arrangement, the capitalist class dis- 
covered, had its drawbacks. Occasionally local civil authorities 
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were inclined to be neutral in strike situations or even to sym- 
pathize with the workers. Under martial law, however, ordinary 
civil processes and democratic rights could be suspended, and 
troops, acting under a governor’s orders, could imprison strikers 
without the troublesome formality of court hearings and trials. 
State martial law was introduced for the first time in 1892 in the 
Coeur d’Alene mine strike. The mine owners had complained 
that the local authorities were not sufficiendy zealous in prosecut- 
ing strikers, and the governor, thereupon, obligingly declared 
martial law and sent a detachment of the national guard, which 
promptly removed the local authorities from office and threw 
500 strikers into a bull pen. 7 After the Coeur d’Alene incident, 
the use of martial law against strikers became widespread. 

Such practices were, of course, a complete and flagrant violation 
of constitutional rights and without any legal basis whatsoever. 
But this meant little to either the captains of industry or their 
loyal friends in high political office. There were, in fact, shrewd 
and imaginative jurists to concoct legal dogmas to suit the new 
needs of big business. These gentry devised the so-called theory 
of “police power,” according to which the state was justified in 
using coercion for the protection of the “safety, health and morals” 
of the community. The police power, according to these logicians, 
was sufficient warrant for the suppression of constitutional liber- 
ties, but did not justify laws prohibiting the labor of young chil- 
dren in factories; for, they held, such laws interfered with the 
sacred rights of private property. The lawyers and judges who 
took this position — and theirs was the dominant opinion— be- 
lieved property rights to be inviolable and immutable; but they 
did not hesitate to invoke “progress” and “evolution” as justifica- 
tion for the abridgement of the democratic rights of the masses. 

Before the doctrine of evolution — wrote the eminent scholar, Pro- 
fessor Frank J. Goodnow — natural rights were regarded as immutable, 

substantive, eternal, not to be changed by external conditions 

About the middle of the nineteenth century the courts of the country 
invented what is spoken of as the police power, which may be said 
for all practical purposes to be unaffected by the private rights theory. 
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The government may exercise the police power unrestricted by the 
constitutional limitations to be found in the bill of rights. 8 

While the industrial barons in the North were busily inventing 
new devices, legal and extra-legal, for curbing democratic rights, 
the plantation owners in the South were engineering a counter- 
revolution which deprived the Negro people in that region of the 
elementary political and civil rights which they had won in the 
Reconstruction period immediately after the Civil War. By the 
open terror of night riders and by trick laws, such as the noto- 
rious “grandfather clause,” the Negro was disfranchised and 
robbed of his civil rights, supposedly guaranteed in the fourteenth 
and fifteenth amendments to the Constitution. When this process 
was concluded, democracy meant little more to the Negroes in 
the South than it did in the days of chattel slavery. Democracy 
and the “normal processes of government” were incorporated in 
the overseers’ whip and in the faggot and the rope of the lynch 
mob. 

By the middle of the nineties, then, the ruling class had already 
wrought a deep-going change in the character of the American 
government, more and more frequently substituting open force 
for democratic method. The widespread use of troops for strike- 
breaking, martial law, the injunction, the private armies of the 
employers — all unknown before the Civil War — became a part of 
American political fife, everywhere restricting democratic rights, 
and at certain times and in certain places annulling them com- 
pletely. In the South, naked brutal force became the method used 
to keep the Negro “in his place.” 

From the middle of the nineties until the World War, these 
new instruments of class rule were further developed, perfected 
and placed into ever wider use; but few new ones were intro- 
duced. The militia and martial law were used with increasing fre- 
quency on a scale and in a manner which aroused widespread 
horrified popular protest, as in the case of the Ludlow massacre 
in 1914, when troops and company thugs shot and burned to 
death 33 people, most of them women and children. The employ- 
ers made increasing use of the courts, obtaining judicial decisions, 
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which further restricted the freedom of labor, such as the noto- 
rious Danbury Hatters’ decision which made trade unions respon- 
sible for employers’ losses during a strike. City authorities with 
greater frequency invoked municipal ordinances against “loiter- 
ing,” “obstructing the streets,” etc., as a means of restricting the 
rights of free speech and assembly. 

But perhaps the most notable development during this period 
was the growing use of private company police deputized by the 
authorities. The most notorious of these was the Pennsylvania 
“coal and iron police,” wearing the badges of deputy sheriffs, but 
armed and paid by the companies. Some years later, former Gov- 
ernor Pinchot of Pennsylvania announced after an investigation, 
that at least 2,000 of 6,000 special police deputized by county 
sheriffs were “gunmen, thieves, felons, professional trouble-makers 
and often undesirables.” This charitable characterization applied 
with equal justice to the battalions of private police maintained 
in the coal and steel towns of West Virginia, Colorado and other 
states. Completely dominating these areas, the mercenaries of the 
coal and steel barons determined what was law. Free speech, press 
and assembly were permitted only insofar as they did not inter- 
fere with the interests of the industrial magnates or the whims of 
the gunmen. Union organizers were beaten, driven out of town 
and frequently killed. Through their hired thugs, the robber 
barons, like the feudal lords, ruled their domains as they pleased. 


Post-War Democracy 

The World War and the post-war economic crisis of 1919-21 
greatly accelerated the tendency to restrict democratic rights. 
Far-reaching measures to crush opposition were adopted for the 
purpose of enabling the government to prosecute more effectively 
its part in the imperialist war. The tempo of the anti-democratic 
drive was quickly stepped up as the people in all countries in- 
creasingly demanded the termination of the war, and then, as 
workers and soldiers in continental Europe began to challenge 
the very existence of the capitalist order. The successful revolu- 
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tion in Russia, which destroyed capitalism in one-sixth of the 
world, the revolutions in Germany, Austria, Hungary and Fin- 
land, the profound political disturbances in Italy, and even in 
France and Britain, reverberated in the United States, inspiring 
the American people to new struggles against the monopolists 
and evoking from the monopolists new repressive measures. For 
a time the fate of the world capitalist order was in the balance. 
Fearful American corporate overlords and subservient govern- 
ment bureaucrats looked at the Russian Revolution and shud- 
dered. In the widespread strikes which swept the United States 
after the World War, they saw portents of doom; and they sav- 
agely lashed out against democracy. 

In June, 1917, Congress passed the Espionage Act, imposing 
heavy penalties on any person obstructing recruiting, encouraging 
insubordination or otherwise interfering with the mobilization of 
the country’s military forces. The law, written in broad enough 
language to include practically all forms of opposition to the 
imperialist war, was used to jail Eugene V. Debs and other mili- 
tant working-class leaders. In May, 1918, Congress passed the 
even more sweeping Sedition Act, which practically oudawed any 
criticism of President Wilson— that exponent of the “new free- 
dom.” Under it, workers were thrown into jail for doubting that 
the World War was fought to make the world safe for democ- 
racy. Pacifists, socialists and militant trade unionists were spied 
upon, hounded, tortured and jailed. Newspapers criticizing Amer- 
ica’s entrance into the war were suppressed by Wilson’s ever- 
vigilant Postmaster Burleson. Provocateurs and spies were planted 
in workers’ organizations, and meetings were raided without the 
formality of warrants. Besides the official corps of provocateurs 
and spies, an unofficial espionage force of 200,000 private citizens 
was organized by the Department of Justice to snoop on friends, 
neighbors and fellow-workers. 

While the federal government was thus engaged in making 
the world safe for democracy, the separate states did their bit. 
Twelve of them enacted laws requiring all men not engaged in 
military service to be “gainfully employed.” These laws, intended 
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for strike-breaking purposes, were pushed through under pressure 
from Chambers of Commerce and other business organizations 
which were demanding legislation to outlaw strikes. Two states, 
New Hampshire and Minnesota, passed open no-strike laws. 9 

In the years immediately following the war, the anti-labor drive 
was continued with the same vigor by Democratic and Republi- 
can administrations. Under Wilson, Attorney General Palmer 
carried on his holy crusade for the extirpation of “radicalism,” 
raiding peaceful meetings, suppressing workers’ newspapers and 
carrying through wholesale arrests and deportations. Under Hard- 
ing the notorious Harry M. Daugherty continued Palmer’s work, 
with the assistance of Detective William Burns, who had demon- 
strated his earnest desire to save the world for democracy by 
working for the German government in the early days of the war. 
Thirty-four states co-operated with Palmer and Daugherty dur- 
ing these years by enacting “sedition” and “criminal syndicalism” 
laws, which were used for the suppression of workers’ political 
and economic activities. 

In the meantime the use of the anti-labor injunction was fur- 
ther extended and new court decisions were issued, placing new 
restrictions on the right to strike and picket. In 1917 the Supreme 
Court in the Hitchman Coal case ruled that unions must not 
“interfere” with employees signing yellow dog contracts. In 1921 
the Court outlawed the secondary boycott; and in another deci- 
sion in the same year ruled that mass picketing constituted “intim- 
idation” and was therefore illegal. The very word picket, Chief 
Justice Taft said, indicates “a militant purpose, inconsistent with 
peaceful persuasion.” Sweeping injunctions, issued by the courts, 
were instrumental in breaking the miners’ strike of 1921 and the 
railroad shopmen’s strike in 1922. 

Behind the reactionary program of the government was the 
drive inaugurated by the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States, the National Association of Manufacturers and similar 
groups to smash the trade unions (whose membership had 
grown considerably), to establish the open shop and to lower 
wages. The workers replied with a series of strikes of unprece- 
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dented proportions. In 1919 more than four million workers 
struck, including 385,000 steel workers, in an effort to organize 
the largest open shop industry in the country. During the whole 
period of 1919-22 the total number of strikers was close to eight 
and a half million. The government’s anti-red crusade was in- 
tended to break down the resistance of the workers and to 
facilitate the wage-cutting drive. It was only pardy successful, 
because, thanks to the stubborn resistance of the workers, average 
wage rates were cut far less than the decline in living costs. 

During the “prosperity” era, beginning in 1923, the “anti- 
radical” crusade lost some of its fierceness. However, the entire 
mechanism of repression built up during the war and post-war 
period was retained. On the statute books of thirty-four states 
remained the “criminal syndicalism” and “sedition” laws; execu- 
tive officials continued to be invested with extraordinary powers 
permitting them to annul civil liberties in periods of “emer- 
gency”; the courts continued to strengthen their powers to curb 
trade union activities. 

Paralleling these developments was the steady concentration of 
power in the hands of executive officials and the corresponding 
diminution in the power of legislative bodies — a process which 
was encouraged by big business in the Harding, Coolidge and 
Hoover administrations, which used their enhanced powers in 
the interest of the monopolies. Commissions, executive officials 
and judges, appointed by the President and by state governors, 
and not elected by the people, were vested with unprecedented 
authority. This tendency towards the concentration of power in 
the hands of non-elected officials became evident with the emer- 
gence of monopoly capitalism, but its growth was greatly acceler- 
ated during the post-war years. Discussing changes in government 
structure since the beginning of the twentieth century, Pro- 
fessor C. E. Merriam notes as one of the outstanding tendencies 
“the increasing importance of executive leadership, as against the 
earlier confidence in a balance of governmental powers.” 10 He 
also points to the rapid growth of “administrative boards and 
authorities, combining technical powers of administration with 
sub-legislative authority of an important nature.” 11 
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There was also a rapid increase in the size of the government 
bureaucracy and particularly in the size of the armed forces, 
maintained by the federal, state and local governments. From 
1910 to 1930 the population of the United States increased from 
91,972,266 to 122,775,046, a rise of about 33 per cent. However, the 
size of the army and of the police more than doubled during this 
period. The number of officers and men in the army, including 
National Guard and Reserves, rose from 200,378 to 445449; the 
number of police enumerated in the census of occupations from 
61,980 to 131,687. 

These phenomena — the concentration of power in the hands 
of appointive officials, the diminution of the authority of elective 
bodies and the growth of the armed forces — are characteristic of 
monopoly capitalism. As economic power becomes increasingly 
concentrated in the hands of a few financiers and as the interests 
of this small oligarchy become more and more sharply differen- 
tiated from the interests of the masses of people, there is a grow- 
ing tendency to reduce the power of democratically elected bodies 
and to substitute open force for democratic processes.* 

But besides the troops and the police maintained by federal 
and state governments, and besides the private armies of company 
police, the capitalist class maintains close connections with the 
criminal underworld which it has created. Monopoly capitalism 
bred the armies of permanently unemployed, the dismal waste- 
land of city slums, the poverty, degradation and hopelessness, 
from which hundreds of thousands of Americans saw no escape 
except through crime. It was out of this soil that arose the enor- 
mous host of criminals, which is one of the most striking features 
of post-war America. The capitalist class in the last few years has 
raised a hue and cry about the “crime problem,” because banditry 
and kidnaping have reached embarrassing proportions; but it has 






* “Imperialism in particular — the era of banking capital, the era of gigantic 
capitalist monopolies, the era of the transformation of monopoly capitalism into 
state monopoly-capitalism — shows an unprecedented strengthening of the 'state 
Machinery’ and an unprecedented growth of its bureaucratic and military ap- 
paratus, side by side with the increase of repressive measures against the prole- 
tariat, alike in the monarchical and the freest republican countries.” (V. I. Lenin, 
"State and Revolution,” Collected Worlds, Vol. XXI, Book II, p. 175.) 
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not hesitated to use the criminal underworld for union-wrecking 
and quiet assassinations of trade union organizers. In the demor- 
alized ranks of the criminal gangs, monopoly capitalism fittingly 
finds a powerful instrument against the workers and a staunch 
bulwark of the existing order. 

Bolshevism — said Al Capone some years ago, with fervor that would 
do credit to a D.A.R. meeting — is knocking at our gates. We can’t 
afford to let it in. We have got to organize ourselves against it and 
put our shoulders together and hold fast. 

We must keep the worker away from Red literature and Red 
abuses. We must see that his mind remains healthy. 

Thus glancing back over the history of American capitalism, 
we see that monopoly capitalism bears within it the germ of 
fascism. We find that capitalism — long before the economic up- 
heaval of 1929 — had increasingly abandoned the doctrines which 
it formulated in its revolutionary youth and increasingly sup- 
planted democratic methods of rule by naked force. It had not, 
of course, scrapped democracy as a system; but it had consider- 
ably narrowed its scope. By legal and illegal devices, by law and 
judicial decree, it had subtly, but substantially, altered the char- 
acter of the American government and abridged the democratic 
rights of the people. Sedition, criminal syndicalism and other 
repressive laws and regulations abridged the civil liberties enu- 
merated in the bill of rights; troops and martial law curtailed the 
economic rights of workers; the democratic rights of the Negro 
people in the South were completely destroyed; private armies 
became the law in hundreds of industrial towns. 

Modern capitalism repudiated the traditions of its own revo- 
lutionary past and created new traditions of naked violence which 
bear within them the seeds of fascism. In few countries has a 
capitalist class shown itself more brutal and ruthless than in the 
United States. Recent massacres in fascist Germany, Italy, Poland 
and Spain have, of course, completely eclipsed American records; 
but the history of class struggle in the United States shows that 
the American ruling class will stop at nothing to perpetuate its 
rule. To prevent a shorter working day, it hanged the Hay- 
market martyrs; to prevent a small increase in wages, it shot 
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down women and children at Ludlow; to perpetuate serfdom on 
the cotton plantations, it has hanged and burned thousands of 
Negroes. These things it committed when it was rich and all- 
powerful and well able to yield concessions. It takes little imagi- 
nation to realize what such a ruling class will attempt when it 
believes its existence threatened. 



CHAPTER III 

EFFECTS OF THE ECONOMIC CRISIS 

The germ of fascism was inherent within American monopoly 
capitalism; but it was not until the economic crisis of 1929 that 
it developed into a definite political force of ominous proportions. 

The economic crisis provided the conditions necessary for the 
speedy growth of embryonic fascism. The crisis shook to its 
foundations the whole economic structure of American capitalism 
and stirred up enormous latent forces of social unrest. It revealed 
that American capitalism, despite its apparent colossal strength 
and invulnerability, was undergoing the same processes of decay 
which had produced fascism in Europe. It was during the eco- 
nomic crisis that the most reactionary sections of American big 
business turned in the direction of fascism and that a whole crop 
of openly fascist organizations first made their appearance on 
the American scene. 

The economic crisis was no temporary aberration in the devel- 
opment of American capitalism. It marked a definite turning 
point in American history, uncovering the decay at the root of 
American society which no small palliatives could remedy and 
no temporary “business upturns” could successfully hide. 

With the improvement in the business situation from 1933 to 
1937, there was a tendency on the part of professional prophets 
and ballyhoo artists to obscure the forces brought to light by the 
crisis and to herald the coming of a new era of crisis-less pros- 
perity. If these prophecies were based on anything more substan- 
tial than wishful thinking, the specter of fascism would speedily 
vanish. But all the evidence points to the contrary. The economic 
crisis was an explosion of deep subterranean forces which were 
at work long before 1929, which are still at work and which have 
again precipitated another economic explosion. It is necessary to 
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turn for a moment to the examination of these forces, not only 
for an understanding of the economic crisis itself, but for an 
understanding of what the future holds for the American people. 

The General Crisis of Capitalism 

Long before the 1929 crash, Marxists had proclaimed the fact 
that the American colossus had feet of a less substantial substance 
than bronze; they had demonstrated that American capitalism, 
despite its seeming solidity and enormous resources, was not 
immune to the laws of capitalist development and the general 
crisis of world capitalism. But their voices were drowned out by 
the beat of stock tickers and the ballyhoo of politicians and 
soothsayers who assured the American people that they had at 
last entered the promised land of everlasting prosperity* Presi- 
dents and press agents, bankers and A. F. of L. officials, preachers 
and professional economists all promulgated the philosophy of 
the New Era: the capitalists and the workers marching hand in 
hand, onward and upward, along a smooth road to plenty. This 
was the post-war epoch of the “New Capitalism” when, according 
to the soothsayers, if not the statisticians, the ownership and con- 
trol of industry was being diffused by stock sales to millions of 
small gullible investors. Industrialists, led by the super-philan- 
thropist Henry Ford, proclaimed to an awed world their pro- 
fessed belief in high wages.** 

If skeptical workers, observing the fact that wages increased 
little while profits soared to astronomical heights, showed an 
inclination to doubt the sincerity of the captains of industry, they 
had President Coolidge’s assurance that “large profits mean large 
payrolls.” Those who were not assured by the words of the Mas- 

• “The only economic revolution now under way in the world is now going 
on in the United States,” wrote that apologist for big business, Professor Thomas 
Nixon Carver. “It is a revolution that is to wipe out the distinction between 
workers and capitalists by making laborers their own capitalists and by com- 
pelling most capitalists to become laborers of one kind or another.” 

** Several months before the stock market crash of 1929, Hoover’s Committee 
on Recent Economic Changes, of which Owen D. Young and William Green were 
members, published its report declaring that “a sensitive contact has been 
established between production and consumption which were formerly so often 
out of balance” and that "it would seem we can go on with increasing activity.” 
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sachusetts sage, had the word of A. F. of L. President Green that 
the interests of the capitalists and the workers were harmonious 
and that the prosperity of the Morgans, Rockefellers and Fords 
also meant the prosperity of the workers. 

And yet the incantations of the New Era, preposterous as they 
were, received wide acceptance because they seemed to have some 
basis in fact. The United States had emerged from the World 
War as the most powerful capitalist nation in the world, an enor- 
mous creditor power, with new markets and new fields of for- 
eign investments, into whose coffers poured tribute from all the 
benighted countries in the world which had not, like the United 
States, been favored by a wise and discriminating God. The enor- 
mous accumulations of capital, piled up during the war, poured 
into domestic industries, old and new, re-equipping and rebuild- 
ing existing plants, constructing new ones and raising the pro- 
ductive capacity of the country to new heights. The boom in the 
capital goods industries provided the basis for the “prosperity” era. 
The construction and the railroad equipment industries flour- 
ished; the capacity of comparatively new industries, such as auto- 
mobile and radio, was tremendously expanded. From 1922 to 
1929, total industrial production increased at an average rate of 
4.1 per cent a year. Production of consumption goods increased 
3.7 per cent annually; production of capital goods, 6.4 per cent. 

For the capitalist class, there was prosperity indeed. Net cor- 
porate profits rose from 7.7 billion dollars in 1923 to 10.9 billions 
in 1929. Added to the profits derived from enterprises at home, 
were the profits flowing into the United States from foreign 
investments. In 1928 interest on foreign investments alone 
amounted to 537 millions. 

With these enormous profits at home and super-profits abroad, 
the American capitalist class found it expedient to grant the wage 
demands of the small strata of skilled workers organized in the 
trade unions — “the aristocracy of labor.”* This procedure averted 

•In 1930, 70 per cent of the entire trade union membership in the United 
States was concentrated in five industries — transportation, building, printing, 
public service and theaters. The iron, steel, packing, chemical, electrical and 
other important basic industries were almost completely unorganized. (See 
Recent Social Trends, Vol. II, p. 835.) 
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strikes and kept the best organized and most articulate sections 
of the working class content with the existing order, permeating 
broad strata of the working class with the doctrines of class 
harmony and class collaboration. 

High wages to the labor aristocracy, speculative profits gleaned 
from the stock market by several million small fry who had been 
lured into gambling on the exchanges, widespread installment 
sales of radios and automobiles lent credence to the New Era 
myth; made it seem to a large section of the working class and 
the lower middle classes that the day was close at hand when 
there would be a chicken in every pot and an automobile in every 
garage. 

But throughout the New Era, the elements of general crisis 
were at work in American economy. Their subterranean rum- 
blings were audible to those who had not been deafened by the 
ballyhoo of the buncombe artists and soothsayers. 

There was, in the first place, the chronic idleness of a large 
portion of the American productive plant — an unmistakable 
symptom that the conflict between the productive forces of Amer- 
ican economy and purchasing power of the masses had reached 
a critical point. Estimates of percentage of productive capacity 
idle during the New Era vary greatly; but there is little doubt 
that, taking American industry as a whole, it exceeded 30 and 
possibly 40 per cent even in the palmy days of 1929. The National 
Survey of Potential Product Capacity, undertaken with govern- 
ment funds, estimated that in the peak year of 1929, the avail- 
able capacity of industries engaged in the production of con- 
sumers goods was 84.7 per cent greater than the capacity actually 
utilized. 1 The automobile and shoe industries were capable of 
turning out at least twice as much as they did in their most 
active years; 2 the capacity of the woolen industry in 1927 was 
three times its actual production; 8 the flour milling industry 
could have turned out three times as much flour as in its peak 
year. 

Along with the machines doomed to idleness by a decadent 
capitalism were millions of workers reduced to permanent unem- 
ployment. Improved technique and intensified speed-up raised 
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the productivity of the average worker 53.5 per cent from 1919 
to 1927 — a far more rapid rate than the increase in production. 4 
Millions of workers in manufacturing, railroads, mining and agri- 
culture were “displaced” and thrown out of their jobs. There were 
pollyanna economists who reassuringly demonstrated, to their 
own satisfaction at any rate, that these displaced workers would 
be absorbed by the growing number of gas stations and hot dog 
stands. But the figures on the growing army of permanently 
unemployed proved otherwise. According to the highly conserva- 
tive estimates of President Hoover’s Committee on Recent Eco- 
nomic Changes, the number of unemployed in the “prosperity” 
years of 1923-27 ranged from 1,500,000 to 2,300,000. In the winter 
of 1927-28, the Labor Bureau estimated the number of unem- 
ployed at four million. 

This permanent army of unemployed meant another restric- 
tion on the domestic market, widening the gulf between produc- 
tion and consumption. 

Furthermore, the “high wage” myth— which according to the 
New Era propaganda provided the basis for the expansion in 
production— had little basis in fact. True, the wages of the highly 
skilled organized workers increased during the “prosperity” era 
— in the case of the building trades by as much as 33 per cent. 
But dicse increases, after all, affected only a small proportion of 
the working class. The great masses of the unorganized unskilled 
and semi-skilled workers received little or no increase. From 
I 9 2 3 t0 I 9 2 ^> wages in most occupations were practically station- 
ary, while profits soared to new record figures. 

In fact, the comparatively low level of wages was one of the 
factors accounting for the violence of the economic crisis. The 
narrowness of the domestic market, in relation to actual produc- 
tion, resulted in an enormous piling up of unsold stocks of goods, 
which inevitably presaged an “overproduction” crisis of catas- 
trophic proportions. 

Also clouding the New Era skies was the chronic crisis of 
agriculture. After the World War, the United States lost many 
of the foreign markets for farm products which it had acquired 
from 1914 to 1920. It was compelled to readjust agricultural pro- 
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duction to the smaller market, at a time when the wide use of 
the tractor and other technical improvements had vastly increased 
the productivity in agriculture. Markets were glutted, large unsold 
supplies of goods accumulated, the prices of farm products 
dropped, land values dwindled. With the so-called “deflation” 
of farm prices and land values, the burden of farm debt became 
more crushing than ever. Hundreds of thousands of farmers 
were bankrupt and ruined. Between 1920 and 1930 the percentage 
of farm tenancy had increased from 38.1 to 42.4. According to 
the Brookings Institution, 48 per cent of the farmers in the 
country had, in the “prosperous” year of 1929, an income of less 
than $600, while 84 per cent had incomes of less than $1,500. 

Throughout the New Era period, too, the trusts and the 
monopolies continued to extend their control over new indus- 
tries and new enterprises, growing ever fatter at the expense of 
small business. “A compilation of figures on mergers and consol- 
idations,” says one report prepared for President Hoover, “shows 
that it is no misnomer to characterize the post-war decade as the 
era of consolidations.” 5 

Small manufacturing enterprises, banks and stores were re- 
morselessly swallowed by the giant monopolies. Whereas in 1923 
a handful of giant corporations constituting 0.26 per cent of the 
corporations in the country had gathered in 47.9 per cent of all 
corporate net income, by 1929 the share of the 0.26 per cent had 
risen to 60.3 per cent. By 1930 200 non-banking corporations 
owned assets of 81 billion dollars, or half of all the non-banking 
corporate assets in the country. 6 But these figures do not exhaust 
the story, for during this period, these and other corporations 
came under the more complete control of a small clique of lords 
of finance — the Morgans, Rockefellers and Mellons. 

Revealing the whole character of the “prosperity” era are the 
estimates for the distribution of income in 1929 published by the 
Brookings Institution, in a study, America’s Capacity to Consume. 
According to these figures, 36,000 of the wealthiest families — or 
one-tenth of one per cent of all the families in the United States 
—received an aggregate income of 9.8 billion dollars. At the other 
end of the social scale, were 11,653,000 families, 42 per cent of 
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the total, receiving an aggregation of about io billion dollars — 
or approximately the same as that of the 36,000 families at the 
top of the heap. 

The same forces which were contracting the domestic market 
were likewise operating in Europe, Asia, Latin America and other 
parts of the world to narrow the foreign market for American 
goods. Post-war stabilization in Europe was, in fact, even more 
precarious than in the United States, and so dependent was it 
on American loans and investments that the crash of 1929 quickly 
brought down the whole tenuous structure of European “pros- 
perity ” Within a short time the paralysis of economic crisis 
spread to embrace the entire capitalist world. 

The period of European stabilization may be said to have 
begun with the Dawes Plan in 1924. European capitalism, weak- 
ened by the general crisis, the war and the post-war revolutionary 
upheavals, began to revive under the financial hyperdermics of 
Wall Street. But new American loans and investments only 
increased Europe’s indebtedness, and in order to pay the huge 
tribute of interest every European country, particularly Germany, 
which, in addition, bore the enormous burden of reparations, 
began instituting drastic measures to force up exports. The effect 
of this was greatly to intensify the imperialist struggle for markets, 
raw materials and spheres of investment, a struggle which under- 
mined the elaborate edifice of post-war treaties and secret agree- 
ments and prepared the way for a new re-carving of the world 
with the sword of war. The fact that one-sixth of the earth, the 
Soviet Union, had been removed from the realm of capitalist 
exploitation further accentuated the economic and political strug- 
gle among the imperialist powers, and caused them to cast long- 
ing eyes at the rich territories of the Socialist Republic as offering 
a possible solution of their difficulties. 

Thus, in the period of apparent prosperity, the weaknesses and 
contradictions of capitalism, not only in the United States but 
throughout the world, were combining to make inevitable the 
crash of 1929. These weaknesses of the New Era were discernible 
to all who cared to see, but there were not many who were will- 
ing to look. Marxists who attempted to call them to the attention 
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of the country, were denounced as crackpots too demented to 
glance at the soaring lines on the stock market charts for con- 
firmation of the new era of permanent prosperity. The loudest 
denunciation of these sour prophets of collapse came from the 
gentry in high offices of the American Federation of Labor, who 
assured the workers that those who doubted the New Capitalism 
and the benefits of collaboration with employers were trouble- 
makers in the pay of Moscow. 

In November, 1928, workers, farmers and lower middle class 
people went to the polls and in overwhelming numbers cast their 
votes for Herbert Hoover or Alfred Smith— the tweedledum and 
tweedledee of capitalism, both closely connected with the most 
powerful groups in Wall Street. The combined vote of the 
Socialist and Communist parties was less than a half million. 

One month later President Coolidge, in his final message to 
Congress, cast his keen eye over the country and again assured 
the citizens that everything was in shipshape order. 

No Congress of the United States ever assembled on surveying the 
state of the Union — he announced — has met with a more pleasing 
prospect than that which appears at the present time. In the domestic 
field there is tranquillity and contentment, harmonious relations be- 
tween management and wage-earner, freedom from industrial strife, 

and the highest record of years of prosperity The country can 

regard the present with satisfaction and the future with optimism. 

Eight months after this pronouncement came the economic 
crisis, the most violent and devastating in the history of capital- 
ism. 

Economic Collapse of 7929 

The 1929 crash came as a profound and bewildering shock to a 
country which had been fed the New Era buncombe. All classes 
shared in the bewilderment and incredulity, unable to believe 
that the rosy promise of the New Capitalism could end in the 
wreckage which they saw accumulating about them. The Engi- 
neer in the White House and the self-hypnotized tycoons of 
finance and industry solemnly assured the people that the crash 
was only a temporary aberration of the stock market, if not a 
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bad dream, and that the nation was fundamentally sound. Their 
words were at first hopefully accepted by the great masses of 
workers and farmers. 

Nevertheless, despite Hoover’s recurring visions of prosperity 
around the corner, the crisis, which soon became worldwide, con- 
tinued to grow more acute, with production dropping to nine- 
teenth-century levels. From the autumn of 1929 to March, 1933, 
when Hoover left office, industrial production fell about 50 per 
cent, and in the heavy industries the decline was even sharper. 
(According to Federal Reserve Board indices, iron and steel pro- 
duction dropped 85 per cent, lumber 77 per cent, cement 65.) 
Factory employment was cut 44 per cent and factory payrolls 
65 per cent. The total income of the working class was estimated 
to have fallen 45 to 50 per cent. 

Factories shut down, bread lines lengthened, Hoovervilles 
sprang up on the outskirts of every large city, farmers were ruined 
and driven off their lands, formerly proud professionals and petty 
burghers begged in the streets for a cup of coffee. 

In Europe, too, though the crisis developed unevenly in the 
various countries, industrial activity was sharply curtailed and 
unemployment mounted swiftly. There was, however, one coun- 
try at whose borders the inexorable march of the crisis came to 
an abrupt halt — the Soviet Union. There is no more compelling 
argument for socialism as a way of organizing the economic, 
social and political life of a country than the fact that it was in 
the period when the economic life of the capitalist world was 
prostrated that the Soviet Union, launching its first Five-Year 
Plan, made the greatest strides forward, rapidly increasing pro- 
duction and completely eliminating unemployment. The follow- 
ing table shows the contrast between the index of industrial pro- 
duction in the U.S.S.R. and in the four leading capitalist countries 
during the sharpest crisis years from 1929 to 1933 inclusive. 

As the crisis developed, it inevitably had profound social and 
political repercussions, shaking enormous masses out of their 
former beliefs and illusions and forcing them into new patterns 
of behavior. 
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(1929 equals 100) 

1930 1931 1932 1933 

U.S.S.R 129.7 161.9 184.7 20I -6 

U.S.A 80.7 68.1 63.8 64.9 

England 92.4 83.8 83.8 86.1 

Germany 88.3 71.7 59.8 66.8 

France 100.7 89.2 69.1 774 


Under the impact of unemployment, wage-cuts and hunger, 
large numbers of workers lost the illusions of the New Era. 
They could not do otherwise. No amount of ballyhoo, no matter 
how skillful, could cover the misery and destitution into which 
capitalism had plunged the working people. At the depth of the 
crisis, 17 million men and women, according to the estimate of 
the conservative Alexander Hamilton Institute, were without jobs, 
most of them without relief; at least a million adults and chil- 
dren were wandering homeless and hungry from town to town, 
vainly searching for work and food; the employed suffered wage 
cuts of 20, 30 and 40 per cent. Men slept in subways and under 
bridges and died of starvation in the streets. Suicides were re- 
ported daily in the press. These facts could not be exorcised by 
Hoover’s cheerful statements. 

The “aristocrats” of labor were forced out of their privileged 
positions and flung into the ranks of the hungry and homeless 
on the breadlines. Stripped of their small savings, their radios 
and their automobiles, many of them lost their former class- 
collaborationist illusions and acquired, under the stress of com- 
mon suffering, a stronger sense of class solidarity with their 
unskilled and semi-skilled fellow-workers. 

The great majority of workers were desperate and confused; 
they had been forced by the crisis to abandon the New Era 
philosophy and they had not yet acquired a clear conception of 
the source of their difficulties or of the method of solving them. 
But life, rather than formulated doctrine, dictated militant strugr 
gle. Gigantic unemployment demonstrations and hunger marches 
swept the country, striking panic in the “well-stocked clubs,” 
where bankers and businessmen fearfully discussed the possibility 
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of imminent revolution. The more clear-sighted and progressive 
sections of the labor movement demanded that the capitalist class 
shoulder the burden of the crisis, for which it was responsible, 
and they succeeded in mobilizing large mass movements behind 
such demands as adequate unemployment relief, social insurance, 
and a shorter working week without reduction in pay. In these 
movements, the Communist Party played the leading and the 
most dynamic role. 

Gradually under the pressure of its membership, even the top 
leadership of the A. F. of L. was compelled to revise its position. 
During three years of acute crisis, Green, Woll and other chief- 
tains of the A. F. of L., stubbornly opposed unemployment in- 
surance, echoing Hoover’s pronouncement that the “dole” was 
un-American and more degrading than picking scraps of refuse 
from garbage pails. But finally in 1932, when they were no longer 
able to resist the pressure of their members, the A. F. of L. leaders 
came out in support of a mild unemployment insurance program. 

Similarly the A. F. of L. policy of class collaboration began to 
show signs of breakdown. At the beginning of the economic 
crisis, the A. F. of L. leadership promised Hoover and big busi- 
ness that it would not conduct strikes, and it must be said for 
Green and Woll, that they were honorable gentlemen and did 
the best they could to keep their word. But in spite of these 
pledges, A.F. ofL. workers increasingly engaged in strikes in 
an effort to stem wage cuts. 

The economic cyclone even more startlingly disrupted the tra- 
ditional habits of thought of the farmers and the lower middle 
classes in the cities. These sections of the population had pre- 
viously provided the strongest mass support for Wall Street rule. 
They were staunch supporters of the doctrine that private prop- 
erty is sacred. 

Although the small and middle farmers led a precarious exist- 
ence even in the New Era, they were not inclined, on the whole, 
to question the rule of finance capital. A great majority was 
convinced of the beneficence and wisdom of the Coolidges and 
Hoovers, and even those who were inclined to follow LaFollette 
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progressivism, sought minor reforms, but contemplated no at- 
tacks, even of the mildest kind, on “property rights.” This was 
even more true of the petty capitalists in the cities and of the 
vast majority of professionals and salaried employees. 

The devastating effects of the economic crisis on these sections 
of the population profoundly altered their views. From 1929 to 
1932 gross farm income dropped from $10.2 billions to $4.2; net 
cash income per family from $564 to $116. More than 200,000 
families lost their farms annually through foreclosure and were 
forced into tenancy or into the breadlines. From 1929 to 1933 the 
number of forced farm sales increased from 122,000 to 340,000. 
Hunger and destitution were rampant among those who grew 
the nation’s foodstuffs. 7 

Stubbornly the farmers resisted foreclosures and fought for 
farm relief. Farm strikes broke out throughout the rural middle 
west. Farmers, who had been the bulwarks of “law and order,” 
picketed highways with clubs and pitchforks and dragged fore- 
closing judges from the bench. Throughout the great corn and 
hog belt, where private property rights had been regarded as 
sacred, there arose the cry, “Human rights above property rights” 
— a slogan which revealed the profound changes among the 
farmers of the middle west. 

Similarly, large sections of the urban middle classes were forced 
by the impact of the crisis into opposition against Wall Street and 
the Hoover regime. Hundreds of thousands of small manufac- 
turers, tradesmen and professionals were driven out of business. 
Nearly two million small homeowners were foreclosed. Millions 
of professional and white collar workers, who had previously 
identified their interests with those of the capitalist class and who 
had considered themselves as occupying a position vastly superior 
to that of wage-earners, were dismissed from their jobs and com- 
pelled to stand in the soup-lines. 

The profound unrest of these vast masses of people expressed 
itself in the growing demonstrations for unemployment relief and 
unemployment insurance, in the farm strikes, in resistance to fore- 
closures of small homes, in student strikes and demonstrations, 
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in war veterans bonus marches, in the leftward movement of 
intellectuals. Everywhere there was ferment. Millions began to 
question the fundamentals of the existing order, vaguely realizing 
that there was something basically wrong with a system which 
condemned men and women to die of hunger next to warehouses 
bulging with food and to gather decaying food from garbage 
heaps while wheat was burned in the fields and vegetables and 
milk dumped into rivers. 

Big Business Program for the Crisis 

During the first few months of the economic crisis, the capi- 
talist class attempted to perpetuate the class harmony myths of 
the “prosperity era.” Conferences of business tycoons and A. F. 
of L. officials met in Washington at the invitation of Hoover 
and adopted solemn resolutions to continue the status quo. The 
employers promised to maintain employment and current wage 
rates; A. F.ofL. officials promised not to call strikes. But these 
pledges were soon abandoned by the captains of industry — if not 
by the generalissimos of the A. F. of L. 

With profits rapidly dwindling, the monopolies, dropping their 
former pretenses, ruthlessly attempted to solve their difficulties at 
the expense of the people. They closed factories, fired workers, 
slashed wages, attempted to maintain high monopoly prices while 
the prices of raw materials which they purchased from farmers 
fell to the lowest levels in many decades. But even these heroic 
measures were insufficient and the long-awaited upturn was still 
invisible. In the meantime, the position of even many of the 
largest corporations, particularly in the railroad industry, was 
being undermined, and many crashed into bankruptcy. 

The economic crisis not only aggravated the conflict between 
the capitalist class and the rest of the population but also immeas- 
urably sharpened the conflicts within the capitalist class itself. 
The giant monopolies fought one another with unprecedented 
fierceness for remaining markets. Small capitalists, squeezed to 
the wall, shouted loud imprecations against the pirates of Wall 
Street. Stockholders, who in the prosperity era had never ques- 
tioned the manner in which corporations were run, now charged 
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that a few "insiders” were lining their own pockets with fat 
salary checks and bonus payments, while depriving the stock- 
holders of dividends. Corporations, burdened with heavy fixed 
charges, complained that interest rates were too high, and that 
too large a proportion of the total mass of profit was going to 
bondholders. 

As the position of the key units in finance and industry grew 
more precarious, Hoover rushed to the rescue. In February, 1932, 
he established the Reconstruction Finance Corporation to extend 
loans to tottering financial institutions and railroads. Between 
February, 1932, and March, 1933, when he left office, Hoover 
ladled out, through the R.F.C., loans amounting to $2,843,000,000. 
About half of this went to banks, insurance companies and mort- 
gage companies; one-sixth to the railroads; and only $210,000,000 
was paid out or promised for unemployment relief loans to the 
states. He also established the Railroad Credit Corporation and 
other similar institutions for the assistance of big business. 

But these measures also were insufficient to rescue finance cap- 
ital from the throes of the crisis and to restore prosperity. 

Big business looked for still more heroic measures to extricate 
itself from chaos. These measures were succinctly summarized 
by Henry I. Harriman, in a speech shortly before his election as 
president of the United States Chamber of Commerce in May, 
1932. Harriman demanded that the government balance the 
budget by “economies” and by increased taxes; that the anti-trust 
laws be relaxed; that the act under which the Federal Trade 
Commission is organized be amended “so as to enlarge the power 
of trade associations and to permit them to adopt fair basic rules 
governing the conditions under which each trade shall be carried 
on”; that “business itself establish its economic council to con- 
sider the fundamental problems that affect all business”; and that 
the powers and funds of the R.F.C. be enlarged. 8 In its demands 
for “increased taxes” to balance the budget, big business organi- 
zations made it clear that they meant sales taxes in one form or 
another, and not higher taxes on large incomes. 

In essence, the program of the Chamber of Commerce and 
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similar organizations meant the abrogation of the anti-trust laws 
and the encouragement of monopolies; large-scale federal doles, 
through the R.F.C., for big business, and not a cent for direct 
unemployment relief; slashing of war veterans’ pensions and the 
salaries of government employees; and imposing on the masses 
of the people a greater portion of the tax burden. 

In its effort to jam this program down the throats of a people 
already driven to desperation by hunger and privation, Wall 
Street inevitably followed the path of finance capital in Europe 
—the path leading in the direction of fascism. 

Big Business Moves Toward Fascism 

The growing fascist tendencies of big business were manifested 
in: an enormous propaganda campaign for the establishment of 
a “strong government” and the diminution of the powers of 
Congress— a campaign which was, at times, openly fascist; the 
increased use of violence against workers and farmers and the 
suppression of democratic rights, and the formation of numerous 
fascist and semi-fascist organizations, many of them directly sup- 
ported by big business. 

The movement for the diminution of the powers of Congress 
— a typical fascist tendency — arose late in 1931 and in 1932 as 
Congress to an increasing degree revealed its weakness as an 
instrument for promptly effectuating the policies of big business. 
Congressmen were subjected to sharp pressure from their constit- 
uents at home, and frequently blocked measures desired by Wall 
Street. Thus, in 1932, while Wall Street was demanding the ruth- 
less reduction of war veterans’ pensions, Congress was debating 
a bill granting even larger appropriations to the ex-soldiers; while 
the bankers were demanding a sales tax, some Congressmen were 
ur gi n g higher taxes on large incomes; while bankers were seek- 
ing the reduction or cancellation of war debts, an isolationist 
Congress made it clear that it would defeat any attempts at debts 
revision. 

Even in those cases where Congressional action was in accord 
with the program of big business, action was taken only after 
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long and acrimonious debate. There were numerous blocs and 
divisions in Congress, reflecting the views of the various capitalist 
groups, whose differences, as we pointed out, were enormously 
aggravated by the crisis; and there were large numbers of Con- 
gressmen, running for re-election in the autumn, who were 
amenable to pressure from their worker and farmer constituents. 
Congress was too torn and divided, too urgently pressed by the 
masses of people clamoring for relief, to carry out the program 
that the financial oligarchs demanded. Big business organizations 
fumed and fretted and denounced Congress as “impotent.” 

In March, 1933, for instance, the House of Representatives 
rejected, by a vote of 223 to 153, a bill sponsored by both the 
Republican and Democratic leaders, to tax manufacturers’ sales 
two and one-quarter per cent. The sales tax was the most impor- 
tant feature of a revenue program drawn up by the leaders of both 
parties in an attempt to balance the budget. Sweeping aside the 
proposed levy on sales, the House instead voted to increase taxes 
on large incomes and inheritances. The New York Herald 
Tribune referred to the defeat of the sales tax as “the worst break- 
down in party leadership and organization in at least a genera- 
tion,” and the New Yorl { Times declared that the House vote 
destroyed not only the sales tax “but ruined party leadership and 
responsibility as well.” 

It was this situation in Congress that led the decisive sections 
of big business and the leading capitalist newspapers to launch 
a steady barrage of vilification against Congress and to raise the 
cry that parliamentary government was ineffectual and would 
have to be replaced, at least for the duration of the crisis, by a 
“stronger type of government.” 

“If ever circumstances were such as to justify a resort to extraor- 
dinary powers under popular government,” wrote Walter Lipp- 
mann, “those circumstances exist now.” 

In September, 1931, the national convention of the American 
Legion adopted a resolution indicating the dissatisfaction of its 
leadership with the existing form of government. In this highly 
subversive document (which the patriotic societies have never 
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criticized), the Legion declared that the grave situation confront- 
ing the country could not “be boldly and efficiently met by exist- 
ing political methods” and urged that the President establish “a 
council of national defense for the purpose of the immediate 
concentration and utilization of the resources of the nation.” 

The same idea was implicit in the numerous “planning” pro- 
posals emanating from big business groups, including the United 
States Chamber of Commerce. Interest in “economic planning” 
was widespread in the United States because of the successes of 
the Soviet Union which, as a socialist country, was unaffected 
by the capitalist crisis. And Wall Street groups used this interest 
to put forth various “planning” schemes which in essence were 
an attempt to organize capitalism by centralizing economic and 
political power in fewer hands. Early in 1932 the United States 
Chamber of Commerce asked its members whether they consid- 
ered “planning” necessary and, if so, what kind. Over 90 per 
cent of the replies favored one kind of “planning” or another. 

Henry I. Harriman, in the speech already cited, openly called 
for an enormous strengthening of the powers of the President at 
the expense of Congress. He declared: 

Give the President, by constitutional amendments, the right to 
veto or reduce single items in appropriation bills and, further, give 
to the President by law the widest right to consolidate and transfer 
departments or bureaus and to effect economies in administration. . . . 
Give the President, so far as it can constitutionally be done, the right, 
when Congress is not in session, to suspend the operation of existing 
laws and to provide for emergency measures required by the public 
welfare. 

Some of the suggestions for the centralization of political power 
went even further and made an only slightly veiled appeal for 
an American Fuehrer. 

As early as October, 1931, Alfred E. Smith, who now parades 
as a staunch defender of “liberty,” announced that “in time of 
trouble, relief can only be found by resorting, at least in part, 
to the processes of autocratic government.” 

If the vast millions already appropriated and awaiting expenditure 

he said are to make any substantial contribution to the relief of 
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distress of the unemployed during the winter, the antiquated laws, 
the harsh and rigid interpretation of them, the red tape and all that 
goes with the delays of government must be arbitrarily put aside and, 
to say the least, a mild form of dictatorship , honestly operated, 
honestly intentioned, must be set up, or else we will simply have the 
promise of relief on paper.® 

“The Constitution,” continued this stalwart defender of that 
historic document, had been “put on the shelf” during the World 
War, and a similar procedure might be advisable to meet the 
economic crisis. 

Owen D. Young, head of the General Electric Company and 
Morgan handyman, aired similar views the following summer 
and recommended that the President be vested with “emergency” 
powers. “When trouble comes,” he said, “we need some one with 
understanding and with power to marshal our forces, to direct 
the course of the avalanche so that the least damage may be 
done.” 

The Wall Street cry for a “strong government” reached such 
proportions that many leading Congressmen were willing to 
“abdicate.” John N. Garner, then Speaker of the House of Rep- 
resentatives, proposed that Congress confer almost dictatorial 
powers on the President. 

Some sections of big business called quite openly for fascist 
dictatorship. 

C. T. Revere, member of a large New York Stock Exchange 
firm, wrote: 

If any country in continental Europe were confronted by a crisis 
of the character indicated in the United States today, there would be 
a demand for a dictator. Unless conditions improve — and improve 
very soon — we arc not certain that we ourselves may not be involved 
in a situation that may call for just such a radical step. 

Demarest Lloyd, a wealthy businessman who subsequently 
became one of the leading supporters of the Liberty League, 
published an editorial in his magazine Affairs, entitled “Let Con- 
gress Abdicate.” 10 
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Popular government — he wrote — is a perilous extravagance in time 
of emergency. The present situation is more destructive than war 
and much more difficult for a popular government to handle. Large 
detachments of “the enemy” are within — demagogues, unscrupulous 
politicians, gangsters, voters who resist payment of taxes, blocs of 
voters, socialists, pacifists, communists. The enemies within enjoy all 

personal liberties; the right of free speech and ballot It is absurd 

to expect any democratic government to cope with them. We do not 
nominate the President-elect (Roosevelt) for the role of king or 
dictator. He is still too much of an unknown quantity. It is quite 
apparent that unless confusion is to become chaos, Congress, like a 
long line of unfit rulers in the past, should abdicate. 

It should delegate its powers and functions to a small group, not 
over a hundred of the most well-informed, intelligent and patriotic 
men in the country. 

Even more bluntly Senator David Reed, Pennsylvania Repub- 
lican, known as a “Mellon man,” announced on the floor of the 
Senate that “if this country ever needed a Mussolini, it needs 
one now.” 

These were by no means random or purely personal expres- 
sions. The views aired by Owen D. Young, Alfred Smith, Reed, 
Revere and Lloyd reflected the thoughts of the most powerful 
tycoons of finance and industry. Reed “only voiced what many 
others are thinking,” said the magazine Affairs. 

The fascist temper of big business at the low point of the 
economic crisis was noted by several discerning observers. A 
writer in the magazine Current History (September, 1932), 
reported : 

For a good while certain powerful elements have been toying with 
the idea that the way out of our troubles lies through the establish- 
ment of some form of economic and political dictatorship, and meet- 
ings of important personages are known to have been held in New 
York and Chicago, at which sentiment was tested out and possibili- 
ties discussed. It does not appear that anything more startling came 
out of these conferences than a more or less general consensus in 
favor of a coalition super-cabinet of bankers and industrialists. But 
in other quarters there has been less moderation. 
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A well-informed British journalist, writing under the pseudo- 
nym “30-32,” noted similar activities in high Washington society. 
In his book, High-Low Washington, he writes: 

At that time, you could scarcely walk into a club or a drawing room 
anywhere in Washington, without hearing something like Senator 
Reed’s prayer for a Mussolini. Everywhere amateur fascists and parlor 
Whites were damning democracy between drinks. 

Even the cautious New Yor^ Times broadly hinted (broadly— 
for the New Yorl { Times ) that some sort of fascist dictatorship 
might not be such a bad thing after all. Said the Times: 

A question frequently asked by foreign visitors here is “when are 
you going to have a dictator in the United States.” This is not as 
ludicrous a misreading of our political unrest as it might seem. Few 
Americans are ready to give up their existing form of government as 
a dead failure, but many are saying, or sighing, that it ought to be 
supplemented or reinvigorated and directed by some great person- 
ality. . . . The futility and sterility of this session of Congress have led 
to suggestions that either the President should be given more power 
to govern by decree or else that some sort of Council of State should 
have the right and duty to act when Congress fell short. 

All such proposals, however — the Times added somewhat rue- 
fully — failed to explain how the Congress and the Constitution 
were to be set aside in favor of the dictatorship. 11 

The attack on Congress was accompanied by a savage assault 
on all civil liberties and democratic rights. 

As growing numbers of workers and farmers demonstrated 
their refusal to starve quietly and loudly voiced their demand 
for relief, the capitalist class, and the government authorities 
representing it, increasingly resorted to force. In scores of cities, 
unemployment demonstrations were broken up with police bul- 
lets and tear gas; troops were sent out against strikers; Negro 
sharecroppers attempting to organize unions were hunted down 
and lynched; a wave of deportations swept the country; states 
revived old criminal syndicalism and sedition statutes and pro- 
fessional patriots clamored for new repressive laws. 
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As the lines on business charts dropped, the number of viola- 
tions of civil liberties rose. By 1930 the wave of suppression had 
reached the highest crest since the post-war hysteria of 1921. One 
survey of civil liberties in 1930, says: 

There was a marked increase in 1930 in official and mob violence, 
a continued and a greater violation of the rights of labor, a larger 
number of deportations, and increased official interference with the 
expression of civil liberties. . . . The year brought 25 lynchings, com- 
pared with 12 in 1929; 27 cases of mob violence, compared with 5 in 
1929; 121 meetings and demonstrations forbidden, contrasted with 
52 in 1929; a nation-wide drive against Communists; denial in 6 cases 
of citizenship to aliens for pacifist or radical views; a large number 
of deportations, mainly of Communists. . . . 

Not since 1921 has official interference with freedom of speech 
reached such proportions as in 1930. The record of 1930 was 12 1 
meetings or demonstrations forbidden or stopped, resulting in die 
arrest of close to 1,000 Communists, 7 Socialists and 7 others. The 
1929 record was 52 cases of interference. 

The 1930 cases are exclusive of the police attacks on the Com- 
munist-led demonstrations of February, March, May Day, August and 
Labor Day. Hundreds of arrests took place at these demonstrations, 
all over the country, accompanied by brutal police tactics, resulting 
in the injury of scores of persons. 12 

An incomplete compilation, by the International Labor Defense, 
listed the arrest of 5,851 persons in civil liberties cases— including 
1,137 in strikes, 860 for distributing leaflets and other literature, 
and 1,703 in unemployment and other demonstradons. 

Police raided headquarters of workers’ organizations in Detroit, 
Los Angeles, Chicago, Buffalo, Portland and other cities, destroy- 
ing property, seizing private correspondence and arresting hun- 
dreds. Several states revived dormant sedition statutes; and in 
California, where the criminal syndicalism law was invoked for 
the first time since 1924, eleven organizers of an agricultural 
workers strike were railroaded to long jail sentences. The brunt 
of the police terror was borne by the Communists, who had 
played the leading role in organizing workers’ and farmers’ relief 
demonstrations. 

Official and mob violence further increased in 1931. The most 
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acute terror prevailed in the Harlan, Kentucky, coal fields, where 
a local regime of fascist terror was established by the coal oper- 
ators in an effort to suppress a walkout of 18,000 mountaineer 
miners. Twelve miners were killed in the Harlan fields by deputy 
sheriffs and gunmen imported from the slums of Chicago; scores 
were wounded; several kidnaped and beaten; workers’ head- 
quarters destroyed. 13 In Texas, Iowa and South Carolina, labor 
organizers were seized in the dead of night by armed mobs (some 
of them acting with police connivance) and brutally beaten. At 
Pontiac, Michigan, a “vigilante” mob seized and flogged five men 
who had participated in an unemployed demonstration, and 
(parroting the methods of the Italian fascists) compelled one of 
their victims to drink castor oil. The year 1931 also witnessed an 
intensification of the terror against Negroes in the South, exem- 
plified by the arrest and frame-up of the nine Scottsboro boys in 
the spring. 

The growing fascist temper of the ruling class was reflected in 
the following instructions issued to the Illinois National Guard 
in 1931: 

Blank cartridges should never be fired at a mob. When troops of 
the National Guard are ordered on active duty to suppress domestic 
disorders, under no circumstances will blank ammunition be issued 
to them. Never fire over the heads of rioters. The aim should be low, 
with full charge and battlesight. Officers and men should not fear re- 
prisal in case one or more people are killed. 

In 1932, as the crisis deepened, the assault on democratic rights 
reached even greater proportions, and in many parts of the coun- 
try embryonic Hitlers and Mussolinis in local offices established 
regimes of near-fascist terror. Early in March, the police of Ford’s 
feudal fief, Dearborn, opened fire on an unemployment demon- 
stration, killing five and wounding many. In May, the police of 
Melrose Park, a suburb of Chicago, mowed down nine unem- 
ployed demonstrators with machine guns. Georgia revived an old 
“insurrection” statute, enacted immediately after the Civil War, 
for the purpose of illegalizing workers’ organizations; and under 
it, sentenced a 19-year-old Negro youth, Angelo Herndon, to 
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20 years on the chain gang. Deportations of foreign-born workers 
reached record proportions, with Hoover’s Secretary of Labor 
Doak authorizing his agents to make illegal raids and arrests 
without warrant. In Michigan the criminal syndicalism law was 
invoked for the first time against farmers. In Iowa an important 
farming district was placed under martial law in an effort to 
crush the farmers’ struggle against foreclosures. These were only 
a few of the more outstanding violations of democratic rights. 
But the high point of the terrorist drive against workers and 
farmers in 1932 was reached when the regular army, acting under 
Hoover’s orders, drove the bonus marchers out of Washington 
with tear gas, bayonets and tanks. 

At the same time, numerous bills were introduced in Congress 
for the further restriction of democratic rights— among them, the 
Dies bill for deporting militant workers of foreign birth and the 
Eslick bill, making even the expression of revolutionary beliefs 
a severe crime punishable by a heavy prison sentence. The Daugh- 
ters of the American Revolution and other reactionary organiza- 
tions of the same type, simultaneously launched a campaign to 
push through the legislatures of several states bills compelling 
school teachers to take so-called “loyalty oaths.” 

Even the right of suffrage was under attack, as a number of 
localities applied to unemployed workers on relief state laws 
depriving paupers of the right to vote. Before the economic crisis 
millions of workers were disfranchised by residence, literacy, 
property qualifications and poll taxes; and in the South, prac- 
tically the whole Negro people was kept from the franchise either 
by legal trickery or open terror. But the number of disfranchised 
rose enormously in the fall of 1932, because millions of workers 
and farmers were either driven from their homes and therefore 
unable to meet residence qualifications, or were too poor to pay 
even a small poll tax. 

By the close of the Hoover regime, the vestiges of democratic 
rights had dwindled considerably and looked as though they 
might soon disappear altogether. 

The last months of the Hoover administration also witnessed 
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the birth of numerous fascist and semi-fascist organizations. 
Everywhere arose miniature Hitlers and Mussolinis — some of 
them fascist adventurers with messianic delusions, others simple 
racketeers, preying on the desperation and credulity of ignorant 
people, to amass considerable fortunes from the sale of uniforms 
and other regalia. Several of these organizations succeeded in 
recruiting a large following among middle class people and even 
among some backward workers. 

The fascist organizations attracted members by denouncing, 
with typical Hitlerian demagogy, the “international bankers” and 
“the corrupt politicians.” These slogans appealed to confused and 
bewildered people who vaguely sensed that Wall Street was 
responsible for their misery, but who did not know how to fight 
it. The cry for a “strong government,” which the fascists took 
up, also struck a responsive chord among these bewildered folk, 
who were looking for some messiah, some miracle, to lead them 
out of the wilderness. 

Among the many organizations which sprang up like toad- 
stools in the closing months of 1932 and the early months of 
1933 were the Silver Shirts, the Khaki Shirts, the Blue Shirts, 
the White Band and the Nationalists. Most of these organ- 
izations were openly fascist, and some, like the Silver Shirts, 
boasted that they maintained connections with the German 
Nazis. In the summer of 1932 an openly fascist magazine, 
the American Guard, made its appearance under the imprint of 
the “Swastika Press.” At this time, Father Coughlin also began 
to emerge as a national figure; and shortly afterward Lawrence 
Dennis came forward as the “theoretician” of American fascism. 

These, and other, fascist forces will be described in some detail 
in later chapters; but it is necessary to point out at this stage that, 
despite their demagogic attacks on bankers, most of the fascist 
and semi-fascist organizations maintained the most intimate rela- 
tions with big business. 

Thus, at the low point of the economic crisis, American big 
business was moving swifdy in the direction of fascism. Many 
of its most prominent representatives were openly denouncing par- 
liamentary government and calling for dictatorship. Throughout 
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the country democratic rights were being curtailed and hungry 
workers tear-gassed and shot down. Fascist organizations and 
would-be Hitlers were springing up. American democracy faced 
a grave crisis. 



CHAPTER IV 

THE BATTLE LINES FORM 

The fascist tendencies of big business, which became apparent 
with the deepening of the economic crisis, grew swiftly after 
1932. For a brief period the financial oligarchy worked from 
within the New Deal; but as it found it an extremely uncom- 
fortable base of operations, it moved bag and baggage into the 
anti-Roosevelt camp. 

To understand the relationship between big business and the 
Roosevelt administration during the first phase of the New Deal, 
in the spring and summer of 1933, it is necessary to recall that 
when Roosevelt entered office, the entire capitalist system ap- 
peared, to at least some of the more fearful plutocrats, to be on 
the verge of collapse. Nearly all the banks of the nation were 
closed; industry was paralyzed; 17 million were jobless and with- 
out relief; farmers and small home owners were being dispos- 
sessed by the hundreds of thousands. Fear and insecurity gripped 
the nation. All classes and all sections of the population clamored 
for assistance; and all looked for it to the new occupant of the 
White House, whose speeches in the 1932 campaign had prom- 
ised all things to all men. 

Roosevelt attempted to reconcile the contradictory demands of 
the contending social forces. His administration, at this stage, 
represented a broad coalition of heterogeneous interests, ranging 
from the lords of finance, demanding measures to strengthen the 
monopolies, to lower middle class strata clamoring for govern- 
ment action to restrain the monopolies. The Roosevelt govern- 
ment was not, of course, a coalition government in the European 
sense. It was not based on a formal affiance of political parties. 
However, the New Deal had the support of all sections of the 
capitalist class and of the trade union movement. In this sense, 
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Roosevelt headed something approximating a “national coali- 
tion.” The heterogeneous character of the administration was 
reflected both in the Roosevelt cabinet and in the composition of 
the “brain trust.” At one pole of the Cabinet was Secretary of 
Treasury Woodin, an important financier, linked with the most 
powerful groups in Wall Street; at the other, Secretary of Inte- 
rior Ickes, a fairly advanced progressive. Similarly the personnel 
of the brain trust extended from General Hugh Johnson, a close 
associate of the stock-manipulator Bernard Baruch, to Professor 
Rexford Guy Tugwell, an economist with a wide reputation as 
a liberal. 

Roosevelt gathered together this strange conglomeration of 
irreconcilable forces for what he regarded as a great national 
crusade to lift the economic system from the abyss of the crisis. 
For this “national” crusade, Roosevelt was admirably equipped. 
He was a politician of consummate skill, practiced in the art of 
maneuver and compromise. 

But not all the political dexterity in the world could long 
harness such divergent forces as the starving unemployed, the 
dispossessed farmers, the desperate petty rentiers and the lords 
of the American economic system into a smoothly-working team. 
The coalition could not last long. It was certain sooner or later 
to fall apart. 

The basis for coalition was slim and precarious indeed. Big 
business was willing for the moment to go along in a “national 
coalition” in order to achieve its principal immediate objectives — 
the relaxation of the anti-trust laws and increased government 
assistance to key industrial and financial units on the verge of 
bankruptcy; but it was bitterly opposed to even the smallest con- 
cessions to the workers and farmers. Only its extreme desperation 
in the critical spring days of 1933 made it tolerate the reformist 
elements in the Roosevelt program. Once out of the pit of the 
crisis, it was certain to fight for the withdrawal of all reforms 
and concessions to the people. 

This situation later confronted Roosevelt with the choice of 
going along with the program of big business reaction, following 
a “middle course” or decisively aligning himself with the forces 
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fighting against plutocracy. Roosevelt chose in the main to fol- 
low a policy which he is said to have described as “a little left 
of center.” This was essentially the basis for the split between 
Roosevelt and big business. The economic royalists were march- 
ing on the road to fascism and Roosevelt refused to accompany 
them. 

For the brief period that the “national coalition” lasted, how- 
ever, it carried out, as such coalitions invariably do,* the prin- 
cipal immediate demands of the plutocracy. There were, to be 
sure, sharp conflicts within the administration in which the eco- 
nomic royalists did not always have their way; but in most con- 
troversial issues they rode roughshod over the representatives of 
petty capital. 

First Stage of the New Deal 

The Roosevelt program even at this stage had certain progres- 
sive features, providing partial relief for the unemployed — which 
Hoover had refused through three and a half years of unemploy- 
ment and hunger— and holding out the promise of collective 
bargaining. But these progressive features were heavily over- 
shadowed during the first phase of the New Deal by the big 
business program. In fact, from a historical viewpoint, they 
helped to make that program palatable to a people driven by 
misery and hunger to a point where it was ready, as General 
Johnson put it, to hang the bankers. An openly reactionary 
regime such as Hoover’s might conceivably have thrust the big 
business program down the throats of the people with bayonets. 
The progressive features of Roosevelt’s program persuaded the 
people to swallow the program in its entirety. 

Insofar as the first phase of the New Deal carried out the pro- 
gram of the economic royalists, it contained certain definite fascist 

•Such “national" coalitions are by their very nature not “national” at all. 
The economic royalists, whose interests are opposed to those of the vast majority 
of people, exercise by virtue of their vast economic power, hegemony within the 
coalition. Such coalitions, therefore, inevitably tend to become in essence big 
business governments, diametrically opposed to the People’s Front type of coali- 
tion, which represents an alliance of social forces struggling against the 
monopolists. 
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elements. It was for this reason that the Communists sharply 
attacked the Roosevelt administration, at a time when prac- 
tically every other political group, including the Socialists, 
accorded it warm support.* 

Although the leading plutocratic groups camped for only a 
brief period within the Roosevelt administration and quickly 
moved into bitter opposition to it, it is important to examine 
briefly this aspect of the first stage of the New Deal before pass- 
ing on to later developments. 

The fascist elements in the New Deal program of this period 
were clearly the handiwork of the financial tycoons who played 
so important a role in the Roosevelt administration during its 
first few months. The duPonts, the Aldriches, the Swopes and 
others who later rallied under the banner of the Liberty League, 
occupied key posts in the early New Deal set-up and formulated 
many of the laws which they later denounced as subversive and 
unconstitutional. 

Compare the program of big business, as formulated by H. I. 
Harriman in May, 1932, with the first acts of the New Deal 
during the “coalition” period. Harriman in May, 1932, demanded 
government economy; Roosevelt, in March, 1933, pushed a bill 
through Congress slashing war veterans’ pensions and cutting 
the salaries of government employees 15 per cent. Harriman 
demanded the relaxation of the anti-trust laws and the enlarge- 
ment of the powers of trade associations; the N.R.A. set aside the 
anti-trust laws and gave the trade associations vast powers to 
draft codes of “fair competition.” Harriman asked for die estab- 

• Liberals almost unanimously regarded the first phase of the New Deal as a 
“peaceful revolution,” which would once and for all end the rule of the 
economic overlords and establish a “fair” and “just” balance between capital 
and labor, big business and small business, creditors and debtors, bankers and 
farmers. Some visionaries even saw in it the promise of Socialism. Norman 
Thomas, Socialist leader who turned against Roosevelt at approximately the 
same time as the economic royalists, exclaimed in 1933 that the New Deal held 
out the hope that advance “toward a truly socialist society” would be facili- 
tated. The left liberal weekly magazine, the New Republic, compared the N.R.A. 
with the program of the Russian Bolsheviks in September, 1917. {New Republic, 
May 17, 1933.) The Communists alone were critical and pointed out the fascist 
elements within the New Deal at this period. 
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lishment of an “economic council” to consider the fundamental 
problems affecting “all business”; Roosevelt set up the Industrial 
Advisory Board. Harriman demanded the enlargement of the 
powers and funds of the Reconstruction Finance Corporation; 
Roosevelt, in the first few months of his administration, increased 
the capital of the R.F.C. from $3,800,000,000 to $4,450,000,000 
and in addition authorized the R.F.C. to issue an unlimited 
amount of debentures for the purchase of bank stock. Harriman 
demanded the strengthening of the powers of the President; 
Roosevelt assumed more powers than any President had exercised 
in peace-time. 

The promotion of monopoly dirough governmental sanctions 
was the most conspicuous fascist element in the first stage of the 
New Deal. The N.R.A— fathered, as Professor Moley later 
admitted, 1 by the Chamber of Commerce— frankly listed among 
its major aims “the organization of industry for the purpose of 
co-operative action among trade groups.” Actions taken under 
the industrial codes were exempt from prosecution under the 
anti-trust laws. The provisions of the N.R.A. industrial codes — 
which for the most part encouraged price-fixing and monopolistic 
practices — were legally binding, and violators were liable to heavy 
penalties. 

Thus, in effect, the N.R.A. placed the full weight of the law 
and governmental authority behind the big business offensive 
against small competitors. With the government threatening to 
“crack down” on small price-cutters, the monopolies and trusts 
were able to raise prices and to force out of business thousands 
of petty establishments. In March, 1934, the Federal Trade Com- 
mission informed the Senate that the iron and steel code had 
strengthened monopolistic practices and price-fixing. Two months 
later the official National Recovery Review Board, headed by 
Clarence Darrow, published a report charging that the N.R.A. 
was encouraging monopoly to the disadvantage of all consumers 
and was crushing small business. 

The implications of this policy of promoting monopoly with 
the aid of governmental sanctions were clearly stated by William 
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O. Thompson, a member of the Darrow board, in his letter of 
resignation to President Roosevelt: 

The trend of the National Recovery Administration — he wrote — 
has been and continues to be toward the encouragement and de- 
velopment of monopoly capitalism in the United States Its de- 

velopment day by day reveals more clearly a marked trend toward 
fascism in the United States. 

These features of the N.R.A. also revealed, as an interesting 
sidelight, how within a “coalition” of the early New Deal type, 
big business tends to bend to its purposes the representatives of 
small capital. In numerous writings, Professor Tugwell and sim- 
ilar middle class theorists advanced the notion that the relaxation 
of the anti-trust laws and the encouragement of monopoly would 
lead to a beatific era of organized and planned capitalism. They 
saw in the naive vision of an “organized capitalism” the govern- 
ment acting as a “senior partner” to safeguard the interests of 
the workers and consumers generally. Tugwell and his fellow- 
liberals in the brain trust hoped that the governmental tail would 
wag the dog of big business; but the facts proved otherwise. 

Practically all of the N.R.A. codes were drawn up by the trade 
associations, which were naturally dominated by their most pow- 
erful members. In almost all cases, the code authorities were 
merely the large corporations with false whiskers. Labor, like- 
wise, proved to be a very unequal partner in the alleged partner- 
ship of capital, labor and government. Out of the 775 basic and 
supplementary codes in operation at the beginning of 1935, only 
26 allowed for the participation of “labor representatives” on the 
code authorities, and of these only four provided for the participa- 
tion of representatives chosen by specified labor organizations. 2 

Equally as dangerous as the encouragement of monopoly under 
the N.R.A. was the closer fusion of the Wall Street oligarchy 
with the government apparatus. Whereas the financial overlords 
had previously been content to exercise political control indirectly 
through subservient professional politicians, in the critical days 

J 933 > £ hey partly abandoned this devious method and openly 
took over key governmental posts, particularly in the N.RA. 
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Among the members of the Industrial Advisory Board of the 
N.R-A. were such giants of finance and industry as Walter 
Teagle of Standard Oil; Gerard Swope of Morgan-controlled 
General Electric; Pierre duPont; Alfred P. Sloan Jr. of Morgan- 
duPont controlled General Motors, and Myron C. Taylor of 
Morgan’s U. S. Steel. Members of this board, according to Gen- 
eral Johnson’s own admission, had complete access to Johnson’s 
office “whenever they discovered anything that needed attention.” 
Heading the National Industrial Recovery Board itself for a 
time was S. Clay Williams, head of the R. J. Reynolds Tobacco 
Company, notorious for its anti-labor policies. 

The closer fusion between big business and government was 
also reflected in the huge loans doled out to financial institutions 
and the railroads through the R.F.C. and other agencies. The 
New Deal, during its first few months, not only gready expanded 
the funds of the RJF.C. and established additional agencies for 
assisting big business, but authorized the R.F.C. to buy preferred 
stock and capital notes issued by the banks. 

Simultaneously there was a dangerous tendency on the part of 
some administration officials to support the campaign of reac- 
tionary industrialists for the illegalization of strikes. This tend- 
ency emerged as millions of workers struck in 1933 and 1934 for 
the right of collective bargaining, which the N.RA. had promised 
them, but which the large open shop employers refused to rec- 
ognize. 

Officials like General Johnson, who were close to the employers, 
attempted to wheedle the strikers back to work and when these 
tactics failed, openly threatened to outlaw the right to strike. 
Addressing the A. F. of L. convention in October, 1933, General 
Johnson warned, “The plain stark truth is you cannot tolerate 
a strike.” Three weeks after this declaration he went still further 
and proposed the “absolute elimination” of the right to strike. 
Johnson’s anti-strike campaign reached a climax in the San Fran- 
cisco general strike of July, 1934, when he publicly incited mob 
violence against the strikers, with the declaration that “the people 
would act to wipe out this subversive element as you would wipe 
off a chalk mark on a blackboard with a wet sponge.” The gen- 
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eral’s eloquent fascist appeal encouraged the raids, kidnapings, 
floggings and murders carried out in the summer of 1934 against 
trade unionists. 

However, President Roosevelt did not go along with the reac- 
tionary wing of his government which was seeking to illegalize 
strikes. He vacillated a good deal on the issue, alternately issuing 
“warnings” to both the workers and the open shop employers. 
But, in the end, he refused to follow the violent strike-breaking 
and union-smashing policy which the reactionary employers 
demanded of him. 

This, in fact, was one of the principal reasons why big business 
split with Roosevelt and launched its bitter campaign against the 
New Deal. The economic autocrats were determined to halt trade 
union organization, and found Roosevelt an obstacle in their way. 

Economic Recovery ” and Class Realignment 

What precipitated the latent differences within the New Deal 
set-up and the break-up of the “national coalition,” was the pecul- 
iar character of the economic recovery of 1933-34. The recovery, 
deformed from its inception by the general crisis of capitalism, 
had the effect of sharpening instead of alleviating class tensions 
and, consequently, of accelerating the fascist tendencies of the 
plutocracy. 

Its first effect was to relieve the economic royalists of the fear 
of bankruptcy which had impelled them to tolerate the progres- 
sive features of the New Deal. The self-confidence and arrogance 
of big business rose with its profits. According to the National 
City Bank, 1,475 important business firms which had reported 
an aggregate deficit of $97,000,000 in 1932, announced net profits 
of $661,000,000 in 1933, and in 1934 the net profits of leading 
manufacturing and trading companies rose 64 per cent over 1933. 

But the recovery which brought such vast benefits to the eco- 
nomic overlords at the same time increased the desperation of the 
masses of people. Despite the sharp increase in production, unem- 
ployment throughout 1933 and 1934 remained well above ten 
million. Average money wages rose; but the gains were more 
than offset by rapidly rising retail prices. In the manufacturing 
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industries, a government survey admitted, per capita wages rose 
8.5 per cent from the summer of 1933 to the summer of 1934, 
while living costs shot up 9.5 per cent. 

The rural population likewise profited little from recovery. 
The rise in gross farm income was partly offset by the increased 
prices of manufactured goods which farmers buy. Crop curtail- 
ment benefited the upper and some middle strata of the farm 
population, but at the same time drove off the land many thou- 
sands of poor tenants; and the rise in land values encouraged 
creditors to crack down harder on indebted farmers. Farm fore- 
closures which in the crisis year of 1932 were 28.4 per thousand 
farms rose to a record figure of 38.8 per thousand in 1933 and 
in 1934 were still as high as 28.0 per thousand. 

In the contradiction between the prosperity of the financial 
magnates and mass misery was the basic explanation of the 
upsurge of popular struggle which forced the break between big 
business and Roosevelt. After five years of unemployment, hun- 
ger and evictions, workers and farmers were determined to obtain 
a really new deal. And strengthening this determination was 
their belief that the White House was with them in their struggle 
for a better life. 

Thus, while big business lost its fear of bankruptcy, it faced at 
the same time what it regarded as a new peril in the determined 
steps of workers and farmers to improve their conditions. Par- 
ticularly was it alarmed by the rapid organization of unorganized 
workers, who sought to convert the promise of collective bar- 
gaining into reality. Strike after strike swept the basic industries 
where company terror and espionage had previously sufficed to 
prevent organization. The number of workers involved in strikes 
rose from 242,826 in 1932 to 812,137 I 933 anc ^ x >353>6o8 in 1934. 

The bare statistics only incompletely indicate the new spirit which 
permeated labor. Trade unions sprang up in the automobile, 
rubber, aluminum, electrical manufacturing and other industries, 
long strongholds of the open shoppers. Sympathetic strikes were 
frequent— and in San Francisco reached the proportions of a gen- 
eral strike. Reactionary bureaucratic officials were swept aside in 
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some trade unions and replaced by alert, militant new leaders. 
The great mass of American labor was asdr. 

Simultaneously a spirit of militant determination to achieve 
the promise of the New Deal permeated the farm population and 
middle class people in the cities. A wave of farm strikes, sur- 
passing that of 1931-32, spread through the middle west, with as 
many as a quarter of a million farmers picketing the highways 
at one point in the autumn of 1933. In the cities, demonstrations 
against foreclosures and high living costs indicated the dissatis- 
faction of the middle class with a recovery which chiefly benefited 
the plutocracy. 

The growth of popular unrest gradually crystallized big busi- 
ness sentiment against the New Deal. The position of the eco- 
nomic autocrats had been greatly strengthened by the relaxation 
of the anti-trust laws, huge loans to the banks and railroads, the 
devaluation of the dollar and the intensification of the speed-up 
under the N.R.A. They could now dispense with “emergency” 
measures and no longer felt it necessary to put up with the 
reform elements in the New Deal and Roosevelt’s promises of 
an “abundant life” for the people. In fact, they felt that these 
aspects of Roosevelt’s program were pardy responsible for the 
new boldness in the labor movement. They were determined to 
prevent new reforms and to annul those already enacted. 

Early in 1934 important business interests began to press for a 
revision of the Roosevelt program along these lines. Leading the 
campaign were organizations like the Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States, the National Association of Manufacturers and 
the American Management Association. The demands of these 
groups were practically identical. They were succinctly stated in 
a declaration issued by the Chamber of Commerce in the summer 
: 934 - The Chamber’s pronunciamento declared that for 18 
months the chamber had supported Roosevelt’s program, but that 
it now felt a revision necessary to restore “business confidence” 
and ensure complete economic “recovery.” Hampering the resto- 
ration of confidence, it said, were “increasing strikes and violent 
labor disturbances”; “the enormous expenditures by the federal 
government”; “increasing activity in the exercise in control over 
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or management of private business by government bureaus and 
officials”; “increasing activity by the federal government in estab- 
lishing or subsidizing enterprises in competition with private 
business”; “utterances by those who assume to speak for the 
administration which destroy confidence in the security of prop- 
erty and investments.” 

Big business particularly resented the collective bargaining 
clause. It had opposed it from the beginning, and even while the 
N.R.A. bill was in Senate committee in the spring of 1933, 
Robert Lamont, head of the Iron and Steel Institute, and other 
moguls of finance, had broadly intimated that they would not 
observe Section 7A. Now with strikes spreading through the basic 
industries, they launched an intensive campaign to remove it from 
the statute books. The most reactionary groups went even fur- 
ther and openly pressed for legislation to outlaw the right to 
strike and picket. “Strikes and lockouts should be illegal,” de- 
clared the National Association of Cotton Manufacturers, 
“when they are designed to coerce the government, either directly 
or indirectly, by inflicting hardship on the community.” 3 

Another point over which big business was highly exercised 
was what the Chamber of Commerce called “increasing control” 
by government officials over “private business.” Although the 
N.RA. codes were, in the main, drawn up by the trade associa- 
tions, independent or liberal officials sometimes attempted to 
impose restraints upon the predatory aims of the monopolies. 
Big business sought to remove these impediments. Towards the 
end of 1933, Gerard Swope, head of the N.R.A. Industrial Advi- 
sory Board, proposed that a national chamber of commerce take 
over the actual administration of the N.RA. with government 
supervision reduced to a faint whisper. In June, 1934, a meeting 
of the board dropped even this pretense and demanded that 
industry “regulate itself.” As big capital regained its strength, it 
also regained its traditional arrogance, refusing to submit to even 
phld regulatory measures long in force in most European capital- 
ist countries.* 

* “There can be little question about the fact strong governmental measures 
w cre justified in J932 and 1933.’’ said the Journal of Commerce early in 1936. 
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It was on these points that the decisive sections of big business 
and the Roosevelt administration parted ways. On the one hand, 
the economic royalists were pressing for increased power and still 
greater profits; on the other, the people were struggling, as never 
before, against monopoly rule and for a more abundant life. 
Roosevelt was caught between these two major forces. He vacil- 
lated, attempting by skillful maneuvers to retain the confidence 
of both sides; but in the end he refused to accompany big busi- 
ness on its march toward fascism. The break-up of the “national 
coalition” came, then, not as reactionary propagandists allege, 
because Roosevelt had embarked on a “socialistic program,” but 
because he rejected the demands of the economic royalists for 
relief cuts, union-busting, lower wages and a further curtailment 
of democratic rights. 

The realignment of forces in the United States was hastened 
by the world-shaking developments in Europe. The triumph of 
fascism in Germany taught much to both reactionaries and pro- 
gressives in this country. On the one hand, the success of the 
Nazis inspired American reactionaries to press more boldly along 
the path toward fascism; on the other hand, it awakened many 
formerly apathetic workers and farmers to the danger of fascism. 
If the cruelties of the Nazi barbarians horrified most Americans, 
they received tacit and sometimes open approval in high Amer- 
ican business circles, which became increasingly determined to 
emulate German finance capital. The Austrian anti-fascist upris- 
ing of 1934, brutally suppressed by the semi-fascist Dollfuss 
regime, and the popular struggles in France against the growing 
fascist danger, emphasized the lessons of Germany and likewise 
influenced the realignment of forces here. 

Big Business Breads With Roosevelt 

The rift which developed between big capital and the Roose- 
velt administration widened as recovery continued and as the 

"• • • ® ut emergency has passed. Even if we grant that the New Deal legisla- 
tion, taken as a whole, greatly speeded up the process of recovery, was it not 
time to call a halt when business was definitely on the upgrade? Nevertheless, 
the Roosevelt administration went on." (January 30, 1936.) 
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Wall Street reactionaries felt strong enough to demand the com- 
plete fulfillment of their program. They mobilized their forces 
in an effort to compel Roosevelt to change his course — or, if that 
failed, to drive him out of office. 

The first open assault against Roosevelt came as early as Octo- 
ber, 1933, when Alfred Smith — who two years earlier had pro- 
posed the shelving of the Constitution — denounced the admin- 
istration as “bureaucratic.” This was promptly followed by a 
barrage from Hearst excoriating Roosevelt as a “dictator.” Smith 
and Hearst constituted the vanguard of reaction. They moved 
into the attack before the most important financial groups had 
decided to break with the Roosevelt regime. But gradually the 
vanguard was reinforced and, during the strike wave of 1934, 
big business, in almost a solid phalanx, moved against the Roose- 
velt camp. The mobilization for a frontal assault against Roose- 
velt was signalized by the formation of the American Liberty 
League, in August, 1934, with the support of the Morgans, 
duPonts and other formidable financial groups. 

By the autumn of 1934, the attack was in full swing. Business 
titans and professional patriots, who in 1932 and 1933 had clam- 
ored for a dictatorship, now denounced Roosevelt for assuming 
“unconstitutional” powers. The Roosevelt program was fiercely 
attacked as “socialistic”; the mildest reforms branded as “impor- 
tations from Moscow”; and timid liberals, like Secretary Perkins 
and Professor Tugwell, labeled “subversive” agents. The red- 
baiting campaign of the Liberty Leaguers, Hearst and their allies 
was the most sustained and venomous in the history of the 
country. 

Speaking of the French reactionaries of 1849, Karl Marx, in 
the Eighteenth Brumaire, wrote: “It was socialistic to build a 
railway where a canal already existed. Any one who was attacked 
with a sword and strove to defend himself with a walking stick 
was stigmatized as a Socialist.” So with the Liberty Leaguers. 
Ihe TV A, the PWA, unemployment relief were stigmatized 
as “socialistic” measures intended to subvert the existing order. 
Roosevelt’s mild tax bill, introduced in the summer of 1935, was 
described in the usually staid monthly bank letter of the National 
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City Bank as “based upon the principles of Karl Marx and the 
Communist Manifesto <” and as “declaration of war upon so-called 
capitalism.” 4 No lies were too fantastic, no methods too unscru- 
pulous, for these defenders of monopolistic privilege in their war 
against Roosevelt. 

Some of the more adventurous sections of Wall Street even 
toyed with the idea of a fascist coup d’etat. In November, 1934, 
General Smedley Buder, former head of the Marine Corps, 
announced that Gerald P. MacGuire, a salesman for a leading 
Wall Street brokerage firm, Grayson M.-P. Murphy, had pro- 
posed that Butler march a half million war veterans to Washing- 
ton and seize power. MacGuire assured Butler that an imposing 
list of financiers was behind the movement and that they were 
prepared to spend $3,000,000 to launch the march. The necessary 
arms and equipment, he suggested, could be obtained on credit 
from the Remington Arms Company through the duPont family, 
which owns a controlling interest in Remington. 

The MacGuire proposal has since been ridiculed as too “fan- 
tastic” for serious consideration. But it had at least this much 
significance: it demonstrated that some sections of Wall Street 
had reached the point of considering a fully fascist program. 

Under the pressure of the Wall Street campaign, Roosevelt 
hesitatingly attempted to retreat; but retreat was cut off by 
growing popular unrest. The autumn of 1934 which saw the 
initiation of Wall Street’s open offensive, also saw the rapid 
development of progressive, if confused, popular protest move- 
ments like Upton Sinclair’s Epic organization and the Town- 
send old-age pension movement; and also of demagogic fascist 
organizations like Huey Long’s Share-the-Wealth movement 
and Coughlin’s National Union for Social Justice. These organ- 
izations attracted millions of impoverished and desperate people 
who were losing confidence in the Roosevelt administration 
and seeking new channels through which they could make 
their demands felt. As Roosevelt vacillated under the blows of 
the reactionaries, popular dissatisfaction, and with it the influ- 
ence of Long and Coughlin, grew. The swift development of 
these forces— particularly of the Long movement which threat- 
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ened to take the shape of a new political party — constituted a 
powerful political factor with which Roosevelt had to reckon. 

Thus, despite the clamor of big capital, Roosevelt was pressed 
by the growth of mass unrest to move leftward in the spring and 
summer of 1935. The tax bill, increasing corporate taxes; the 
public utilities bill, imposing minor restrictions on holding com- 
panies; the social security bill; the Wagner labor law, the Guffey 
coal bill and the banking bill were enacted. With these measures 
completed, Roosevelt felt that his left flank was comparatively 
secure and attempted to make overtures to Wall Street. In Sep- 
tember, 1935? he wrote his letter to Roy Howard promising busi- 
ness a “breathing spell.” Shortly afterwards Secretary of Com- 
merce Roper came forward with the further assurance that 
business need no longer feel any “uncertainty as to what may 
come with respect to governmental measures.” 

But big capital brusquely rejected these overtures. Its dislike 
and distrust for Roosevelt had been solidified by the reform leg- 
islation of 1935 into a bitter and unyielding hatred. The cleavage 
between the economic royalists and the Roosevelt administration 
was now too wide to be quickly bridged. Big capital determined 
to oust Roosevelt from office and to replace him with a more 
docile figure who would swiftly and ruthlessly carry out the Wall 
Street program. 

The Elections of 1936 

With Roosevelt firmly in control of the Democratic machine, 
big business turned to the Republican Party as the political 
instrument with which to achieve its aims. It took complete 
control of the national machine of the Republican Party, dictated 
the Republican platform and picked the Republican Presidential 
candidate.* Expediency required that neither the platform nor 
the candidate reveal the full aims of the forces behind them. 
Just as the duPonts and other Liberty Leaguers masqueraded 

•Arthur Krock, Washington correspondent of the New York. Times, reported 
lhat Winthrop Aldrich, head of the Rockefeller-controlled Chase National Bank, 
Ogden L. Mills, the financier and publisher Eugene Meyer, and Chase bank 
economist Benjamin Anderson provided “the basic foundation” of Landon’s 
pre-convention campaign. (New York Times, June 30, 1936.) 
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behind the Declaration of Independence, so Landon and the 
Republican program were vested with a spurious air of “liberal- 
ism.” But the liberal mask fitted badly. Behind it showed the 
grim visage of reaction. The fact that Hearst had proposed 
Landon ’s candidacy as early as August, 1935, was sufficient to 
convince millions of Americans that Landon was the candidate 
of the blackest reactionary forces. And this belief was confirmed 
by the forces which gathered around the Landon standard. The 
Liberty Leaguers, regardless of former political affiliations, the 
Black Legionnaires, the Ku Klux Klanners, Hearst, MacFadden 
and the Nazis* all threw their weight behind Landon’s can- 
didacy. And behind these groups were the billions of Morgan, 
Rockefeller, duPont, Mellon and Ford.** 

During the early stages of the Presidential campaign, the 
Landon forces maintained the pretense of “democracy” and “pro- 
gressivism,” ### conducting their fascist, anti-labor, anti-Negro and 
anti-Semitic agitation through underground channels and through 
subsidiary organizations like the Southern Committee to Uphold 

•The Nazis conducted an extremely active campaign on behalf of Landon, 
and the Republicans welcomed their support Chief of the German bureau of 
the naturalized citizens committee of the Republican State Committee in New 
York was Josef Vogel, printing: foreman of the Deutscher Wcckruf und Bco- 
bachter, Nazi organ published in the United States. A frequent visitor to the 
committee was Colonel Edward Emerson, Nazi agent and anti-Semitic propa- 
gandist The Deutscher Wcckfuf und Beobachter energetically pushed Landon’s 
cause in the latter stages of the campaign, and vituperatively denounced Roose- 
velt. 

** According to a report of the Senate campaign expenditures committee, 
the Republican National Committee, and allied organizations, spent $14,198,202 
on the 1936 campaign, in the most expensive campaign in history. This sum 
didn’t include tremendous sums spent by individuals and local organizations. 
Twelve members of the duPont family contributed $510,370 to the Republican 
Party and allied organizations. Contributions of the Rockefeller family totaled 
$103,000. The oil magnate J. Howard Pew contributed $61,500; union-busting 
steel magnate, Ernest T. Weir, $97,300; banker George F. Baker, $55,000; J. P. 
Morgan, $50,000; William Randolph Hearst, $40,000; Andrew W. Mellon and 
his nephew Richard K. Mellon, $20,000 each. 

*** Although Landon posed as a defender of democracy and denounced 
Roosevelts alleged dictatorial tendencies, he himself, in March, 1933, at an oil 
conference called by Roosevelt, declared that the “iron hand of a dictator is 
preferable to a paralytic stroke." (Cited by Secretary of Interior Ickes in speech 
over Columbia Broadcasting System, August 3, 1936.) 
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the Constitution. But as the campaign wore on, the Republican 
leadership abandoned its democratic pretenses and revealed its 
true position. Early in October, Republican National Chairman 
Hamilton demanded that Roosevelt give “the government inves- 
tigators a free hand to rout out the alien agitators of Commu- 
nism” for deportation. Echoing the editorials of the Hearst press, 
he clamored for a drive on “un-Americanism.” Like Hearst, 
Hamilton adopted a definition of “un-Americanism” broad 
enough to include anyone who refused to subscribe to the fascist 
doctrines of the professional patriots. According to Hamilton, 
even the mildly liberal trade union leader Dubinsky was a “red” 
and a “Communist,” 5 Spanish democracy was “Communistic” 
and its leaders, who were fighting to crush fascist tyranny, were 
“murderers.” This was the character of the Republican campaign 
and an indication of the fascist tendencies of its leading spokes- 
men. 

Thus the Presidential struggle of 1936 was not the ordinary 
American election contest between two sets of politically indis- 
tinguishable programs and candidates. It squarely confronted the 
nation with the issue: democracy or fascism. If the forces grouped 
around Landon had won the elections, it would have meant the 
triumph of the most reactionary and jingoistic sections of big 
business, of those groups in American society which were at- 
tempting to drag the country towards fascism. 

Secretary of Interior Ickes pointed to the real issue in his 
speech in Altoona, Pennsylvania, in the summer of 1935. 

It becomes more apparent every day — he said — that there is a 
sinister movement in this country that seeks to superimpose on our 
free American institutions a system of hateful fascism. This group is 
composed of, or at least has the active support of, those who have 
grown tremendously rich and powerful through the exploitation not 
only of natural resources, but of the men, women and children of 
America. Having stopped at nothing to acquire the wealth that they 
possess, they will stop at nothing to hold onto that wealth, and to 
add to it. . . . Stimulating us to patriotic fervor by pretending that a 
Communistic uprising threatens in this country, these gentry are 
attempting to line us up in support of a fascist coup d’etat. 
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The line between the democratic and reactionary forces in the 
election campaign was not, of course, sharply drawn throughout. 
Within the Landon camp were some misguided friends of democ- 
racy who failed to understand the issues of the campaign. Within 
the Roosevelt camp were reactionary machine politicians and 
others whose real sympathies were with the economic royalists, 
but who in the election campaign clung to Roosevelt’s coat-tails 
as a matter of political expediency. Furthermore, Roosevelt 
managed to retain support among some important capitalist 
groups. There were the large “independents,” such as Chrysler, 
whose interests conflicted with the Morgan, duPont, Rockefeller 
and Mellon dynasties; rentiers, who lived off dividends and 
interest, and who felt that the small clique which ruled the large 
corporations were drawing off an undue proportion of the total 
profits in the form of fat salaries, bonuses, etc.; “enlightened” 
capitalists, such as the Boston merchant Filene, who believed 
with Roosevelt that capitalism could in the long run strengthen 
its position by following a flexible policy and granting occasional 
concessions to workers and farmers. It was essentially these strata 
that Roosevelt himself really represented. 

But between these groups and the hard-boiled gentry of the 
Liberty League, between Roosevelt and Landon, there was a sub- 
stantial difference which only the obtuse or the willfully blind 
could fail to see. Roosevelt was not the staunchest possible cham- 
pion of democracy; he tended to vacillate and retreat before the 
attacks of reaction; he was no real bulwark against the growth 
of fascism. But his administration no longer represented, as it 
did in the early days of the New Deal, the main camp of reaction. 
It was under the Landon banner that the hosts of reaction and 
fascism were now marshaled. 

It was this difference which attracted to Roosevelt the support 
of practically all organized labor and which drew into the Landon 
fold every reactionary and fascist organization of any consequence. 
Norman Thomas, with the blindness that comes from confine- 
ment in the dark recesses of political sectarianism, could remark 
that the Republicans “want to go back to the time of William 
McKinley, to the time of genuine individualistic capitalism, tem- 
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pered by a little modern social service.” 6 But the great majority 
of American people, whose instincts were sounder than Thomas’ 
judgment, knew that Landon’s and Hamilton’s “modern social 
service” was of essentially the same variety as Hitler’s and Mus- 
solini’s. 

While the Socialists, under the influence of Trotskyism, 
directed their main attack against Roosevelt and thus gave aid 
and comfort to the reactionaries, the Communist Party directed 
its fire chiefly against the fascist forces around the Landon ban- 
ner. The Communist leader Earl Browder, in a series of pene- 
trating speeches, repeatedly pointed out that while Roosevelt 
assumed a weak, vacillating “middle” position and tended to 
retreat under reactionary pressure, the real fascist danger came 
from the Landon camp. 

The Communist Party — Browder said — declares without qualifica- 
tion that the Landon-Hearst-Wall Street ticket is the chief enemy of 
the liberties, peace and prosperity of the American people. Its 
victory would carry our country a long way on the road to fascism 
and war. 

When the American people went to the polls in November 
and defeated Landon by a crushing majority, they dealt a severe 
blow not merely to the Republican Party, but to those Wall 
Street forces which had engineered the Landon campaign and 
which were seeking to strengthen their domination over the 
American people by destroying the last vestiges of democratic 
rights. 

Fascist Temper of Finance Capital 

The attack launched by the economic royalists against demo- 
cratic rights during the 1933-36 period was the most savage in the 
history of the United States, with the possible exception of die 
hysterical war period. Open terror by state troops and police, 
supplemented by the extra-legal violence of vigilante and lynch 
mobs, became commonplace in almost every section of the coun- 
try. The courts strengthened their usurped powers to a hitherto 
unknown degree and the highest court in the land, the United 
States Supreme Court, struck down law after law passed by Con- 
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gress, in defiance of popular will and the rights vested in Con- 
gress by the Constitution. Criminal syndicalism and sedition laws, 
which had long been dormant, were revived and brought into 
use. An epidemic of anti-labor, sedition and “loyalty” oath bills 
swept the legislatures of a majority of the states. Censorship over 
movies and plays increased. Employers strengthened their private 
armies, laid in huge munitions supplies and hired corps of spies 
and thugs in their campaign to smash the unions. 

It was during this period that the Supreme Court emerged as 
perhaps the principal institutional bulwark of reaction. In pre- 
vious periods, when the Presidency had been under the firm con- 
trol of big business, the court played a role secondary to the 
executive branch of the government as an impediment to prog- 
ress. Now, however, with the Presidency in the hands of Roose- 
velt, the conservative corporation lawyers, who dominated the 
Supreme Court, came to the rescue of the economic royalists. 
When the reactionary drive against Roosevelt was at its height 
in the spring of 1935, the Supreme Court went into action and 
nullified one New Deal law after another. Among the first to go 
was the N.R.A., which, from the viewpoint of big business, had 
outlived its usefulness. After that came the AA.A. decision which 
attacked the principle of government taxation for farm relief. 
Other decisions nullified the railroad retirement act, which made 
railroad pensions compulsory; voided the Frazier-Lemke act, 
providing partial relief to mortgage-ridden farmers; and set aside 
other progressive legislation, all in defense of the privileges and 
prerogatives of big business. 

Never before had the Supreme Court attempted to exercise on 
such a vast scale its usurped powers to nullify Congressional leg- 
islation. From 1803, when the court first claimed its powers to 
void the law of the country, until the Civil War, the court 
wielded this power only once — in the notorious Dred Scott case, 
which played an important part in precipitating the war between 
the states.* It was not until after the Civil War, when monopoly 

* Louis Boudin, in his Government by Judiciary, write*: 

TTic most striking thing from our present point of view about the history 
of the United States is that from the time the question of the constitutionality 
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capitalism developed the power of the judiciary as a means of 
strengthening its own rule, that the courts began to exercise their 
usurped powers on a considerable scale. From i860 to 1932, the 
Court refused to recognize the right of Congress to enact laws 
in 60 cases. At no stage, however, did it wield its autocratic 
powers with the vigor that it did in 1935-36 when it rendered 
12 decisions against Congress. 

This development was of the most far-reaching importance for 
the future of American democracy. It meant that five reactionary 
lawyers, constituting themselves a majority of the Supreme Court, 
arrogated the right to pass on all reform laws and to nullify the 
will of the people. At the present stage of American political 
development this autocratic exercise of power can be correctly 
described as fascist in tendency. By means of its usurped power, 
a majority of the court can, by judicial fiat, frustrate the processes 
of even capitalist democracy. Here is one of the specifically indig- 
enous forms, in which the growing fascist tendencies of Amer- 
ican big business was manifested. 

But an even more obvious expression of the increasingly fascist 
temper of American reaction was the wholesale use of violence 
against workers and farmers. In the three years from 1933 to 
1935, inclusive, state troops were sent against strikers and demon- 
strating workers and farmers at least 60 times. In 1934, 49 
workers and farmers were killed by soldiers, police or armed 
mobs of vigilantes. In 1935, 39 were killed. Countless thousands 
were wounded with bullets, clubbed, beaten, tear-gassed, maimed. 
Thousands of others were arrested and jailed on trumped-up 
charges for exercising their elementary democratic rights to free 
speech and assembly. In 1935 alone, the International Labor 

of the first Bank of the United States arose in 1792 to the time of the Dred 
Scott case, a period of some 65 years, it never occurred to anybody to test these 
great constitutional problems in the manner in which they would be tested 
today — that is, by bringing them before the Court for decision. No opponent 
of the United States Bank, or of the Louisiana Purchase, or of the Protective 
Tariff, 0 r of the annexation of Texas, as those questions were being solved by 
the statesmen in the halls of Congress, ever thought of calling for what is now 
the ultimate test of constitutionality, the opinion of the United States Supreme 
Court.” 
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Defense estimates, there were nearly 18,000 recorded cases of 
arrests of workers and farmers, who participated in strikes and 
unemployment and other demonstrations. 

A crop of criminal syndicalism and sedition cases, unparalleled in 
recent years — wrote the American Civil Liberties Union — marked 
the drive of the reactionaries against demonstrations of the unem- 
ployed and organization of the workers in the left wing unions. 
Criminal anarchy, criminal syndicalism and sedition laws were 
invoked in Arkansas, California, Illinois, Iowa, Oregon, and in 
Georgia an insurrection statute was used in the same way. 7 

Besides this “legal” use of violence was the extra-legal terror 
exercised by vigilantes and other gangs of fascist terrorists. In 
1934, 1935 and 1936 armed terrorist groups cropped up in various 
parts of the country, organized and financed by employers and 
operating with the tacit, and in some cases, with the open con- 
sent of police and other officials. These gangs — composed, on the 
one hand, of underworld criminals and, on the other, of the 
“best people” in their communities— were the shock troops of 
American fascism. They constitute the counterpart, even if in 
an embryonic form, of Hitler’s stormtroopers in Germany. They 
raided workers’ headquarters, kidnaped and beat labor organizers, 
intimidated recalcitrant officials— all for the greater profit and 
glory of big capital. 

Anti-working-class violence reached its highest pitch during 
and immediately after the San Francisco general strike in the 
summer of 1934. The strike, which was the most effective action 
of its kind in American history, struck fear among the capitalist 
bourbons throughout the country. The more panicky “princes of 
privilege” had visions of imminent revolution. The more realistic 
saw that the victory of the San Francisco marine workers would 
lead to a resurgence of the labor movement and encourage trade 
union organization in every industry. Both were determined to 
crush labor by every possible means. 

The reign of terror inaugurated in California after the San 
Francisco strike approximated fascist rule. “Law and order,” civil 
liberties and democratic rights were violently brushed aside by 
the police and fascist mobsters — all in the name of law and order. 
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Literally thousands— said one writer in the Nation, describing the 
situation in California in the summer of 1934— including many non- 
combatants have been gassed, had their skulls cracked, been trampled 
upon and shot. Countless homes have been entered. Private property 
has been ruthlessly destroyed 

The class-conscious workers of California are living in terror today. 
Except in Los Angeles their movement has been driven underground. 
They are listed, photographed, studied, harassed and constandy at- 
tacked by their enemies. They have no protectors, no newspapers in 
which to appeal to public opinion. When they attempt to win better 
working conditions, they are met with special clubs four feet long, 
gas bombs, iron pipes, billies and bullets. 

In Imperial Valley during the strikes this year, police, private 
armies and vigilantes committed every crime in the calendar upon 
their victims, who comprised the migratory workers and their allies, 
labor organizers, lawyers of the Civil Liberties Union and the Inter- 
national Labor Defense. Hundreds were arrested; gas, water and 
fire were used to terrorize the unfortunates, some of whom were 
working for 35 cents a day. . . . Stockades held prisoners of war; 
chain gangs were improvised to punish diem; all roads were block- 
aded against eidier food or moral aid for the victims. . . . 

In northern California the red hunt was hardly a hunt. It was a 
war. . . . Encouraged by statements of Governor Merriam, Mayor 
Rossi and Chief of Police Quinn, and minor mayors in the Bay cities, 
vigilantes under many names — “safety committees,” Minute Men, 
White Guards, Silver Shirts, Ku Klux Klanners — roamed the high- 
ways at will, acting in much the same manner as their German 
prototypes, the Brown Shirts. 8 

The fascist reign of terror in California had its counterpart in 
many other communities, throughout the country, where workers 
and farmers struck or demonstrated for better conditions and for 
their democratic rights. 

Sixteen workers were shot to death in the national textile 
strike in September, 1934. Seven were massacred by deputies at 
Honea Path, South Carolina; three in Trion, Georgia; others 
were killed in Greenville, South Carolina; Saylesville and Woon- 
socket, Rhode Island. Six were bayoneted by state troops on 
High Point, North Carolina. In Georgia, Governor Talmadge, 
an outspoken admirer of Hitler and a supporter of the American 
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Liberty League, established concentration camps for strikers 
modeled after those of Nazi Germany. 

In scattered areas throughout the country— particularly in the 
South, in California, in coal and iron towns — local regimes which 
were fascist in character, if not in name, were set up to prevent 
trade union organization. In these regions, the right of free 
speech, press and assemblage, the right to organize, strike and 
picket were completely abolished. Citizens enjoyed only such 
rights as the employers and their private armies and mobsters 
were willing to permit— and these were few indeed. 

Such fascist fever spots had long existed in many company 
towns and in sections of the South, but now the disease spread 
to many additional communities and assumed more virulent 
forms. 

This was especially true in the southern plantation areas, where 
the vestiges of chattel slavery and the tradition of violent sup- 
pression of the Negroes created favorable conditions for the 
growth of the fascist germ. 

Describing the suppression of the sharecroppers’ strike in 
Arkansas in the autumn of 1935, an organizer for the Southern 
Tenant Farmers Union wrote in the New York Post: 

At night deputy sheriffs and masked men ride the roads, on the 
lookout for secret meetings of the union. . . . Beatings are frequent 
and killings are not uncommon. Planters even organized a fascist 
band, wearing green shirts and carrying the swastika as its symbol. 

. . . Hundreds of our members have been beaten and scores of families 
have been driven from their homes by terror. ... At least ten of our 
members have been killed . 9 

A similar reign of terror prevailed in the plantation areas of 
Alabama and in the coal and iron mines of the Birmingham 
region. In the spring of 1934, five strikers were shot and killed 
and many wounded in a strike of iron ore miners against the 
United States Steel and the Republic Steel companies. Assisted 
by the Birmingham police, a terrorist band, called the White 
Legion, was organized with the avowed purpose of “driving 
Communism out of Alabama.” By Communism, the White 
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Legion meant not only workers’ political organizations, but even 
A. F. of L. unions. 

In Florida, fascist gangs, organized by employers, kidnaped, 
tarred, feathered and beat trade union organizers and in many 
cases murdered them and buried their bodies in swamps or 
abandoned mines. 10 Describing the reign of terror conducted by 
Florida citrus and tobacco interests against trade unionists, the 
veteran newspaper correspondent Junius Wood wrote: 

Flogging, tar and feathering and even death are not unusual here 
as a means of disposing of persons who are disturbing to certain 
interests or what is vaguely called “social order.” They are not car- 
ried out under any law in the Florida statutes, but by persons who 
believe such methods are for their own or the public good, and their 
political influence is so great that court trials, or even arrests, rarely 
follow . 11 

The lengths to which these groups in Florida and other locali- 
ties were prepared to go in curtailing democratic rights was 
strikingly illustrated when Earl Browder, Communist candidate 
for President, was arrested in Terre Haute, Indiana, to prevent 
him from making a campaign speech; and again, when a fascist 
mob in Tampa, Florida, attacked a Browder meeting and threat- 
ened Browder with violence. 

Supplementing this terrorist campaign, reactionaries launched 
a drive for legislation to outlaw militant working-class parties, 
to restrict the rights of trade unions and to limit free speech, 
press and assemblage. Backed by the Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States, the American Legion and other “patriotic 
societies, by Hearst and the openly fascist organizations, many 
repressive bills were introduced in Congress and in the legisla- 
tures of various states. “Not in many years, wrote the American 
Civil Liberties Union, “have so many gag bills been pushed in 
Congress and the state legislatures as in the sessions beginning 
January, 1935.” 

At least six bills were introduced in the Senate and 20 in the 
House of Representatives in the 74^h session of Congress in 
1935, with a view to curbing, in some manner or other, demo- 
cratic rights. Significantly, most of the bilk were introduced by 
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politicians from Southern states where an embryonic form of 
fascism was already in the saddle. Popular protest finally pre- 
vented the enactment of all of these bills, although two of them 
—the Tydings-McCormack “military disobedience” bill and the 
Kramer “anti-sedition” bill — came close to passage. 

In four states — Arkansas, Delaware, Indiana and Tennessee — 
the reactionaries succeeded in pushing through laws, excluding 
from the ballot political parties advocating “sedition,” “treason” 
or the “forcible overthrow of the government.” These laws are 
so worded that, in the hands of zealous reactionary officials, they 
can be effectively used against any people’s party which questions 
the beneficence of duPont-Hearst rule. By denying the ballot to 
working-class parties, they constitute a denial of the most funda- 
mental democratic rights. Democratic sentiment, promptly and 
effectively mobilized, defeated similar bills in 20 other states; but 
22 states enacted “loyalty oath” laws requiring teachers to swear 
loyalty to the United States Constitution and to the constitutions 
of their respective states— a loyalty which, incidentally, the reac- 
tionaries themselves rarely observe. 

Furthermore, many municipalities put through repressive ordi- 
nances, curbing rights of free speech, press and assemblage. Late 
m x 934 > Birmingham passed the so-called Downs law, providing 
a six months’ jail sentence for anyone writing, circulating or 
even possessing “seditious” literature. 

Even more sinister than this drive for repressive legislation was 
the secret underground campaign of the large corporations to 
strengthen their private armies and place them on a firmer mili- 
tary basis. 

Sometimes, as we have indicated, these armed forces were 
organized as “vigilantes,” or armed “patriotic” and “law and 
order” groups, recruited from business circles, professional jingoes 
and riff-raff from the underworld. Such groups began to appear 
in nearly every center, where large corporations or plantation 
owners felt themselves menaced by strikes or trade union organi- 
zation campaigns. In some cases, these groups had only a tem- 
porary existence and disappeared after the termination of an 
industrial crisis. In other cases, they were organized on a more 
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permanent basis. In Cleveland, Cincinnati, Hollywood and other 
centers, local posts of the American Legion, or local officials 
began organizing and drilling armed contingents. The govern- 
ment encouraged this process by giving the American Legion 
75,000 allegedly “obsolete” army rifles. 

More frequently, however, these employers’ armies took the 
form of company police, or of trained bodies of professional 
gangsters, spies and strikebreakers supplied by national detective 
agencies. Both the company police and the detective agencies are 
comparatively old American institutions, born in the formative 
years of monopoly capitalism; but during the anti-labor drive 
of 1934-36, they assumed vaster proportions than ever before, 
vesting new powers in the hands of the industrial titans, and 
constituting a grave menace to the remaining liberties of the 
American workers. 

Within the army there was a steady growth of fascist sentiment 
among high officers, who clamored for a stronger military ma- 
chine not only to support the foreign policy of the United States, 
but to quell more effectively what they euphemistically called 
“domestic disturbances.” At the end of 1933, xn annua ^ report 
to the President, Army Chief of Staff General MacArthur (who 
led the troops in Hoover’s famous victory over the bonus march- 
ers at Anacostia) lengthily discussed the state of general social 
unrest in the country, and concluded: 

In the obvious state of unrest now prevailing throughout the world, 
evidences of which are plainly visible even in our own country, an 
efficient and dependable military establishment constandy responsive 
to the will of the government, constitutes a rock of stability and one 
of the nation’s most priceless possessions. 

Assistant Secretary of War Harry Woodring was even more 
explicit than the hero of Anacostia. In an article in Bernarr 
MacFadden’s Liberty, Woodring, with all the zeal of an amateur 
soldier, wrote: 

Let me speak frankly! If this country should be threatened with 
foreign war, economic chaos or social revolution, the army has the 
training, the experience, the organization and the men to support the 
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government and direct the country in the national interests Our 

army happens to be the only branch of the government which is 
already organized and available not only to defend our territory, 
but also to cope with social and economic problems in an emergency. 12 

A “basic field manual” distributed to the army contained de- 
tailed tactical instructions for use against “mobs” and “crowds ” 
The most effective methods for shooting, gassing and bombing 
unarmed workers were discussed with fine scientific precision. 
“Blank cartridges should never be used against a mob, nor 
should a volley be fired over the heads of a mob even if there 

is little danger of hurting persons in the rear ” “Airplanes 

may be used for the purpose of keeping rioters off roofs by 
means of machine-gun fire and, in conjunction with other arms, 

by dropping tear-gas and high explosives ” “Hand grenades, 

especially those filled with chemicals, will be quite an essential 
part of the equipment.” These, and other bits of military wisdom, 
were carefully set down for the guidance of strike-breaking 
troops. Following the classic pattern of Italian fascism, the man- 
ual also instructed commanders in “disturbed areas” to establish 
contact with the American Legion and “other local organizations 
of law and order.” 

The fascist leanings of the army hierarchy responsible for 
these instructions is reflected in the following definition of 
democracy contained in the army’s Training Manual No. 2000-25, 
distributed from 1928 to 1932 to youths taking military instruc- 
tion: 

Democracy: A government of the masses. Authority iderived 
through mass meeting or any other form of “direct” expression. Re- 
sults in mobocracy. Attitude toward property is communistic — 
negating property rights. Attitude towards law is that the will of 
the majority shall regulate, whether it be based upon deliberation or 
governed by passion, prejudice, and impulse, without restraint or 
regard for consequences. Results in demagogism, license, agitation, 
discontent, anarchy. 

Finally, the most ominous symptom of the growing fascist 
tendencies among the rulers of America was the appearance of a 
large crop of fascist and semi-fascist organizations, some openly 
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controlled and directed by big business; others indirectly con- 
trolled; and still others, starting out as “independent” middle 
class movements of protest, but diverted by unscrupulous and 
corrupt leaders into fascist channels. These new fascist and semi- 
fascist organizations supplemented the activities of the traditional 
businessmen’s organizations, like the Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States, which simultaneously intensified their war 
against labor. 

These organizations, their manifold activities, and their sig- 
nificance for American democracy, will be discussed in the subse- 
quent chapters of this book. Here we merely wish to indicate that 
the emergence of these organizations reflected the increasingly 
fascist temper of the rulers of the country. 

The largest and most influential of the new host of reactionary 
organizations were either openly controlled or directed by promi- 
nent financiers and industrialists, or disguised so thinly that they 
were soon exposed. Among the organizations of this type were 
the American Liberty League, the Farmers Independence Council, 
the Sentinels of the Republic and the Southern Committee to 
Uphold the Constitution. This whole network of organizations, 
controlled by the most reactionary financial groups, uniformly 
operated under the slogans of “liberty” and “democracy,” attempt- 
ing to utilize America’s strong democratic traditions to rally 
popular support for their anti-democratic program. 

History, said Marx, repeats itself first as tragedy and then as 
farce. So with the Liberty League and its hosts of affiliates. The 
spectacle of duPonts and Hearsts, clothed in the cloaks and 
cocked hats of the revolutionaries of 177b, was political farce so 
broad that only those blinded by hatred for democracy and 
progress could miss it; so broad, that it defeated the purposes of 
its authors. The Liberty League and its affiliates— in spite of their 
vast financial resources— failed to win popular support because 
they were openly controlled by the most hated men in America, 
by men whose ruthless exploitation and suppression of the people, 
in the daily course of their affairs, belied their professed belief 
in liberty and democracy. 

More effective in mobilizing for reaction were the demagogues 
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of the type of Huey Long and Father Coughlin. Both Long and 
Coughlin were shrewd political adventurers who built up strong 
ties with powerful financial groups, but who concealed these 
connections so carefully that they were able to pose, successfully 
for a time, as enemies of the “international bankers.” Both built 
up their political fortunes by capitalizing the popular hatred for 
Wall Street, while secretly collaborating with Wall Street groups. 
Both were skilled in appealing to the prejudices of the more 
backward sections of the people. And, therefore, both were able 
to reach large sections of the poor and exploited, who had been 
impervious to Liberty League propaganda. 

Still a third type of fascist movement developed rapidly during 
the post-crisis period. This was the secret terrorist organization. 
The Black Legion, the White Legion, the White Crusaders and 
many others were formed during these years. The terrorist organ- 
izations had their antecedents in the Ku Klux Klan and similar 
secret terrorist bodies which originated in the semi-feudal soil of 
the South, where the ignorance and backwardness of large layers 
of the population nurtured their growth. But, significantly, dur- 
ing the crisis and post-crisis years, these organizations spread 
throughout the country, becoming an instrument which Amer- 
ican finance capital employed everywhere in its fierce and des- 
perate struggle to extend its domination over the American people. 

In addition to these terrorist societies, there also burgeoned 
forth in these years many openly fascist organizations, most of 
which maintained the closest connections with German and 
Italian fascism. Among these organizations were the American 
National Socialist League and the Friends of New Germany— 
Nazi organizations— and the United States Fascists, headed by 
the Italian Fascist, Astone. 

The Nazis were particularly energetic in this field, pouring 
huge sums of money and forces of trained organizers into the 
United States, in an effort to build up a network of organizations 
to serve the Third Reich both in peace and war. 


The growth of these fascist and semi-fascist organizations and 
the increasingly vigorous assault against democratic rights was 
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accompanied by a reactionary “ideological” campaign, conducted 
through the press, movies, radio and pulpit. This propaganda 
campaign was frequently openly fascist in character. 

The leading crusaders for reaction in the publishing field were, 
of course, Hearst and MacFadden, who in hysterical editorials 
and articles attempted to whip up an orgy of lynch violence 
against progressives in general, and Communists in particular. 
These specialists in pornography were the fitting mouthpieces 
for American fascism, just as the pornographic and Jew-baiting 
Julius Streicher is for German fascism. 

But Hearst and MacFadden, although the most vociferous and 
consistent spokesmen for American reaction, did not stand alone. 
Even the most “respectable” and “sane” capitalist newspapers 
carried incitements to fascist violence in critical struggles, such 
as the San Francisco general strike and the wave of sit-down 
strikes which followed Roosevelt’s re-election. 

In the pulpit, on the radio and in academic halls, reaction also 
found its exponents. At the Columbia University commencement 
exercises in June, 1935, President Nicholas Murray Butler de- 
clared that the forces “preaching class struggle” are “to be gotten 
rid of at all hazards.” 13 Thomas Nixon Carver, professor emeritus 
of political economy at Harvard University and “brain truster” 
for the Republican National Committee, wrote an 84-page booklet 
extolling fascism. 1 * The President of Fordham University, Robert 
I. Gannon, informed the press that fascism is “admirably suited 
to Italy” and that the Spanish fascists who slaughtered thousands 
of women and children in the most ruthless series of massacres 
in modern history, are “glorious outlaws like George Washington 
and the Irish saints.” 18 

In response to the Vatican’s anti-Communist crusade, thousands 
of Catholic priests spread fascist poison among the faithful. At 
churches, communion breakfasts and other functions, members 
of the Catholic hierarchy thundered forth their denunciations of 
everything progressive and lavished praise on the murderers who 
bombed the women and children of Guernica, Madrid and 
Barcelona. So violently reactionary was the Catholic propaganda 
campaign that the Methodist Federation for Social Service issued 
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a statement accusing the Vatican of having “thrown in its lot 
with Hitler, Mussolini, Franco and the Japanese fascists.” “It is 
the business of the Jesuit clique that now dominates the Vatican,” 
said the Federation, “to cover their political objectives with reli- 
gious slogans, so that the Archbishop of Westminster can say, 
when fascism goes down, God’s cause goes down.’ ” 18 

Men in high political office also used their positions as forums 
from which to preach fascist doctrine. Former New York State 
Justice Cohalan, a leading light in Tammany Hall, urged the 
disfranchisement of the unemployed. 17 Governor Hoffman of 
New Jersey, threatened to suppress sit-down strikes with bloody 
violence. Senator A. Harry Moore of New Jersey praised Mayor 
Hague of Jersey City for prohibiting all picketing during a sea- 
men’s strike. “Four college professors tried to picket in my city 
during that strike,” he told a Catholic meeting, “but, thank God, 
when a Red raises his head in Jersey City, the Mayor is ready 
to buckle into him.” George U. Harvey, president of the borough 
of Queens in New York City and an aspirant for the Republican 
nomination for mayor of the city, promised, if elected mayor, 
to eliminate “radicalism” within two weeks, by means of the 
rubber hose. 18 

The regular channels of reactionary propaganda were supple- 
mented by new channels built by the legion of fascist and semi- 
fascist organizations. Millions of copies of leaflets, pamphlets and 
booklets, sedulously stimulating anti-labor, anti-Negro and anti- 
Semitic prejudices were issued and widely distributed by these 
organizations. Through secret meetings of terrorist and other 
fascist organizations, through chain letters and by word of mouth, 
fascist propaganda was spread among millions of Americans, 
particularly in rural areas and small towns. 

By the middle of 1937 fascist ideas had made considerable 
progress in the United States, permeating not only big business 
circles, but large layers of the middle classes and the exploited 
poor in backward sections of the country. 

In the eight years from 1929 to 1937, the most important sec- 
tions of big business had traveled far on the road to fascism. 
They were not yet fully prepared to espouse openly the whole 
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fascist program; but they had gone a long way in that direction. 
With them they had dragged large numbers of backward people, 
whose true interests lay in fighting big business fascism, but 
whose ignorance and credulity made them prey to fascist 
demagogy. 

Those hopeful souls, who believed that America was immune 
to fascism, had only to look at the Black Legion, at the employers’ 
armies built up in Detroit and other industrial cities, at the 
increasing use of violence against workers, at the growing assault 
against the most elementary democratic rights to see that the 
specter of American fascism was rapidly assuming corporeal 
form. 




CHAPTER V 

BIG BUSINESS: FOUNTAINHEAD OF FASCISM 

We have examined the general trends and forces behind the 
fascist danger in the United States. We now turn to the specific 
fascist and semi-fascist organizations and movements which 
threaten American democracy. To discover the fountainhead of 
these movements, one must look to the dominant finance capi- 
talist groups. The scattered streams and trickles of developing 
American fascism have a common source: Wall Street. 

The connection between those who own the nation’s wealth 
and fascism has been publicly recognized by President Roosevelt 
and several leading officials of his administration, notably Sec- 
retary of the Interior Ickes. In two speeches made at the end of 
J 9 37 Ekes denounced by name such men as Henry Ford, Lammot 
duPont, Tom Girdler and James H. Rand, Jr., president of 
Remington-Rand, Inc., and charged them and their associates 
with seeking to establish a “big business fascist America.” 1 

The “fascist-mindedness” of the tycoons of Wall Street is a 
reflection of their whole social role in the period of the general 
crisis of capitalism. It may be asked in what respects big busi- 
ness is fascist-minded today, as distinct from its character before 
the war, in view of the fact that bloody strike-breaking, invasions 
of civil liberties and such institutions as private gunmen and labor 
spies have existed for many years. We have already pointed out 
that all these phenomena in the past constituted the germs of 
fascism, and that if today we can speak of the first stages of a 
virulent disease, that disease represents the maturing of tenden- 
cies which developed within the system of capitalist democracy. 
Yet there is a qualitative difference between the fruit and the 
seed that produced it. The anti-democratic activities of big busi- 
ness are today more intensive, more highly organized, and 
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directed not merely at labor, its close sympathizers and the 
Negro masses in the South, as was the case before the war, but 
at farmers, middle-class people and, in fact, the overwhelming 
majority of the population. Moreover, these activities have been 
turned against bourgeois democratic government itself. The cam- 
paign of hate and incitement against President Roosevelt makes 
the attacks on Theodore Roosevelt and Woodrow Wilson seem 
puny by comparison. One must go back to the pro-slavery press 
during the Civil War and to the press of the New England 
plutocracy during Andrew Jackson’s campaign for re-election in 
1832 to find the equal of the vituperation and abuse to which 
the President of the United States has been subjected in the past 

two years. . 

Nor have the spokesmen for big business, despite their protes- 
tations of affection for democracy and liberty, ceased entirely the 
nostalgic expressions of sympathy for fascist dictatorship that were 
so frequent during the Hoover days. Thus, W. M. Kiplinger, who 
issues a weekly letter of “inside” information and advice to busi- 
ness men, wrote in the May, 1935, issue of Nation's Business, 
organ of the U. S. Chamber of Commerce . 

Most people have only a vague idea of what fascism is. Many big 
businessmen think well of it and secredy hope for it. 

In the March, 1935, number of the same magazine Kiplinger, 
after charging the Roosevelt administration with failure to solve 
many of the problems that faced it, wrote: 

This is why many thoughtful people believe that our form of 
government must be changed to something resembling the fascist 
form, without the multitude of checks or balances now prevailing. 

An outstanding leader of big business, Myron C. Taylor, until 
recently chairman of the United States Steel Corporation, at a 
welcoming dinner to the Italian ambassador, Fulvio Suvich, 
declared that the whole world admired Mussolini s achievement 
in “disciplining the nation.” And he grew positively lyrical on the 
subject of the conquest of Ethiopia: 
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Today a new Italian Empire faces the future and takes up its 
responsibilities as the guardian and administrator of an alien back- 
ward nation of 10,000,000 souls. 2 

The committee which arranged this dinner included Thomas W. 
Lamont, Morgan partner, and George F. Baker, chairman of the 
Morgan dominated First National Bank of New York. 

In the spring of 1937 a group of American bankers and indus- 
trialists organized the American Committee for Spanish Relief, 
which made no secret of its pro-Franco sympathies.* 

Fascist and semi-fascist tendencies do not, however, express 
themselves merely in openly pro-fascist statements and activities; 
they are part of the warp and woof of monopoly capital in the 
present period. And the driving force in the development of 
fascism in this country, as in every capitalist country, are the 
employers’ associations. They represent the concentrated might 
of big business and are today more completely dominated by the 
large finance capitalist groups than at any time in their history. 
Both the modern employers’ associations and the modern trade 
union movement emerged at the dawn of the epoch of monopoly 
capitalism (imperialism) in the last quarter of the nineteenth 
century. 

Though employers’ groups delight in using tall and billowy 
phrases in describing their aims, the fact remains that they have 
been formed primarily for the purpose of combating labor organ- 
ization. Clarence E. Bonnet, in his authoritative book, Employers’ 
Associations in the United States, puts it a bit euphemistically 
when he defines an employers’ association as “a group which is 
composed of or fostered by employers and which seeks to foster 
the employers’ interests in labor matters.” 3 

The Department of Commerce lists more than 7,000 employers’ 

* Basil Harris, vice-president of the International Mercantile Marine Corp., was 
chairman of this committee, and Ogden H. Hammond, banker and former 
Republican ambassador to Spain, was treasurer. Among the other members were 
Joseph P. Grace, shipping magnate and Morgan ally; Thomas F. Woodlock, 
pro-fascist columnist of the Wall Street Journal; and Leon Fraser, president of 
the First National Bank of New York and former head of the Bank of Inter- 
national Setdemcnts. 
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associations. These include both employers’ associations proper, 
as well as trade groups, such as the American Bankers’ Associa- 
tion, which do not concern themselves directly with labor ques- 
tions, though the two types frequently overlap. The largest, most 
representative and most influential of the employers’ associations 
are the National Association of Manufacturers and the Chamber 
of Commerce of the United States. Prominent among organiza- 
tions covering one trade or industry are the National Founders 
Association, the American Iron and Steel Institute, the United 
Typothetae, the National Metal Trades Association and the 
American Newspaper Publishers Association. The National 
Metal Trades Association is unique in that it specializes in pro- 
viding professional strikebreakers and labor spies* 

Two auxiliary employers’ associations, the League for Indus- 
trial Rights and the National Industrial Conference Board, are 
also part of the anti-labor set-up. The League for Industrial 
Rights, formerly known as the American Anti-Boycott Associa- 
tion, was founded in 1902 and handles problems involved in the 
legal prosecution of trade unions. The National Industrial Con- 
ference Board, established in 1916, is the outstanding employers’ 
research agency. It is headed by that renegade liberal, now one of 
the country’s most rabid reactionaries, Dr. Virgil Jordan. Irenee 
duPont and Walter J. Kohler, chairman of the bitterly anti-union 
Kohler Company of Wisconsin, are two of its vice-presidents. 

In addition, big capital has sponsored and financed organiza- 
tions functioning in specialized fields whose membership, though 
drawn predominantly from the ranks of big business, is open to 
the general public. Among these are the National Civic Federa- 
tion, the National Security League, the National Economy 
League and the American Liberty League. 

•The report of the LaFollette Civil Liberties Committee states: 

“As a result of this committee’s exposures, a number of detective agencies made 
a gesture of self-purification. ... On May 26, 1937. *e National Metal Trades 
Association abandoned entirely its industrial espionage services. . . . The commit- 
tee, in view of its experience, can scarcely receive these announcements of re- 
nunciation at face value.” ( Digest of Senate Report No. 46, Part 3, 75th Congress, 
Second Session, New York, Times, December 22, 1937 ) 
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The National Association of Manufacturers was founded in 
1895 and has a dues-paying membership of between four and five 
thousand business enterprises. In addition, there are affiliated to 
it a large number of national, state and local employers’ associa- 
tions, bringing the total of firms represented to about 35,000, 
according to N.A.M. estimates. Many members of the National 
Association of Manufacturers also belong to the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States. Both organizations confine them- 
selves to propaganda and lobbying and do not deal directly with 
labor unions. 

In 1938 the Senate (LaFolIette) Committee investigating viola- 
tions of civil liberties showed that the policies and activities of 
the N.A.M. were controlled by 207 of the largest corporations, 
constituting only five per cent of its membership. These 207 
corporations purchased 60 per cent of the tear gas sold to indus- 
trial firms in the United States from 1933 to 1937 for use in 
strikes. And their leading officers contributed generously to vari- 
ous fascist and semi-fascist organizations, including the American 
Liberty League, the Crusaders, the Sentinels of the Republic, 
the National Economy League, the Farmers’ Independence Coun- 
cil and the Johnstown Citizens’ Committee. The increased role 
of the leading Wall Street dynasties in the affairs of the N.A.M. 
was indicated in a statement by Robert Wohlforth, secretary of 
the LaFolIette Committee: 

Despite the fact that the size of the board of directors of the 
N.A.M. has nearly doubled in five years, it is also obvious that a 
higher percentage of representatives of large corporations are now 
serving on the enlarged board than served on the small board in 
I 933- 4 

The 207 dominant firms are also contributing a much larger 
share of the N.A.M.’s income than formerly, their contributions 
rising from 21. 1 per cent in 1933 to 48.9 per cent in 1936 and 45.3 
per cent in the first ten months of 1937.“ Significantly, the largest 
donation over the five-year period, $116,800, came from E. I. 
duPont de Nemours & Company, which also has been the domi- 
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nant financial and political influence in the American Liberty 
League.* 

The LaFolIette Committee investigation also showed that the 
National Association of Manufacturers had, under the direction 
of E. T. Weir, chairman of its National Industrial Information 
Committee, enormously increased its propaganda activities. While 
j n 1933 there were no contributions for this purpose, by 1937 con- 
tributions had increased until they amounted to $750,000 out of 
a total income of $1,439,000.° N.A.M. propaganda has been car- 
ried on through pamphlets, leaflets and letters, radio programs, 
movies, paid advertisements which are sometimes published under 
various aliases, clip-sheets and features supplied to more than 
6,000 newspapers, and speakers sent to schools, churches and 
clubs. 

The Chamber of Commerce of the United States, which in- 
cludes not only manufacturers, but employers in other branches 
of business, was organized in 1912 to unite various local and state 
chambers that had been functioning for some time. Besides its 
central organization, the Chamber, unlike the N.A.M., also has 
state and local units. Many of the latter do not limit themselves 
to propaganda and lobbying, but intervene directly in labor 
disputes. 

These two comprehensive employers’ associations constitute the 
general staff of big business reaction today. They encourage com- 
pany unionism, labor espionage and vigilante violence. They 
sponsor legislative attacks on civil liberties. They promulgate a 
philosophy of Americanism whose chief postulate is that the 
welfare of the entire community is bound up with the interests 
of the employer who, by virtue of superior talents and achieve- 
ments, is the natural and predestined leader not only in industry, 

•Other generous contributors were General Motors, $65,295; Morgans U. S. 
Steel Corp., $37,500; National Steel Corp., headed by Liberty Leaguer E T. 
Weir, $42,050; Bethlehem Steel Corp., $29,250; Republic Steel Corp., headed 
by Tom Girdler, president o£ the American Iron and Steel Institute and gen- 
eralissimo of the anti-labor forces in the bloody 1937 Little Steel strike, $24,550; 
Sun Oil Co., controlled by the Pew family, prominent in Liberty League affairs, 
$18,500; Monsanto Chemical Co., $36,775; American Cyanamid Co., $27,433; 
constituent companies of the old Rockefeller-controlled Standard Oil Co., 
$76,800; Chrysler Corp., $35,400; Westinghouse Electric Co. of Pittsburgh, 
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but in politics as well. The employers’ associations are thus con- 
tinuing on a new level of intensity and organization policies that 
began to take shape in their early years. In 1904, for example, 
the National Association of Manufacturers enunciated its philos- 
ophy of labor relations in the following unabashed terms: 

We are not opposed to good unionism, if such exists anywhere. 
The American brand of unionism, however, is un-American, illegal 
and indecent because their constitution is simply based on the plan 
that we will rule you or ruin you.” The manufacturer, therefore, 
has a perfect right to discriminate against any employee who is affili- 
ated directly or indirectly with an organization that resorts to these 
methods . 7 

Nor did the Manufacturers’ Association direct its fire merely 
at the right to organize. Pamphlet 26 of the N.A.M. covered a 
much larger territory: 

Our government cannot stand nor its institutions endure if the 
Gompers-Debs ideals of liberty and freedom of speech and press are 
allowed to dominate . 8 

Today such statements seem archaic only in their bluntness and 
candor. The growth of public sentiment in favor of labor organi- 
zation, the rise of the streamlined “public relations counsel,” and 
the fact that the right of collective bargaining has now behind 
it the weight of law, have combined to impose a more discreet 
utterance on the representatives of big business— though the ata- 
vistic Girdlers and Weirs often give the game away. If, however, 
me mailed fist is sometimes encased in a velvet glove, it is not 
in order to alter its essential character, but as part of the strategy 
of assuring its dominance. 

After the World War the employers’ associations, under the 
leadership of the National Association of Manufacturers and the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United States, launched in 1920-21 

$ 39 , 937 ; Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co., $16,000; American Smelting and Refining 

*22,700; Swift & Co., $18,950; Genera! Mills, $17,183; General Foods 
Corp., H. J. Heinz Co. and Corn Products Refining Co., between $14,000 and 
*15,000 each; Borg-Warner, $27,141; and Remington-Rand, Inc., headed by 
James ti. Rand, Jr., originator of the so-called Mohawk Valley formula for 
breaking strikes, $13,750. (N. Y. World-Telegram, March 2, 1938) 
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the greatest open shop offensive in American history. Militant 
opposition to unionism and strike-breaking were certainly not 
new. But never before had an anti-labor campaign been so highly 
organized, never before had it operated on so extensive a scale 
or called into play so many auxiliary agencies. The open shop 
drive of 1920-21 was an example of the transformation of the 
“normal” anti-democratic practices of capitalist democracy into 
phenomena of incipient fascism, developing in this case under 
government sanctions and with government assistance. The im- 
mediate objective of this drive was to short-circuit the strike 
movement of 1919 and destroy the economic gains and increased 
organizational strength that the unions had been permitted to 
achieve in return for the support most of their leaders gave to the 
war program of American imperialism. In other words, democ- 
racy having been made safe for the world, Wall Street turned to 
making it decidedly unsafe for the U.S.A. At the head of the 
open shop offensive stood the National Association of Manu- 
facturers, the U. S. Chamber of Commerce and the National 
Open Shop Association. The latter, specially organized for this 
purpose, provided spies, scabs and gunmen to employers and 
looked after the corruption of the press, the pulpit and the poli- 
ticians. In addition, the holy crusade against labor and democracy 
produced a bumper crop of organizations bearing such names 
as American Plan, Citizens’ Committee and Citizens’ Alliance. 
Together with the leadership of the American Legion and the 
professional patrioteers, they organized mob violence in the name 
of Americanism, exploiting the traditions of democracy to incite 
middle-class elements against labor. 

With the recrudescence of fascist and semi-fascist tendencies 
during the economic crisis that began in 1929, new organizations 
made their appearance through which big business sought to 
enlist public support for its policies. One of these, the National 
Economy League, was formed in 1932 to combat the grow- 
ing movement for immediate payment of the veterans’ adjusted 
compensation certificates (bonus) and to oppose all efforts to 
extend government aid to the desperately needy among the 
unemployed and the farmers. Its national secretary, Archibald 
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B. Roosevelt, brother of the shipping magnate, Kermit Roosevelt, 
and son of the “trust-busting” Theodore, was enthusiastically 
welcomed when he addressed the annual convention of the 
National Association of Manufacturers and denounced veterans’ 
benefits as a “legalized racket.” 9 

Among the leaders of the National Economy League were high 
military men who resigned from the American Legion when, 
following the rank and file bonus march, its annual convention 
in 1932 endorsed immediate bonus payment. The League’s first 
national chairman was Rear Admiral Richard E. Byrd, and on 
its Advisory Council were such figures as ex-President Coolidge, 
Alfred E. Smith, Newton D. Baker, General Pershing and Rear 
Admiral Sims— -the beginnings of a bi-partisan coalition. With 
the rise of the American Liberty League, which took over and 
expanded its program, the National Economy League ceased to 
be active. 

By the end of 1933 the honeymoon period of the New Deal 
was over, and by the middle of 1934 the quondam affectionate 
mate, big business, was on the road to divorce. One month after 
the San Francisco general strike, which marked the turning 
point in the relations between the Roosevelt administration and 
the dominant Wall Street monopolies, the American Liberty 
League was formed. In December the National Association of 
Manufacturers, at its annual Congress of American Industry, 
fired, still a bit cautiously, the opening gun of its offensive 
against the New Deal. Among the demands in its platform were 
the reduction of federal relief expenditures and the outlawing of 
sympathetic and general strikes. The bellwether of the anti- 
New Deal employers was Dr. Virgil Jordan of the National 
Industrial Conference Board. Abandoning the judicious calm 
which might have been expected from the head of a research 
agency, he exhorted the assembled captains of industry to take 
action because the federal government had fallen into the hands 
of an “organized mob.” 10 This was little short of an appeal for 
the violent overthrow of the Roosevelt administration. 

Later in the month about 100 industrial leaders met at a con- 
ference in White Sulphur Springs, W. Va., called joindy by the 
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National Association of Manufacturers and the U. S. Chamber 
of Commerce. The conference adopted a program, or “report,” 
as it was called, demanding the relaxation of the wage, hours and 
price-fixing provisions of the N.R.A., “self-government” by in- 
dustry, the reduction of work-relief wage rates below those in 
private employment, and the outlawing of sympathetic and gen- 
eral strikes. Wall Street had launched its campaign to drive the 
New Deal decisively to the right and ultimately to supplant it 
with an administration more amenable to its wishes. 

Less than a month after the White Sulphur Springs conference 
the New Yor\ Times of January 15, 1935, reported in a Wash- 
ington dispatch: 

The National Association of Manufacturers intends to propose 
legislation this winter to prohibit general and sympathetic strikes. 

The campaign for this legislation seems, however, to have been 
postponed. Evidently the sudden enthusiasm which the economic 
royalists developed for “liberty” and “democracy” and their 
desire to brand the New Deal as “dictatorship” made it inexpe- 
dient to press at that time for such openly anti-democratic legis- 
lation. Attempts to restrict the right to strike were, however, 
renewed in 1937 when the great organization movement and 
strikes of the Committee for Industrial Organization began 
giving the monarchs of monopoly the jitters. 

In the first stages of this anti-Roosevelt campaign we can 
already see the lineaments of a program with strongly marked 
fascist characteristics. “Self-government” by industry minus the 
labor protection provisions of the N.R.A. or any regulation by 
the government, would mean the legalization of a system similar 
to the Italian fascist “corporations”— save that even in the “cor- 
porations” the employees are supposed to have representation. 
And the outlawing of sympathetic and general strikes would 
permit the employers, organized and “governing” on an industry- 
wide basis, to pit their united strength against each individual 
strike as it occurs, with results that can be easily foreseen. 
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The Crusade Against Civil Liberties 

To the Chamber of Commerce fell the task of more openly 
and directly assaulting civil liberties under the guise of a crusade 
against Communism. In 1934 the Chamber set up a Committee 
on Combating Subversive Activities under the chairmanship of 
Felix Marcus McWhirter, president of the Peoples State Bank 
of Indianapolis. Other members were James A. Farrell, former 
president and still a director of the United States Steel Corpora- 
tion; Walter C. Teagle, president of Rockefeller’s Standard Oil 
Company of New Jersey; Lewis E. Pierson, chairman of the 
board of the Morgan-influenced Irving Trust Company of New 
York and a former president of the Chamber of Commerce; Silas 
Strawn, former president of the Chamber, chairman of the execu- 
tive committee of Morgan’s Montgomery Ward & Company, and 
counsel for Morgan’s Pullman Company; Fred Clausen, chair- 
man of Holeproof Hosiery and at that time vice-president of the 
National Founders Association; Philip Fay of the aggressively 
anti-union San Francisco Industrial Association; and Adolph 
Schleicher of Los Angeles, a supporter of the Better America 
Federation, an organization of the most strident West Coast 
professional patriots. 

The Chamber’s vendetta against “subversive activities” was 
another indication that the anti-democratic practices of big busi- 
ness had entered a new stage. Prior to the war, employer-inspired 
attacks on civil liberties and legislative proposals for restricting 
the rights of labor and radical organizations were by no means 
rare. But it was in the wartime Espionage and Sedition Acts, 
in the state criminal syndicalism and sedition laws and in the 
Palmer Red raids after the war that the drive against civil liber- 
ties for the first time achieved a highly organized and concen- 
trated character. The Chamber of Commerce crusade in 1934, 
conducted on a nationwide basis, with the co-operation of the 
Hearst press, the Daughters of the American Revolution, the 
American Legion, the Benevolent and Protective Order of Elks 
and other organizations, marked a new expression of essentially 
the same trend toward imposing nationally and in every state 
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fascist methods of government. And this campaign was no 
longer directed merely against labor and radical groups, but 
against liberal teachers and students, peace organizations and, 
in fact, every expression of progressive thought. 

The character of the investigation made by the Committee on 
Combating Subversive Activities may be judged from the fol- 
lowing statement by one who was employed as its publicity man, 
but soon resigned in disgust: 

Mrs. Elizabeth Dilling’s The Red Network was the accepted guide 
in appraising the degree of radicalism in men and organizations. 
That book, and the Lusk, Fish and McCormack committee reports,* 
formed the four Gospels of the Red-baiters. But a strange discrimina- 
tion was exercised in the case of the McCormack report. Much of 
that report deals with anti-Semitic and fascist organizations, in addi- 
tion to the sections dealing with the Communists. In the Chamber’s 
work these parts were ignored .” 11 

The report of the Committee on Combating Subversive Activi- 
ties was embodied in a pamphlet which the Chamber issued in 
November, 1934. Its recommendations were: enactment of a fed- 
eral sedition law making it a criminal offense to advocate or be 
a member of an organization advocating the violent overthrow 
of government; denial of the use of the mails to “subversive” 
literature; tightening of the alien deportation and naturalization 
laws; enactment of federal legislation making it a criminal offense 
“to incite disaffection or insubordination among the armed forces 
of the United States”; and establishment of a special espionage 
agency in the Department of Justice “to investigate subversive 
activities, with particular attention to the Communist Party and 
its members and its and their domestic and foreign relationships.” 

These recommendations were adopted in full by the 23rd 
annual convention of the Chamber of Commerce in May, 1935. 
And the Chamber became the chief organizer of the campaign 

•State Senator Lusk headed a committee which in 1920 conducted an investi- 
gation into alleged revolutionary movements in New York State. Representative 
Hamilton Fish, Jr., was chairman of a House of Representatives committee which 
in 1930 conducted an investigation of Communist activities. Representative John 
W. McCormack headed a House committee which in 1934 conducted a Red- 
baiting expedition under the guise of investigating “un-American activities.” 
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for suppressive state and federal legislation which has been de- 
scribed in the preceding chapter. Many of the measures intro- 
duced, including the federal Kramer-Russell Sedition Bill and 
the Tydings-McCormack Military Disobedience Bill, were directly 
patterned on the recommendations of the Committee on Com- 
bating Subversive Activities. 

The major aim of this plethora of patriotism was laconically 
stated by L. L. Baleisen, industrial secretary of the Brooklyn 
Chamber of Commerce: 

What we want to do is to destroy the whole A. F. of L. It’s a 

racket from top to bottom Oh, we’re not against unions. In fact, 

we help to organize lots of them. 12 

From the destruction of the trade unions (this would today 
include, of course, the C.I.O. as well as the A. F. of L.) to the 
destruction of the rights of all citizens save a few' at the top, is 
not such a long step, as Hitler and Mussolini have shown. And 
the Chamber of Commerce patriots have not contented them- 
selves with seeking to save the country through legislative means, 
but have in city after city taken a hand in the organization of 
anti-labor violence. 

One of the chief collaborators in the Chamber’s crusade against 
civil liberties has been its kid brother, the Junior Chamber of 
Commerce. At its 15th annual convention in June, 1934, the 
Junior Chamber adopted a program that was even more rau- 
cously reactionary than its elder brother’s. Announcing that it 
was “absolutely proven that the United States is even now in the 
midst of an incipient Communist revolution,” it called for what 
would be tantamount to a clear sweep of every vestige of demo- 
cratic liberties. Among the proposals was: 

We think a federal law should be passed under the terms of which 
an individual convicted of revolutionary activities should be in- 
carcerated, and continually held in a concentration camp, and that, 
in the case of an alien so convicted, he should be kept in confinement 
until such a time as laws may be passed, and deportation treaties 
entered into, providing for his return to his native land. 18 
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Apart from its subversive syntax, the above statement is ob- 
viously one which the founding fathers would find difficulty in 
recognizing as the offspring of the revolutionary traditions of 
1:776. 

The vigorous rebuff which the American people administered 
to reaction in the 1936 elections caused the overlords of finance 
and industry to execute a strategic retreat— verbally. The platform 
adopted at the 1936 Congress of American Industry was decidedly 
subdued in tone and pledged “co-operation with government in 
the promotion of economic and social progress.” 14 

The “era of good feeling” lasted until President Roosevelt sub- 
mitted his Supreme Court reform plan on February 5, 1937. With 
a howl Wall Street threw off the sheep’s clothing and hurled 
itself with dark ferocity on this proposal which threatened the 
chief citadel of its political power. The convention of the United 
States Chamber of Commerce in April saw big business its old 
self again, with the ineffable Dr. Jordan once more leading the 
charge. Speaking in his best Nazi vein, Dr. Jordan declared that 
the New Deal had “enabled alien influences, deriving from Asia, 
the Orient and the decadent areas of Europe, to invade and cap- 
ture the dominant forces in American life and thought. ’ But he 
held out hope of “honest enlightened, unselfish and fearless lead- 
ership from some source as yet unseen, which will inspire a drastic 
spiritual purge.” 18 

The summer saw the blossoming of another big business “con- 
gress,” the American Congress of Private Enterprise. It was spon- 
sored by the New York State Economic Council, headed by 
Merwin K. Hart, a diehard leader of the fight against the child 
labor amendment and everything else with the slightest breath 
of progressivism. On the committee that sponsored the congress 
was George D. Graves, vice-president of Rockefeller s Chase Na- 
tional Bank. Among the speakers who joined in a verbal lynching 
of President Roosevelt, the C.I.O., the American Labor Party and 
the Communist Party, were the Reverend Gerald L. K. Smith, 
fascist pretender to Huey Long’s throne; Representative Clare 
E. Hoffman of Michigan, perhaps the leading Congressional ex- 
ponent of the vigilante spirit; New York Assemblyman James 
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Wadsworth, son of Congressman James Wadsworth, member of 
the Liberty League national executive committee; Harold Lord 
Varney, renegade from the LW.W. and former editor of an 
avowed fascist organ, Lawrence Dennis’s The Awa\ener; and 
George Sokolsky, ex-anarchist, now an ultra-reactionary columnist 
of the New York Herald-Tribune and “adviser” to various anti- 
union corporations. 

The Congress of Private Enterprise was one of those sporadic 
forays into more obviously fascist pastures that mark the course 
of American finance capital. Yet the speeches of Messrs. Smith, 
Hoffman et al. could hardly have been more intemperate than 
some of those delivered at the official gathering in December of 
the leaders of big business, the annual Congress of American 
Industry. The 1937 congress was the most belligerently reactionary 
of those held in recent years. Its character was symbolized by the 
roster of leading speakers: Lammot duPont, father of the Liberty 
League, and that unholy trinity of vigilantism and anti-labor 
violence, Tom Girdler, Ernest T. Weir and Walter J. Kohler. 
Another speaker, Dr. George B. Cutten, president of Colgate 
University, attacked the Declaration of Independence, deplored 
the fact that “we are getting our population from those who have 
not very much intellectual ability, the proletariat,” and offered 
the following authoritative information: 

God is a reactionary. I know He hasn’t an open mind, not at least 
toward some of the half-baked theories of the present time. He does 
things just about as he did ten thousand years ago. 

All of which sounds faintly reminiscent of the Nazi race 
theories and the Aryanization of Jesus Christ. 

The annual platform of the Congress was supplemented by a 
“Statement on Employment Relations.” Suffice it to say, both 
documents were based on the philosophy of the Girdlers and 
Weirs. The employment relations statement called for the amend- 
ment of the National Labor Relations Act and similar state acts 
in order to outlaw not only sympathetic and general strikes, but 
sitdown strikes and a number of other forms of economic action 
by labor. As further measures it proposed the castration of federal 
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and state anti-injunction laws, the legalization of company unions 
—though it avoided using this term— the prohibition of political 
contributions by unions, and the amendment of the Byrnes law 
barring the interstate transportation of strikebreakers in order to 
convert it into a weapon against labor. 

Never in its history has the National Association of Manu- 
facturers formulated so comprehensive a program for hogtying 
unionism and extinguishing the rights which labor has won dur- 
ing the past century. 

The platform also demanded limitations on government regu- 
lation of business abuses, “freedom from federal control of prices, 
wages and hours in manufacturing,” and other measures that 
would give the economic royalists a free hand. This may appear, 
superficially, to be the familiar doctrine of laissez faire. But his- 
tory never moves backwards. Laissez faire was a product of the 
youth of capitalism, of the era of free competition. In the epoch 
of monopoly, particularly in the period when the general crisis 
has wrapped itself, cobra-like, around the whole body of capi- 
talism, the old doctrine of laissez faire acquires a new content. 
Freedom for the Wall Street monopolies today can only mean 
freedom to do as they will not only with the workers, but with 
the farmers and middle classes whom they likewise oppress and 
plunder. Freedom of this kind is merely the unrestricted dictator- 
ship of finance capital — of fascism. 

It should be borne in mind that the very structure of capitalist 
industry is authoritarian and anti-democratic. A large corporation 
may have thousands of stockholders, but policy in all matters is 
determined by a self-perpetuating small group who own the con- 
trolling stock and are closely linked with the large banks. Within 
the individual factory the employer or the head of the corporation 
is the apex of a hierarchical pyramid of lesser officials, foremen 
and straw-bosses who are the symbols and the instruments of a 
power that is absolute. This is particularly true of the mass pro- 
duction industries; and the larger the factory, the greater the 
enslavement and helplessness of the individual worker is likely 
to be, and the more completely do his own personality, needs and 
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desires become reduced to a blank page on which those in com- 
mand stamp their will. In the words of one writer: 

Consider the state of “law and order” within any business estab- 
lishment patterned after the heart’s desire of the entrepreneur. All 
legislative, executive and judicial authority is gathered into the em- 
ployer’s hands. He both proposes and disposes in all things. Every 
employee from the highest to the lowest docs what he is told, asks no 
questions and never talks back. The employer pays those wages he 
chooses to pay, sets the length of the working day as he alone sees 
fit and decides the conditions under which the duties shall be per- 
formed. He is the sole leader and the final authority in the totality 
of things involved in the conduct of his enterprise. He operates under 
what the Nazis so engagingly term the “leader,” the “authority” 
and the "total” principles. 16 

The system within the individual factory is thus a microcosm 
of the fascist dictatorship.* It is natural that the employers should 
strenuously oppose any legislative interference with this state of 
affairs such as is represented by the Wagner Labor Relations Act. 
It is natural, too, that when they come to deal with the problems 
of governing the city, state and nation, they should approach them 
in the authoritarian spirit in which they have solved the prob- 
lems of governing their factories. The company town, in which 
the police and all elected officials, as well as every phase of the 
economic life, are controlled by the corporation, is an extension of 
the totalitarian principles prevailing within the factory to the 
political and social life of an entire community. However, as long 
as labor unions constituted no effective challenge to factory ab- 
solutism, and as long as government itself, federal, state and 
local, was subservient to big business, the employers were content 
to permit a certain measure of democracy outside their immediate 
domain. Today all this has changed. And with their difficulties 
further aggravated by capitalism’s general crisis, the reactionary 
large employers increasingly regard not only the democratic rights 


* This is in sharp contrast to the system prevailing in Soviet factories, where 
wages, hours, working conditions, production schedules, etc., arc determined by 
the trade unions and by elected committees of the workers. 
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of the masses but the system of bourgeois democracy itself as 
intolerable threats to their power. 

The Pretorian Guard of Big Capital 

The axis of fascist development in the United States, as in 
other capitalist countries, is the drive against unionism. Unions 
threaten the absolute dictatorship of the employer over his work- 
ers. They seek to introduce some measure of industrial democracy, 
though so long as the means of production are in the hands of 
the capitalists, this democracy at best will be limited. Moreover, 
unions express in embryo the organized power of an entire class 
—the class that is destined to transform all social relationships and 
lead humanity to a higher level of civilization. It is this potential 
power, striking at the foundations of the profit system itself, that 
the reactionary big capitalists see rising out of every question of 
wages and hours and the right to organize, even though the 
unions themselves pursue modest aims realizable under capi- 
talism. 

In the drive against unionism, two auxiliaries, company unions 
and the armies of spies and strikebreakers, both directly organized 
by the corporations, play an important role. And both, like the 
system of labor relations within the factory, have peculiarly 
fascist features. The company union is the embryo of the Nazi 
Labor Front and the Italian syndicate. The spies are a private 
Gestapo, and the hired thugs and gunmen are the storm troops 
of big capital. And it is significant that both the company unions 
and the espionage system have reached their highest development 
during and since the war. 

Prior to 1917 not more than a dozen plants of any size had intro- 
duced company unions. The war and the demand for labor tre- 
mendously stimulated their growth, as the National War Labor 
Board encouraged their formation in factories where no regular labor 
unions were recognized. In 1919 the National Industrial Conference 
Board listed 225 of these “works councils,” covering 400,000 workers. 
By 1928 this number had grown to about 870 councils, involving 400 
companies and their 1,550,000 employes. 17 
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Company unions underwent further rapid growth during the 
N.R.A. period when the corporations interpreted Section 7A of 
the National Industrial Recovery Act, guaranteeing workers the 
right of collective bargaining, as guaranteeing the employers the 
right to frustrate genuine collective bargaining. A survey made 
by the Twentieth Century Fund in 1935 estimated that about 
2,5 oo , o °o workers were covered by company union plans. 

The armies of labor spies and strikebreakers constitute one of 
the most ominous features of developing American fascism — one 
that is, moreover, 100 per cent American, to be found in no other 
democratic capitalist country. Not until 1936, when the LaFollette 
Committee undertook an investigation of these armies, was their 
size and the extent of their menace to democracy widely realized. 

In its preliminary report to the Senate, February 8, 1937, the 
LaFollette Committee said: 

... It is clear that espionage has become the habit of American 
management. Until it is stamped out the rights of labor to organize, 
freedom of speech, freedom of assembly will be meaningless phrases. 
Men cannot meet freely to discuss their grievances or organize for 
economic betterment; they may not even express opinions on politics 
or religion so long as the machinery of espionage pervades their daily 
life. . . . 

That private persons or interests should be allowed to maintain 
arsenals is surprising enough. That industry should be permitted to 
arm unscrupulous men under their own pay, gravely wearing the 
badge of the law is startling. That there is allowed to flourish a 
gigantic commercial enterprise in which employers collaborate with 
professional spies in assaulting citizens because they exert their lawful 
right to organize for collective bargaining, is shocking to any true 
defender of constitutional government. 18 

Although there are no available figures on the extent of the 
business done by the detective agencies which specialize in strike- 
breaking, its vast scope is indicated by the fact that between 
January 1, 1934, and July 1, 1936, the two largest agencies in the 
field, Pinkerton and the Railway Audit and Inspection Company, 
did a gross business of $6,511,891. The Pinkerton company’s gross 
receipts in 1935 a ^ on e were approximately $2,300,000. With at least 
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200 companies engaged in supplying thugs and spies to private 
corporations, industrial gangsterism approaches the status of a 
major industry. Testifying before the LaFollette Committee, 
Heber Blankenhorn, National Labor Relations Board official, 
cited an estimate that the Pinkerton, Thiel and Burns agencies 
alone recently employed as many as 135,000 spies. 10 

In a later report the LaFollette Committee said: 

The known total of business firms receiving spy services from 
these enumerated agencies is approximately 2,500. . . . 

The list [of these firms] as a whole reads like a bluebook of 
American industry. . . . 20 

The report pointed out that, in addition to individual firms, 
employers’ associations made use of espionage services. 

Many of the spies, the Committee discovered, had managed to 
worm their way into positions of trust and leadership in labor 
unions. Thus of the 304 Pinkerton spies who were acknowledged 
members of unions, 100 held posts of varying importance. One 
of these was a vice-president of an international union, while 
a number were presidents or treasurers of local unions. The extent 
of Pinkerton coverage was indicated in the fact that these 304 
operatives were affiliated to 93 unions. And the Pinkertons not 
only spied on workers, but had no hesitation in subjecting even 
government officials to the same treatment. One particularly glar- 
ing instance cited by the report was the shadowing of former 
Assistant Secretary of Labor Edward F. McGrady when he was 
sent to Toledo to act as conciliator during the strike at the Chev- 
rolet plant of General Motors in 1935- 

A large proportion of the vast army of strikebreakers is re- 
cruited from the worst criminal types. These dregs of society con- 
stitute, fittingly enough, in the present era of capitalist decay, 
the upholders of capitalist “law and order.” * 

•Commenting on the composition of this army, the preliminary report of the 
LaFollette Committee said: 

“Drawn from the underworld, a large number of these men have criminal 
records. An interesting example is Sam Cohen, alias Sam Goldberg, alias 
Chowderhcad Cohen, alias Charles Harris, who testified before the committee. 
His preparatory work in industrial relations included a term in Atlanta for 
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The rapid growth of the detective agencies in 1934, when big 
capital launched its reactionary offensive, is reflected in the rising 
profits of the Pinkerton company. Pinkerton’s net profits, accord- 
ing to evidence published by the LaFollette Committee, rose from 
76,760 in 1933 to $268,703 in 1934 and $243,351 in 1935. 21 The 
largest corporations were among Pinkerton’s clients. 

They included General Motors, Bethlehem Steel, Baldwin Loco- 
motive, the Radio Corporation of America, the Pennsylvania 
Railroad and that champion of the home, fireside and good, clean 
Americanism, the Curtis Publishing Company, which issues the 
Saturday Evening Post, the Ladies’ Home journal and the 
Country Gentleman. 

General Motors and its subsidiaries alone paid $994,855 for the 
services of private detective agencies from January 1, 1934, to 
July 31, 1936. Although G.M. profits rose from $165,000 in 1932 
to $167,000,000 in 1935 — more than a thousand times — the com- 
pany was determined to prevent even a small portion of its gains 
from trickling down to the workers who had produced them. 
The largest recipient of General Motors favors was the Pinkerton 
agency, which in the 31-months’ period received $419,850. 

The LaFollette Committee also revealed the close interconnec- 
tions existing between the large corporations and public officials 
in the inception and development of the semi-fascist armies of 
gunmen and stoolpigeons. “Much evidence,” the Committee told 
the Senate in its preliminary report, “points to the co-operation 
between private employers and police in obtaining both arms and 
gas. There seems to be an assumption that a legitimate function 
of local police officers in certain districts is to aid existing in- 
dustries against the workers.” 

In one case brought to light by the Senate investigation, the 

conspiracy, four years in state’s prison and four years in Sing Sing for burglaries, 
and detention as a material witness in a notorious murder case. Out of thirteen 
strikebreakers furnished by Railway Audit and Inspection for the General 
Materials strike in St. Louis in 1932, seven were wanted by the police of other 
cities on charges including burglary, forgery, larceny, inciting to riot and assault. 
...The list reads similarly to its end and is duplicated in other instances when 
the authorities have made the effort to learn the character of men brought 
in by employers allegedly to keep the peace.” 
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Wilmington headquarters of the Delaware state police shipped 
50 revolvers to company gunmen in Hopewell, Va., for possible 
use in a textile strike in May, 1934. 22 (Both Wilmington and 
Hopewell are dominated by the liberty-loving duPonts.) The 
Senate Committee also revealed that strike-breaking Governor 
Hoffman of New Jersey had recommended the “work” of the 
Sherwood Detective Agency to the R.C.A. Manufacturing Com- 
pany when a strike threatened the R.C.A. plants. 23 Alfred Mar- 
shall, personnel director of the Chevrolet Motor Company, ad- 
mitted to the Committee that in September, 1935, his company 
had purchased “upwards of $1,000 worth” of tear gas for the Flint, 
Mich., police. 24 

The LaFollette Committee uncovered many other instances of 
close co-operation between public authorities and labor espionage 
agencies and munitions companies. These activities bear an 
ominous resemblance to the assistance which the Italian police 
and carabineers rendered to the blackshirts on the eve of Musso- 
lini’s assumption of power. 

The extent of big business armament, like the size of the cor- 
poration armies, is not exactly known; but a clue to its enormous 
proportions is contained in the revelation that three companies— 
the Lake Erie Chemical Company, Federal Laboratories and the 
Manville Manufacturing Company — sold $606,572 of tear and 
nauseating gas from 1933 to 1937. 2 '' * 

The munitions companies, besides arming corporations, engage, 
like the private detective agencies, in extensive provocation in 
order to drum up business. The LaFollette Committee revealed 
that Federal Laboratories sent out hair-raising descriptions of 
wholly fictitious Communist “activities” in an effort to frighten 
their clients into increasing their armament orders.** 

• Among the largest purchasers were die Firestone Rubber Company, Bethlehem 
Steel, Carnegie Steel, Jones and Laughlin Steel, Youngstown Sheet and Tube 
and Goodyear Tire and Rubber. In addition to enormous quantities of gas, the 
large corporadons laid in supplies of machine guns, sub-machine guns, rifles, 
revolvers and other instruments of “collective bargaining. 

** One committee witness, a motion picture cameraman, testified that during 
the San Francisco marine strike, an agent for Federal Laboratories, J. M. Roush, 
had fired a gas projectile at James Engle, a striking longshoreman, “for die 
benefit of the motion picture cameramen.” Engle was severely wounded. In his 
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The private armies of spies and strikebreakers thus constitute 
a pretorian guard of big capital, sowing suspicion and fear, prac- 
ticing force and violence in defiance of all law. Under other 
conditions this force and violence might easily be directed at 
democratic government itself. Certain it is that the LaFollette 
Committee’s public disrobing of those who have for so long posed 
as the upholders of law and order, the guardians of morality and 
the common weal, has not served to increase their affection for 
the Roosevelt administration or for the processes of democratic 
government which have made the Committee’s investigations 
possible. Increasingly they are concerning themselves with the 
technique of “stopping Roosevelt.” And increasingly this is becom- 
ing identical with the technique of stopping democracy. 

Here, then, is the portrait of big business: a juggernaut of 
wealth and power, dominating the economic fife of the country, 
organizing its private armies of spies and gunmen, assembling 
its arsenals, suppressing elementary constitutional rights, pre- 
paring violence and murder— a juggernaut of incipient and grow- 
ing fascism. 

report to B. H. Barker, vice-president of Federal Laboratories, Roush laconically 
reported the incident: "I might mention that during one of the riots, I shot a 
long range projectile into a group, a shell hitting one man and causing a frac- 
ture of the skull from which he has since died. [Roush's report was somewhat 
too sanguine. Actually Engle recovered from his injuries.] As he was a Com- 
munist, I have had no feeling in the matter and I am sorry that I did not get 
more." Vice-President Barker, in his reply, commended Roush for his “splendid 
report.” (Associated Press, March 5, 1937.) 


CHAPTER VI 

APOSTLES OF LIBERTY 

The American Liberty League may be dead, but its soul 
monopoly capital — goes marching on. 

The Liberty League marked the first large-scale attempt to set 
up a reactionary bi-partisan political coalition under the direct 
leadership of the most powerful Wall Street groups. As such it 
exhibited in concentrated form all of the salient characteristics 
of nascent American fascism. Though the Liberty League has 
practically ceased to exist since the overwhelming rejection of its 
program in the 1936 elections, the reactionary coalition that it 
represented has not only continued to function, but has greatly 
extended its scope, enlisting many recruits from among right- 
wing Democrats who had found it expedient to support the re- 
election of Roosevelt. In other words, while one form of big 
business coalition on the political field has outlived its usefulness, 
new forms are emerging, and the whole struggle between the 
forces of democracy and fascism is developing more sharply and 
on a vaster scale than ever before. 

The American Liberty League was the first organized national 
expression of the re-grouping of political forces that is aligning 
reactionaries of both Democratic and Republican parties on one 
side and progressives on the other, a process that is particularly 
apparent in the Democratic ranks. The exceptional significance of 
the Liberty League is evident from the fact that its chief sponsors 
were the most powerful finance-capitalist group in the world, the 
Morgan-duPont interests, with the duPont family as the active 
political leader and principal financial support of the organization. 

And its special character as a synthesis of the chief pro-fascist 
tendencies in American life is revealed in the fact that while it 
wrapped itself in the democratic traditions of the American 
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people, the League and its leaders became the inspirers, organizers 
and subsidizers of a whole series of fascist and semi-fascist groups 
which sought to play on the prejudices and confusions of the poor. 

The formation of the Liberty League is directly traceable to 
the duPonts. The activity of this family, which controls one of 
the greatest munitions-chemicals-automotive combines in the 
world, brings to mind the role that Thyssen, the great Ruhr steel 
magnate, played in the development of German fascism. 

In December, 1934, four months after the Liberty League had 
appeared on the scene, the Senate (Nye) Committee investigating 
the munitions industry made public an exchange of letters be- 
tween John J. Raskob, a vice-president of E. I. duPont de Ne- 
mours & Co., and R. R. M. Carpenter, retired vice-president and 
brother-in-law of Pierre, Lammot and Irenee duPont, the reign- 
ing clan. Replying to a letter from Carpenter which complained 
about the Roosevelt administration’s relief policies, Raskob urged 
him to “take the lead in trying to induce the duPont and General 
Motors groups, followed by other big industries, to definitely or- 
ganize to protect society from the suffering which it is bound 
to endure if we allow Communistic elements to lead the people 
to believe that all business men are crooks, not to be trusted, and 
that no one should be allowed to get rich.” 

There should be some very definite organization — wrote Raskob 
— that would come out openly with some plan for educating the 
people to the value of encouraging people to work; encouraging 
people to get rich; showing the fallacy of Communism in its efforts 
to tear down our capital structure, etc. 1 

Five months later the American Liberty League was born. It was 
intended, according to its incorporators, “to combat radicalism, 
preserve property rights, uphold and preserve the Constitution.” 

The charter of incorporation, dated August 15, 1934, is en- 
tirely in the spirit of the Raskob letter: 

The particular business and objects of the Society shall be to 
defend and uphold the Constitution of the United States and to 
gather and disseminate information that (1) will teach the necessity 
of respect for the rights of persons and property as fundamental 
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to every successful form of government, and (2) will teach the duty 
of government to encourage and protect individual and group initi- 
ative and enterprise, to foster the right to work, earn, save and 
acquire property, and to preserve the ownership and lawful use of 
property when acquired. 2 

That the founders of the Liberty League did originally expect 
to enlist the rank and file of middle-class people in the cause of 
defending and expanding the liberty of its Wall Street sponsors 
appears likely from the announcement of its president, Jouett 
Shouse, that occupational divisions would be set up and that 
the League “will unite several millions of people from all walks 
of life who are now without organized influence in legislative 
matters.” One newspaper expressed the hope that “the debt-paying 
and industrious people of the villages and countryside will be 
as responsive to its [the League’s] plans as will be the million- 
aires.” 3 The obtuse plain people, however, failed to respond to 
the alarm sounded by Paul Revere alias Irenee duPont, and so 
the League had to content itself with the millionaires. But of these 
it managed to corral the pick of the country. 

A breakdown of the Liberty League’s financial report for 
1935 gives an eloquent picture of the class character of its support. 

A feature of the Liberty League’s receipts— wrote the New Yor\ 
Times of January 3, 1936— was that only $34,701.07 came from con- 
tributors who gave less than $100, while $439,474.39 was received 
from heads of large corporations in loans and contributions. 

The moving spirit in the Liberty League was Irenee duPont. 
He was made a member of the League’s national executive com- 
mittee, while Pierre S. duPont and his wife were placed on the 
national advisory council. Another duPont man on the national 
executive committee was John J. Raskob, a vice-president of the 
company and a director of the world’s largest automobile cor- 
poration, General Motors, which the duPonts control jointly with 
the House of Morgan. Raskob, who headed the drafting com- 
mittee at the White Sulphur Springs conference of business lead- 
ers in December, 1934, is a former chairman of the Democratic 
National Committee. 
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The League’s financial report for 1935 shows that of the $483,- 
175 raised in gifts and loans, $138,000 came from the duPont 
family. Senator Schwellenbach of Washington charged on the 
floor of the Senate that “of that $483,000, a total of $270,548 came 
from the duPonts or their affiliates, the General Motors Corp., 
or concerns or individuals having connections with the duPont 
organization.” 4 

The duPonts shared domination of the Liberty League with 
their old ally, that titan of finance-capital, J. P. Morgan & Co., 
which controls one-sixth of the nation’s corporate wealth. 5 The 
organization’s treasurer was the late Grayson M.-P. Murphy, a 
director of the Morgan-controlled Guaranty Trust Co., of Ana- 
conda Copper Co., where Morgan influence is strong, and of 
Bethlehem Steel Corp., where Morgan influence is dominant. 
This is the same Grayson M.-P. Murphy who in 1934 was impli- 
cated by General Smedley D. Butler in the Wall Street attempt to 
bribe him into leading 500,000 veterans in a fascist coup. It is 
also significant that the Bankers Trust Co., one of the four known 
as Morgan banks, in 1935 gave the Liberty League $20,000 in the 
form of a loan — a sum surpassed only by Irenee duPont’s $79,750.* 

The Mellon interests are or were represented on the two lead- 
ing bodies of the Liberty League through H. B. Rust, chairman 

• Among the members of the national executive committee and the national 
advisory council who are identified with firms within the Morgan sphere of 
influence are or were: John W. Davis, leading attorney for the House of Morgan, 
director of Morgan’s Guaranty Trust Co., the Morgan-dominated American Tele- 
phone and Telegraph Co., and die duPont-controlled U. S. Rubber Co.; R. F-. 
Desvernine, counsel for Morgan’s U. S. Steel Corp.; Sewell L. Avery, chairman of 
the Morgan-controlled Montgomery Ward & Co., director of U. S. Steel and 
the Pullman Co. (Morgan); Alfred P. Sloan, Jr., chairman of the Morgan-du 
Pont General Motors Corp., director of the duPont company and of the 
Pullman Co.; William S. Knudsen, president of General Motors; Arthur Curtiss 
James, director of the Morgan-dominated Great Northern Railway Co.; Cornelius 
F. Kelley, president of the Anaconda Copper Co., where Morgan influence 
is strong; Thomas N. McCarter, president of the Morgan-dominated Public Service 
Corp. of New Jersey and director of the Rockefeller -controlled Chase National 
Bank; Mrs. William C. Potter, wife of the chairman of the Guaranty Trust Co. 
(Morgan); and A. A. Sprague, director of the Morgan-dominated International 
Harvester Co., of the largest Midwestern bank, the Continental Illinois Bank & 
Trust Co. (indirect Morgan influence), and of B. F. Goodrich Co. (Morgan- 
Rockcfeller influence). 
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of the Mellon-controlled Koppers Co.; Edwin M. Allen, president 
of the Mathiesen Alkali Works and director of the Mellon-con- 
trolled Austro-American Magnesite Corp.; and former Senator 
David A. Reed — the same who had yearned for a Mussolini — 
Mellon lawyer and director of two Mellon Banks, the Union 
Trust Co. of Pittsburgh and the Mellon National Bank. The late 
Andrew W. Mellon contributed $1,000 to the Liberty League, and 
among the other large contributors was Howard Heinz, president 
of H. J. Heinz Co. and director of the Mellon National Bank. 

Rockefeller representation on the national executive committee 
and national advisory council included Herbert L. Pratt, chair- 
man of the Rockefeller-controlled Socony-Vacuum Co.; and 
George M. Moffett, president of the Corn Products Refining Co., 
director of Rockefeller’s Chase National Bank, and of the Allis- 
Chalmers Manufacturing Co. and the B. F. Goodrich Co., in both 
of which there is considerable Rockefeller influence. 

Many leading figures in the National Association of Manu- 
facturers and the U. S. Chamber of Commerce were also promi- 
nent in the affairs of the Liberty League. Colby M. Chester, chair- 
man of the N.A.M. and of the General Foods Corp., was on the 
League’s national executive committee, while on the advisory 
council were E. T. Weir, who contributed $20,000 to the League 
during the 18 months covered by the Senate (Black) Committee, 
that investigated lobbying activities; and Alvan Macauley, presi- 
dent of the Packard Motor Car Co. and of the Automobile 
Manufacturers’ Association. 

The American Liberty League thus represented an unprece- 
dented concentration of the largest monopolists in the country, 
its members controlling, according to a United Press estimate, a 
financial and industrial empire of 37 billion dollars. And the 
dominant forces in this array of wealth and power were the 
Morgan-duPont interests, with the duPonts personally assuming 
the directing role. 

We find Alfred E. Smith, former governor of New York and 
Democratic candidate for President in 1928, who only yesterday 
had urged a dictatorship, now speaking — a bit huskily — in the 
accents of Jefferson, championing liberty and democracy and de- 




men who had been leaders of the Democratic Party that appeared 
as the Liberty League’s chief spokesmen — in addition to Smith, 
John W. Davis, Democratic Presidential candidate in 1924; Jouett 
Shouse, former chairman of the executive committee of the 
Democratic National Committee; John W. Raskob, former head 
of the Democratic National Committee; and Joseph B. Ely, ex- 
governor of Massachusetts. 

It was A 1 Smith, who rose from the sidewalks of New York 
to be a duPont satellite, who was counted on to give the League 
popular appeal. Yet nothing so well illustrates the manner in 
which the leaders of the Liberty League completely misgauged 
the temper of the American people than the speech which Smith 
made at the famous Liberty League dinner at Washington on 
January 25, 1936, before a billion-dollar audience that included 
an even dozen duPonts and the leading dukes and earls of Wall 
Street. That Smith’s speech, which ended in a blaze of Red- 
baiting, was actually intended to clear the organization of the 
big business stigma, merely indicates the general ineptitude of 
the Liberty League’s campaign against the New Deal. 

The duPont label and the League’s rabidly Tory attitude on 
such questions as unemployment relief, taxation and the Supreme 
Court served to alienate the very people whom it sought to in- 
fluence. So discredited did the Liberty League become that even 
William Randolph Hearst, who had everything in common with 
the League and is the last person in the world to cast this par- 
ticular kind of stone, found it necessary to issue on February n, 
1936, the following confidential instructions to his editors: 

I think that any Eliminations by the Liberty League should be 
ignored unless of very great importance, like the Smith speech. 

The gentleman who spoke this morning, Mr. Shouse, I think did 
more harm than good; and I think that as a rule these utterances 


that emanate from the Liberty League do more harm than good. 
Because the Liberty League stands for anything but its name in the 
eyes of ,he publie. W . R . 

* This confidential message, obtained from unimpeachable sources, is here made 
public for the first time. 
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Because of the odium attached to its name, the Liberty League 
decided not to support the Republican Party or any of its candi- 
dates openly in the 1936 campaign. It professed, in fact, to be 
“non-partisan,” though it spent more than a half million dollars 
in the vain attempt to defeat Roosevelt* But the connection be- 
tween the Liberty League and the Republican Party was none 
the less clear. The Republican Finance Committee of 16, ap- 
pointed to raise the war chest for the 1936 campaign, included 
three prominent Liberty Leaguers, Sewell Avery, E. T. Weir and 
Herbert L. Pratt, as well as Joseph N. Pew, Jr., vice-president 
of the Sun Oil Co. and brother of the Liberty League executive 
committee member, J. Howard Pew.** 

As for the platform of the Republican Party, it was cast un- 
mistakably in the Liberty League mold. In an excellent brief 
pamphlet, The Truth About the American Liberty League, Grace 
Hutchins of the Labor Research Association has drawn the deadly 
parallel between the Liberty League Congressional program, pub- 
lished in December, 1935, and the platform adopted by the Re- 
publican Party six months later. The Republican Party served, 
in fact, as the chief national vehicle of the program and aims of 
the Liberty League, while at the same time the League estab- 
lished close ties with reactionary sections of the Democratic 
Party. 

The American Liberty League couched its appeal in terms 
which, it is now clear, constitute the chief form in which the 
demagogy of budding American fascism is expressing itself. The 
specific characteristic of fascist and quasi-fascist demagogy in the 
United States is that it appears in the guise of defense of democ- 

* Income from contributions in 1936 was $441,380, and expenditures were 
$518,123. ( New York Times, January 8, 1937-) 

** Among those who donated to the Republican Party in 1935 were the fol- 
lowing Liberty League contributors: Sewell Avery, Irenec duPont, Lammot 
duPont, William duPont, R. R. M. Carpenter and Walter S. Carpenter (both of 
the duPont company), Howard Heinz, E. F. Hutton, George M. Moffett, J. How- 
ard Pew, Alfred P. Sloan, and E. T. Weir. Of the combined total of $890,629 
received by the Liberty League and the Republican Party in 1935. more than 
one-fifth came from the duPont family and their immediate business associates. 
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racy and opposition to fascism.* Therein lies its strength and its 
deceptiveness. 

It is because the Liberty League, the employers’ associations 
and William Randolph Hearst speak in the language of liberty 
and democracy, of individual initiative and enterprise that some 
liberals and Socialists have made the mistake of rejecting the idea 
that these groups are moving toward fascism and have concluded 
that all that big business wants is to restore the age of Coolidge 
and Hoover. These liberals and Socialists point to the fact that 
big business does not use the radical phrases of Hitler and Musso- 
lini, but, on the contrary, objects to the “radicalism” of Roose- 
velt and seeks to revive the shibboleths of old-fashioned 
Americanism. But, as pointed out before, there can be no return 
to the past. The idea that fascist demagogy is necessarily anti- 
capitalist is a popular misconception. It is not so in Spain, nor 
in the de la Rocque (Social Party) movement in France, nor 
was it anti-capitalist in the Dolfuss-Schuschnigg clerical fascism 
in Austria. Fascism everywhere exploits those sentiments and 
traditions which are most deeply rooted in the masses. That is 
why in Germany, where powerful trade union, Socialist and 
Communist movements had existed for years and where the 
monarchy was overthrown under the impetus of the Russian 
Revolution, Hitler used radical anti-capitalist slogans and called 
his movement the National Socialist Labor Party. And that is 
why in the United States, where the dominant traditions are 
bourgeois democratic, stemming from the War of Independence 
and the Civil War, the arch-enemies of liberty and democracy 
masquerade behind such names as the American Liberty League, 
wrap themselves in the mantle of Washington, Jefferson and 
Lincoln, and denounce the New Deal as “a reactionary and co- 
ercive system that denies the rights and freedom of the in- 
dividual.” 6 

*In the introduction to his book, The Coming American Fascism, Lawrence 
Dennis, the would-be “theoretician” of American fascism, writes: “Obviously 
the official definition given the coming American fascism will be that of its 
authorized party exponents. This definition is not likely to call the American 
fascism by that name. It is much more likely to include an emphatic denial 
that the new American fascism is fascism.” 
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The same holds true of the slogan of “states’ rights” raised by 
the Liberty League, the Republican Party and reactionaries of 
every stripe. “States’ rights” played a progressive role after the 
War of Independence, expressing the struggle of the people to 
widen the democratic gains of the Revolution and prevent the 
consolidation of Federalist reaction. It was this struggle that 
forced the adoption of the bill of rights, swept Jefferson into 
power and overthrew the infamous Alien and Sedition Laws. 
In later years, however, the content of “states’ rights” was turned 
inside out and it became the slogan of the southern slaveholders 
in the organization of treason and rebellion, in the fight against 
democracy. 

Today once more “states’ rights” waves high on the banner of 
reaction. And once more it is being used to cloak the opposition 
of the new slavocracy of Wall Street to liberal and progressive 
government— there was little talk of “states’ rights” under Hoover 
—to democracy itself. It is one of the ironies of history that the 
party which in 1861-65 placed itself at the head of the democratic 
masses in the suppression of rebellion masquerading as “states’ 
rights,” is today the leading exponent of this reactionary con- 
cept, using it to oppose federal assistance to the unemployed, the 
farmers and other impoverished sections of the population, and 
to prepare new treason to democracy. 

Needless to say, though the Liberty League grew volubly elo- 
quent on the subject of “defending the Constitution” whenever 
social legislation like the Wagner Labor Relations Act hove into 
sight, it was resoundingly silent concerning those genuine viola- 
tions of constitutional liberties of the people which were multiply- 
ing on every hand. Though in October, 1935, it offered to detail 
its lawyers to protect the constitutional rights of any citizen who 
was unable to provide his own legal defense, the League side- 
stepped action when cases were presented to it by the Inter- 
national Hod Carriers, Building and Common Laborers Union 
of York, Pa., the American Civil Liberties Union and the New 
York Post. 
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Liberty League Children 

Far from defending American liberties, the Liberty League was 
busy undermining them through a variety of scurrilous organiza- 
tions that specialized in anti-labor, anti-Negro, anti-Semitic and 
anti-New Deal propaganda. The Black Committee investigation 
revealed 13 groups with which the Liberty League interlocked 
and which were financed largely by the League or its members 
and supporters.* Some of these organizations were in existence 
prior to the formation of the Liberty League, while others were 
established through the efforts of the League or its leading spirits. 

One of the most important of the subsidiaries of the Liberty 
League was the Crusaders. The Crusaders was founded in 1929 
to campaign for repeal of the Prohibition amendment. From the 
fight against a dry America, the organization turned to the fight 
against a democratic America, while a similar group, the duPont- 
backed Association Against the Prohibition Amendment, fur- 
nished a number of the leaders of the Liberty League, including 
its president, Jouett Shouse, and its secretary, Captain W. H. 
Stayton. 

The program of the Crusaders — it is still functioning, though 
on a much more modest scale— is similar to that of the Liberty 
League. There was, in fact, at one time talk of a merger of the 
two, but it was decided to have them operate independently, 
though with what appeared to be a closely interlocking direc- 
torate. The Crusaders is organized along pseudo-military fines, 
with a national commander at the head and battalion com- 
manders in various cities and states. Among the battalion com- 
manders are a large number of military men, and the organization 

•The organizations listed by the Black Committee were, in addition to the 
Liberty League, the American Federation of Utility Investors, the American 
Taxpayers League, the Crusaders, the Economists National Committee on Mone- 
tary Policy, the Farmers Independence Council, the League for Industrial Rights, 
the Minute Men and Women of Today, the National Economy League, the 
New York State Economic Council, the Repeal Associates, the Sentinels of the 
Republic, the Southern Committee to Uphold the Constitution, and the Women 
Investors in America, Inc. ( Digest of Data from the Files of Special Committee 
to Investigate lobbying Activities, United States Senate, 74th Congress, Second 
Session, p. 1.) 
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is said to have been active in military schools. Colonel Walter 
C. Cole, at one time battalion commander of the Crusaders in 
Detroit, was on the national defense committee of the U. S. 
Chamber of Commerce and was chairman of the committee on 
national defense of the Michigan Department of the American 
Legion.* 

Completely and peculiarly Liberty Leaguish was the Farmers 
Independence Council. This outfit first saw the light on April n, 
1935, in the Raleigh Hotel, Washington, D. C. It was immedi- 
ately placed in the incubator of the Liberty League national office 
in the National Press Building, Washington, and bottle-fed with 
Liberty League cash. The gentleman who acted as father for this 
synthetic baby was one Stanley F. Morse, who was on the Liberty 
League payroll with the impressive title of “agricultural engineer.” 
Just as the Liberty League sought to defend the liberties of the 
people as a whole, so the Independence Council undertook “to 
protect the freedom of every farmer to operate his farm accord- 
ing to his own best judgment.” 

To carry out this lofty mission the Farmers Independence Coun- 
cil received the financial aid of such dirt farmers as “Mr. 
[Lammot] duPont and several of his business associates, members 
of the board of directors of the Bankers Trust Co., the National 
City Bank, the Chase National Bank of New York, the Packers, 
and the Packers Institute of Chicago, all of whom were con- 
tributors to the Liberty League.” 7 

Probably the most sensational revelations of the Black Com- 

* The national commander of the Crusaders is Fred G. Clark, former presi- 
dent of a Cleveland oil concern, the Fred G. Clark Co., and of its subsidiary, 
the Conewanga Oil Refining Co. of Warren, Pa. Shordy before the birth of the 
Liberty League the Crusaders formed a national advisory council, consisting 
almost entirely of big business representatives. Among them were the following 
who later became members of the national executive committee or national 
advisory council of the Liberty League: Colby M. Chester, John W. Davis, 
Sewell L. Avery, Professor E. W. Kemmerer of Princeton University, Alfred P. 
Sloan, Jr., William L. Clayton, Robert L. Lund, former president of the National 
Association of Manufacturers, George M. Moffett, and S. W. Udey. One of the 
Connecticut sponsors of the Crusaders and listed as a battalion commander was 
Professor O. G. Saxon of Yale University, who in 1936 was appointed head of 
the Republican Party’s ill-starred “brain trust" 
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mittee concerned the financing by leaders of the Liberty League 
of anti-Negro and anti-Semitic activities. It was shown that the 
notorious Negro-baiting, anti-New Deal “grass roots” convention 
of Governor Talmadge of Georgia, held at Macon in January, 
1936, had been chiefly subsidized by Pierre duPont and John J. 
Raskob, each of whom contributed §5,000.* The convention was 
organized by the Southern Committee to Uphold the Constitu- 
tion in order to boom Talmadge as Democratic candidate for 
President in opposition to Roosevelt. The Committee to Uphold 
the Constitution was formed in July, 1935, under the chairmanship 
of John Henry Kirby, wealthy Texas oil and lumber man and 
one-time president of the National Association of Manufacturers. 
His assistant, Vance Muse, an ex-Klansman, went about uphold- 
ing the Constitution by circulating large quantities of pamphlets 
which sought to stir prejudice by showing Mrs. Franklin D. 
Roosevelt being escorted to her automobile by Negroes. At the 
Talmadge convention copies of the Georgia Women’s World 
containing similar material were distributed. 

The “grass roots” convention developed into an orgy of lynch- 
incitement, with Negroes, Communists, the foreign-born and 
the New Deal on the receiving end of the venom of the upholders 
of the Constitution. The convention proved to be Talmadge’s 
swan song as a potential Democratic candidate, and his subsequent 
crushing defeat when he entered the Democratic primaries for 
the United States Senate removed him from political life. Once 
more the Liberty Leaguers had misgauged public sentiment. 

The excursion into anti-Semitism centered chiefly around the 
Sentinels of the Republic. This is an organization of wealthy 
professional patriots which was formed in 1922, but had been 
moribund till revived by the pulmotor of Liberty League checks. 

* Other contributors to the Committee to Uphold the Constitution were Lammot 
and Irenee duPont; O. C. Huffman, president of the Continental Can Co.; the 
late Ogden L. Mills, Secretary of the Treasury under Hoover; Liberty Leaguers 
Alfred P. Sloan and Alvan Macauley; the late Frank B. Kellogg, Secretary of 
State under Coolidgc; W. E. Smith of the Standard Oil Co.; H. C. Hopson, 
head of the huge power trust, the Associated Gas k Electric Co., which sent 
thousands of fake telegrams to Congressmen in an effort to kill the Wheeler- 
Rayburn Utility Holding Company Bill; and John F. Neylan, general counsel 
for the Hearst newspapers. 
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On its executive committee sat that intrepid upholder of the Con- 
stitution, John Henry Kirby. The Black Committee read into the 
record an exchange of letters between one W. Cleveland Runyon, 
of Plainfield, N. J., and the president of the Sentinels, Alexander 
Lincoln, Boston investment banker and Republican politician, 
who was at that time a member of the Massachusetts State Board 
of Tax Appeals. Runyon’s first letter to Lincoln, dated March 4, 
1936, complained about “the Jewish brigade Roosevelt took to 
Washington.” It continued: 

The fight for Western Christian civilization can be won; but only 
if we recognize that the enemy is world-wide and that it is Jewish 

in origin. All we need here is money The time is getting short. 

Can you not do something? I find it easy to awaken old-line Amer- 
icans of $5,000 income and less, but hard among the rich ones, who 
are “doped” by our ignorant (or cowardly) press. Can you not do 
something? 

Leaping to the defense of the Republic, Sentinel-in-Chief Lin- 
coln wrote back: 

I am doing what I can as an officer of the Sentinels. I think, as 
you say, that the Jewish threat is a real one. My hope is in the elec- 
tion next autumn, and I believe that our real opportunity lies in 
accomplishing the defeat of Roosevelt. 

To which Mr. Runyon replied: 

My first-hand knowledge of the people who make up 85 per cent 
of the ones who do the voting leads me to believe that the move- 
ments arguing about the Constitution have become futile. I wish 
you could have heard a Southerner tell me yesterday about his con- 
versations with Southern Senators. They know the New Deal is 
Communist, but there must be an aroused public opinion to cause 
Congress to rebel. 

Therefore, the defect today is that the message is not being put 
over to the people. It takes money to do that. I have done a lot all 
alone. The other so-called issues are piffle now 

The people are crying for leadership and not getting it. Our 
leaders are asleep. The Sentinels should really lead on the outstand- 
ing issue. The old-line Americans of $1,200 a year want a Hitler. 8 
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From July i, 1935 till the Black Committee hearings in the 
spring of 1936 the Sentinels of the Republic managed to raise 
$168,000 to combat “the Jewish threat” of the New Deal.* 

The Black Committee also uncovered a large number of letters 
exchanged between Jew-baiter Lincoln and the Liberty League 
secretary, Captain Stayton, which discussed a proposed merger 
of the two organizations. 

All told, American capitalists contributed $1,084,604.62 to the 
Liberty League and the 13 other organizations investigated by 
the Black Committee during the 18 months covered by the in- 
quiry. (This did not include all contributions, but only those of 
which the Committee had record.) A breakdown of these con- 
tributions reveals the leading role of the Morgan-duPont crowd. 
Of the total, $924,974.84, or 90 per cent, came from the following 
groups : 9 


duPont family $204,045.00 

duPont associates 152,622.68 

Pitcairn family 100,250.00 

J. P. Morgan associates** 68,226.00 

Mellon associates 60,752.55 

Rockefeller associates 49,852.56 

Hutton (E. F.) associates 40,671.28 

Sun Oil (Pew) associates 37,260.00 

Banks and brokers 184,224.83 

Utility companies and associates 27,069.94 


• Among those who came through with good-will offerings were Ircnce 
duPont (whose grandmother was a Jewess), A. B. Echols, duPont vice-president, 
the perennial J. Howard Pew, Edward T. Stotesbury, Morgan partner, A. At- 
water Kent, president of the A. Atwater Kent Manufacturing Co., and former 
Senator George Wharton Pepper of Pennsylvania. The chief “angel” of the 
Sentinels was the Pitcairn family, whose Harold F. Pitcairn is president of the 
Mellon-controlled Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co., which is a power in the National 
Association of Manufacturers. Of the $100,000 contributed by this family, 
$91,000 came from Raymond Pitcairn, who was revealed as chairman and the 
active head of the Sentinels. 

•• The term, “Morgan associates,” evidently refers only to the House of 
Morgan, and its direct business associates. The contributions of banks, brokers 
and utility companies and associates undoubtedly include many that belong 
properly within the Morgan sphere of influence, 
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Though the Liberty League still maintains an office in Wash- 
ington, it is hardly more than a living corpse.* But the forces 
behind the Liberty League are very much alive. This is the 
important fact to bear in mind. Everything that the Liberty 
League represented is today even more menacing than it was 
when the organization was in its heyday. Since the 1936 election 
the coalition of reactionary Republicans and Democrats, which 
is the political vehicle of the American Thyssens and Krupps, 
has extended the scope of its activity and succeeded in preventing 
the largest part of the people’s election mandate from being 
enacted into law. In the 1937 fight over Court reform the Liberty 
League forces appeared under the alias of the National Com- 
mittee to Uphold Constitutional Government, with Frank E. 
Gannett, newspaper publisher, as chairman. As executive secre- 
tary the lovers of the Constitution chose Dr. Edward A. Aloysius, 
former secretary of the Committee for the Nation, whom John 
L. Spivak exposed as a gentleman with contacts in the highest 
Nazi circles. 10 The Committee to Uphold Constitutional Govern- 
ment raised hundreds of thousands of dollars — doubtless from the 
usual sources — to finance the batde against Court reform in 1937 
and against the Roosevelt reorganization bill in 1938. It seems to 
be the Liberty League’s immediate heir.** But whatever the par- 
ticular incarnation, it is the forces of big business fascism that 
the American people have to contend with. This is the cancer 
gnawing at the vitals of democracy. 

Hearst: Symbol of Fascism 

The name of William Randolph Hearst has become a por- 
tentous symbol in American life — the symbol of fascism. Of all 

* Apparently the duPonts are continuing to feed money into what remains 
of the Liberty League. A United Press dispatch from Washington in the New 
York World-Telegram of March 10, 1938, stated: “The American Liberty 
League today listed contributions of $13,332 during the last two months, 
including $5,000 from Lammot duPont, of Wilmington, Del.” 

** The financial records of the Committee to Uphold Constitutional Govern- 
ment indicate that it is quite definitely a chip off the old block. Its income 
from contributions from February 15, 1937. to March 15, 1938, was $331,278 
( New York. Times, April 20, 1938). This compares with the Liberty League’s 
income of $441,380 in 1936, an election year. 
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the leaders of big business, Hearst has been the most open and 
aggressive in attacking basic democratic rights and in advocating 
policies identified with fascist dictatorship abroad. He makes no 
secret of his sympathy for Hitler, Mussolini and Franco, and is, 
in fact, a zealous propagandist of their ideas. But it is as the 
instigator and inspirer of indigenous fascist tendencies that 
Hearst is chiefly important for us. 

The personality of Hearst is full of so many contradictions that 
some commentators make the mistake of regarding him as largely 
a freak, motivated primarily by personal whim and caprice. Un- 
doubtedly, personal idiosyncrasies play their part in his public life, 
but the fact that Hearst is in close agreement with the leading 
Wall Street groups on so many fundamental questions of policy 
indicates that these temperamental aberrations are subordinate 
to his general class role as a representative of the most reactionary, 
most chauvinist, most imperialist section of monopoly capital. 

The close relationship between the policies of big business and 
those of Hearst was nowhere better demonstrated than in the 
1936 election campaign. It was Hearst who chose the Republican 
Presidential ticket and built up Landon long before the Repub- 
lican convention was held. And it was Hearst who was the first 
to advance those slogans and tactics which the Liberty Leaguers, 
the employers’ associations and the Republican politicians later 
adopted. The fascism of Hearst is, in fact, the best evidence of the 
fascist direction in which big business is moving, and his active 
support of the Republican ticket the best testimony that at bottom 
the 1936 compaign represented a contest between the forces of 
democracy and fascism. 

William Randolph Hearst is one of the unique figures of 
American capitalism. He has been called the American Rothe- 
mere and the American Hugenberg. Certainly, he has many 
points in common with these titans of reactionary journalism, but 
he far surpasses them both in the extent of his business interests 
and in the character and variety of his political activities. It is 
51 years since Hearst took his first plunge into journalism when 
his father turned over to him the San Francisco Examiner. In 
his own life he bridges an entire epoch, the epoch of the rise of 
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monopoly capitalism, of its giddy high noon, and the beginning 
of its sunset. 

Hearst’s vast publishing enterprises were in 1935 estimated to 
reach 30 million newspaper and magazine readers. 11 Like Henry 
Ford, he is often regarded as a lone wolf, relic of the “robber 
barons” who carved out the American empire after the Civil 
War. Hearst has, however, closer ties with other capitalist groups 
than Ford, and his business interests are definitely interlocked 
with the Wall Street banks. 

In 1936 Hearst received the highest salary in the U. S. A., $500,- 
000, exclusive of dividends and interest payments. In addition 
to newspapers and magazines, he owns the Homestake Mining 
Co. of Lead, S. D., the largest gold mine in the country, the 
Cerro de Pasco Copper Co. of Peru, where Morgan interests were 
until recently also represented, gold and silver mines in Mexico, 
thousand of acres of land in Mexico and California, millions of 
dollars worth of New York real estate, film and theater invest- 
ments, banking interests, paper companies, radio stations, can- 
ning and packing plants. Hearst is represented on the board of 
the Morgan-dominated National City Bank by his attorney, 
John Francis Neylan, who is regarded as second only to “the 
Chief” himself in the Hearst organization. And the man who has 
for years acted as his financial agent, Edward Hardy Clark, 
president of the Homestake Mining Co. and the Cerre de Pasco 
Copper Co., is a director of Morgan’s Bankers Trust Co., the 
Morgan-influenced Irving Trust Co., in which the duPonts are 
said to have recently purchased considerable stock, and the Na- 
tional Surety Co., where both Morgan and Rockefeller influence 
is strong. Hearst is also tied in with the Giannini banking inter- 
ests of California which own the largest block of National City 
stock. 

Hearst is thus an important finance-capitalist in his own right, 
besides being linked to both the Morgan and Rockefeller interests, 
particularly the former. However, though many of his invest- 
ments have been highly lucrative, his newspaper empire has for 
some time been in serious financial difficulties. In an effort to 
bolster his wobbly publishing enterprises, Hearst Publications, 
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Inc., and Hearst Magazines, Inc., he sought to float bond issues 
of $35,500,000, and filed notice to that effect with the Securities 
and Exchange Commission in March, 1937. Protests to the SEC 
from the American League Against War and Fascism (now the 
American League for Peace and Democracy), the Labor Research 
Association, the Consumers’ Union and others, charging Hearst 
with concealing the true financial status of his publishing interests, 
caused cancelation of the bond issues. Instead, Hearst instituted 
sweeping reorganizations and mergers which reduced the number 
of his daily papers from 26 to 20 * and consolidated Universal 
News Service with International News Service. Among the 
casualties was his pet paper and chief political organ, the New 
York American. 

Further steps had to be taken to prevent collapse, and in March, 
1938, Clarence J. Shearn, former justice of the Appellate Division 
of the Supreme Court of New York State, was appointed voting 
trustee of William Randolph Hearst’s stock in American News- 
papers, Inc., the top holding company, 95 per cent of whose stock 
is owned by Hearst. At the same time it was announced that “a 
policy of gradual liquidation as to some of the collateral and un- 
related investments will be followed.” 12 

An important factor in the decline of the publishing enterprises 
has undoubtedly been the boycott campaign against the Hearst 
press which began in 1935. And the role which the Hearst news- 
papers played in the 1936 election campaign certainly did not 
contribute to strengthening them in the affections of the Amer- 
ican people. 

Despite these financial embarrassments, it still remains true 
that Hearst is an extremely wealthy man — thanks in the first place 
to the $17,000,000 fortune which his father, Senator George 
Hearst, of California, left him. And at his two California estates 
at San Simeon and Wyntoon he lives in Byzantine splendor. 

•These arc the figures as of October, 1937, given in Arsenal of Facts (pp. 
35 ' 36 ), prepared by the Labor Research Association. However, a statement 
issued by T. J. White, Hearst official, announcing various changes in the Hearst 
financial setup, referred to 23 daily newspapers (New Yor£ Times, March 21, 
1938). So frequent have been the mergers and reorganizations in recent months 
that it is difficult to keep track of the exact number. 
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Hearst’s dominant interest, however, has not been money per 
se, nor even the control and management of his vast properties. 
These have been for him largely a means to the satisfaction of 
his chief passion: political power. For many years he personally 
sought political office; he was successful only in his first bid in 
1902 when, with the aid of Tammany Hall, he was elected to the 
House of Representatives. More recently he has contented him- 
self with attempting to influence the choice of candidates and the 
formulation of policies of both major parties. His political ac- 
tivities thus have a definite coalition character and he has sup- 
ported all efforts to create a bi-partisan bloc of reaction. Hearst’s 
lust for political power has from the first been gargantuan, and it 
has led him through a long trail of racketeering journalism, polit- 
ical corruption, gangsterism and unscrupulous demagoguery to 
the dead end of fascism. For the personal ambitions of Hearst, let 
it be remembered, have, consciously or unconsciously, always 
served class ends, and his unsavory practices have simply been 
the sharpest expression of the social patterns of a system rotting 
at the roots. 

The chief vehicles of his political aims have been- his news- 
papers, and these have occupied first place among his business 
interests. Besides those that he directly owns, Hearst has close 
business ties with the Paul Block newspaper chain, and Block 
has frequently acted as a front for Hearst in the purchase of news- 
papers. Hearst’s influence on the news, moreover, extends far 
beyond his own chain. Through International News Service he 
supplies many other dailies, while his American Weekly, dis- 
tributed through the Sunday editions of his newspapers, is also 
now being sold to other papers. The American Weekly claims a 
circulation of 7,000,000 and is one of 14 magazines owned by 
Hearst. 

Hearst has not only been the greatest of America’s yellow 
journalists. He has also been its most belligerent super-imperialist 
and its prime practitioner of political skullduggery. Hearst fo- 
mented the Spanish-American War and the undeclared war 
against Mexico in 1916, and sought during the Wilson adminis- 
tration to precipitate hostilities with Japan. His New York Journal 
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helped incite the assassination of President McKinley in 1901 and 
the attempted assassination of Mayor Gaynor of New York in 
1910. 18 To Hearst, too, goes the honor of having initiated the 
system of gang warfare which made Chicago notorious through- 
out the world. 14 This contribution to Americanism was made 
during the course of a circulation battle between his Chicago 
American and McCormick’s Tribune. From Chicago the gang 
wars spread to other parts of the country — affording the Hearst 
press of today frequent opportunities to launch holy crusades 
against crime. 

Though Hearst’s campaigns for governor of New York, mayor 
and even for the Democratic Presidential nomination have, de- 
spite the expenditure of huge sums, been unsuccessful, he has 
been a power in the politics of at least three states, New York, 
California and South Dakota, and in the administrations of 
Mayors Hylan and Walker of New York, and of several Chicago 
mayors, notably William H. (Big Bill) Thompson. In national 
politics his influence has also been great. 

Of special significance is Hearst’s early pseudo-radicalism. When 
“trust-busting” was in flower, he was among the most ardent and 
vituperative of the St. Georges who sallied forth to slay the dragon 
of monopoly. This did not prevent him from engaging in all sorts 
of racketeering practices, including secret deals behind the scenes 
with the very companies which he was denouncing, whereupon 
the attacks would suddenly and mysteriously cease. 

Hearst exploited Populist sentiment by supporting William Jen- 
nings Bryan for the Presidency in 1896 and 1900. Even as late as 
1924 he permitted his International Magazine, under Norman 
Hapgood’s editorship, to back LaFollette, though his newspaper 
chain plumped for Coolidge. 

In view of Hearst’s present attitude toward the Soviet Union, 
it is of more than passing interest that he originally looked with 
favor on the Soviet Republic. In a signed editorial he hailed the 
Bolsheviks as “representatives of the most democratic government 
in Europe ... the truest democracy in the world today,” and 
urged the recognition of the Soviet regime. 15 

This “pro-Bolshevik” attitude accorded with his radical preten- 
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sions of those days, but another motive was undoubtedly his pro- 
German sympathies. For years Hearst had been pro-German and 
violently anti-British, and he saw in the Bolshevik Revolution a 
means of dealing a blow to the Allied cause. After the war Hearst 
continued to campaign for Soviet recognition, lining up with 
those capitalist groups that favored it for business reasons. In 1923 
he sent a delegation of Congressmen to Soviet Russia to make a 
first-hand investigation. The delegation’s report, published in the 
New York American of January 13, 1924, was highly favorable 
to the Soviet Republic. It said, inter alia: 

In passing, it is not improper to remark that many foolish, stupid 
and inaccurate stories appear in American and European news- 
papers with reference to conditions in Russia. Indeed, many of these 
emanations are absolutely false, and seem to have been coined by 
persons to whom veracity is an utter stranger, and mendacity a 
pre-eminent qualification. 

The delegation wrote more prophetically than it— or Hearst— 
realized. 

When the Roosevelt administration finally recognized the Soviet 
government, Hearst greeted it in an editorial in the New York 
American of November 22, 1933. One year later he was publish- 
ing fantastic horror stories about the U.S.S.R. And in the 1936 
campaign he denounced Roosevelt for having “compelled the 
recognition of the bloody dictatorship of Stalin in Moscow.” 10 

It was the San Francisco general strike that brought to a head 
the gathering reactionary tendencies in Hearst, as it did for Wall 
Street as a whole. Originally a supporter of the New Deal, he 
began toward the end of 1933— as did other sections of big busi- 
ness — to make his first public criticism of Roosevelt’s policies. 
With the outbreak of the general strike, Hearst moved to the 
forefront of the anti-New Deal forces. The Hearst press raised 
the cry of “Red revolution,” and from London Hearst himself 
directed his attorney, John Francis Neylan, in the strikebreaking 
maneuvers on the West Coast. 

Hearst’s move to the right was sharper, more decisive, more 
unyielding than that of the other finance-capitalist groups. In his 
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case another factor entered the situation: his visit to Germany 
in the summer of 1934. In Germany Hearst conferred with Hitler 
and other high Nazi officials and found “the answer” to the San 
Francisco strike. His conversion to fascism was also placed on a 
solid business foundation with the signing of a contract whereby 
the Nazi government agreed to pay him $400,000 a year for his 
news service — not to mention the copious pro-Hitler propaganda 
that he began to disseminate through his papers. He has also 
ballyhooed Mussolini, the fascist rebels in Spain and, in fact, 
fascist developments in all parts of the world. 

In the fall of 1934 Hearst launched his crusade against civil 
liberties, Communism and the U.S.S.R. This was precisely the 
period when the Chamber of Commerce was inaugurating its 
campaign against “subversive activities,” and there developed an 
immediate partnership between the two. Hearst lost no time in 
making clear that the target he aimed at was much larger than 
Communism and the Soviet Union. “Drive All Radical Pro- 
fessors and Students from University” read a banner-line in the 
November 22, 1934, issue of Hearst’s Syracuse Journal. Typical 
Hearst methods, usually the impersonation of a student by a 
reporter, began to be used in university after university in order 
to “get” liberal professors; and the most distinguished names in 
the roster of American scholarship were subjected to frenzied 
vilification. In Wisconsin and Illinois the Hearst campaign was 
successful in bringing about legislative investigations of “Com- 
munism” at state universities, and in New York a similar witch- 
hunt (the McNaboe investigation) in the public schools. In state 
after state teachers’ loyalty oath bills and other anti-democratic 
measures were passed under pressure of the Hearst-Chamber of 
Commerce drive. 

On November 26, 1934, Hearst, in a signed editorial in all his 
newspapers, justified the development of fascism in the United 
States and poured contemptuous abuse on the working class. He 
wrote: 

Fascism is definitely a movement to oppose and offset Com- 
munism, and so prevent the least capable and least creditable classes 
from getting control of government. 
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Fascism will only come into existence in the United States when 
such a movement becomes really necessary for the prevention of 
Communism 

The Proletariat, as defined by the dictionary, was the lowest order 
of citizenship in Rome. It was composed of the citizens without 
property of any kind; and the reason they had no property was 
because they had the lowest intelligence, the least industry and the 
least thrift. 

The Proletariat today is the body of citizenship least able to 
manage their own affairs and consequendy least able to manage 
the nation’s affairs. 

And on January 4, 1935, came the faithful echo of the man 
who was for years Hearst’s chief journalistic stooge, the late 
Arthur Brisbane: 

There never has been, never will be a genuine government by the 
proletariat, just as there never was and never will be any manage- 
ment of the head by the feet. The feet, very deserving; the head, 
perhaps, gets more than its share, sitting at the top in the sunshine. 
But the feet need the head more than the head needs the feet. 
Many a head with feet and legs cut off has lived and prospered. . . . 
No feet with head cut off ever amounted to much, for the simple 
reason that thinking is the thing and feet do not think. This is said 
respectfully, but firmly. 

The Hearst crusade against democracy has been waged with 
a ferocity unprecedented in American history. He has allied 
himself with all sorts of reactionaries and racketeers, with Russian 
white guards, Nazi agents, international adventurers, deserters 
from the labor movement and fomenters of race and national 
hatred. It was the Hearst press which served as the chief pub- 
licity vehicle for the Talmadge “grass roots” convention. It was 
Hearst who boomed the Asheville, N. C., conference of anti- 
Semites, held in August, 1936, under the nom de guerre of the 
National Conference of Clergymen and Laymen. The Hearst 
agent, Major A. C. Gill, correspondent of Universal Service, was 
one of the guiding spirits of this conference. 17 

Hand in hand with the crusade against democracy has gone 
the campaign against peace. Even in his pseudo-radical days 
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Hearst was a noisy imperialist. Today his imperialism has ac- 
quired a decidedly fascist tinge and has been combined with at- 
tacks on peace organizations, on “alien agitators,” and on civil 
liberties as a whole. And Hearst’s post-war “isolationism” has 
now become the mask for the policy of collective aggression, for 
his active support of the war aims of the Berlin-Rome-Tokyo 
axis. He whooped it up for Mussolini’s conquest of Ethiopia and 
for the Italian-Nazi invasion of Spain* Quite naturally he sup- 
ported the Neutrality Act, since its sole effect was to bar arms to 
democratic Spain while permitting the fascist aggressors to pur- 
chase all the munitions they wished for trans-shipment to Franco. 
And with equal consistency he strenuously opposed the policy 
of concerted efforts for peace urged by Roosevelt in his Chicago 
speech on October 5. 

The Japanese war against China presented certain problems to 
Hearst. For years he had been violently anti-Japanese. There has 
never been a time when this attitude would have won such pop- 
ular support as today because of the widespread sympathy for 
China. But today the merely chauvinist and imperialist Hearst 
has developed into the fascist Hearst, the adherent of the Berlin- 
Rome-Tokyo axis, and national interests must be sacrificed if 
they conflict with the fundamental class aims of fascism. Not 
daring openly to espouse Japan’s cause in face of the strong anti- 
Japanese sentiment, his newspapers for many months performed 
the difficult feat of tightrope walking over the flames of the Sino- 
Japanese war, professing to take no sides and cautioning “mod- 
eration” when some new Japanese outrage aroused the indigna- 
tion of millions of Americans. At the same time Hearst cleverly 
utilized the fact that China was ill-equipped in a military sense to 
beat the drum for his big army and navy program. The latter 
consideration finally caused him in January, 1938, to begin the 
publication of several articles by H. R. Knickerbocker “exposing” 
Japan. With the naval bill up for debate in Congress, Hearst 

• An instance of the way Hearst glorifies war, particularly fascist war, is the 
following statement in an editorial in the New York American of May 9, 1936: 
"That terrible thing, war, however, is coming sooner or later, and the suc- 
cessful are those who rush forward like Mussolini, crying: ‘Let me have it 
sooner.’ ” 
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realized that only by depicting Japan as a serious menace to the 
United States could he stir up sentiment for large military ap- 
propriations— which he desires in order to implement a policy of 
collaboration with the fascist aggressors. The Knickerbocker ar- 
ticles did not, of course, signify any genuine change of attitude 
toward Japan’s war on China.* 

As was the case in Germany and Italy, Hearst’s campaign 
against so-called Communism was inevitably turned against the 
bourgeois democratic government itself, particularly since it was 
a government that sought to carry out certain liberal reforms 
within the framework of the capitalist system. Just as Hitler de- 
nounced all his bourgeois opponents as “Marxists,” so Hearst 
branded Roosevelt as “Communist,” an epithet which was later 
eagerly taken up by the Liberty League and the Republican Party. 
Likewise he was the first to propose practical steps for the re- 
placement of Roosevelt. Since he was skeptical about the ability 
of the Republican Party to attract the voters, he began in 1935 
to send up trial balloons in an effort to consolidate all reactionary 
forces around a new party that would split the Democratic vote. 
Bainbridge Colby, Secretary of State under Wilson and a frequent 
contributor to the Hearst press, acted as midwife of the new 
venture. In a signed editorial the Fuehrer of San Simeon proposed 
the formation of a new “Constitutional Democratic” or “Jeffer- 
sonian Democratic” party. The regular Democratic Party, he said, 
had had “its honored name stolen by the imported, autocratic 
Asiatic Socialist Party of Karl Marx and Franklin Delano Roose- 
velt.” 18 

He offered suggestions for Presidential tickets to both the Re- 
publican Party and the incipient “Jeffersonian” party: 

The Republicans might well nominate Governor Landon of 
Kansas, or Frank Knox of Illinois. 

•An article on Japanese propaganda in the United States in the March 26, 
1938, issue of the China Weekly Review, published in Shanghai, describing 
a lecture by Takaishi, editor of the Japanese newspapers, Otaka Mainichi and 
the Tokyo Nichi Nichi, stated: 

"Mr. Takaishi told about a number of prominent Americans whom he met 
who were in substantial agreement with Japan’s point of view, among them 
being William Randolph Hearst.” 
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In fact, Landon and Knox would make a very appealing ticket. 

This might appear to be amazing prophecy, but it actually 
indicates the completeness with which Hearst subsequently dic- 
tated the Republican nominations. 

The “Constitutional Democratic Party” proved to be still-born, 
and Hearst and the other big business reactionaries turned to the 
Republican Party as the means of defeating Roosevelt. But per- 
haps it is more than a coincidence that in the 1936 campaign a 
new reactionary party, the Union Party, did actually see the light, 
and that its chief sponsor was Hearst’s old ally, Father Coughlin, 
who had praised the proposal for a “Constitutional Democratic 
Party.” 

The name of Landon had not appeared in Hearst’s editorial 
of August 29, 1935, by chance. Alfred M. Landon was at that 
time almost completely unknown, a political zero whose admin- 
istration as governor of Kansas had been distinguished by noth- 
ing but routine conservatism. It was Hearst who lifted him out 
of obscurity, created the Landon boom * and made his nomina- 
tion at the Republican convention a foregone conclusion. To top 
it off, the convention chose as candidate for Vice-President Colo- 
nel Frank Knox, who from 1927 to 1931 served as general 
manager of the Hearst newspapers. As the Republican campaign 
progressed, it assumed more and more a Hearstian Red-baiting 
tone. Secretary Ickes was entirely correct in calling Hearst the 
absentee boss of the Republican Party and in declaring that 
Hearst over the White House” “is one of the most important 
issues, if not, in fact, the transcendent issue of this campaign.” 
The Communist Party warned against Hearst’s fascism and 
associated itself with the progressive forces of the country in 
urging the defeat of Landon at all costs. The results of the elec- 
tion were, therefore, first and foremost a defeat of Hearst and 
Hearstism— of reaction and fascism. Nothing fazed, however, 
Hearst executed a sudden about-face that left even his close 
associates gasping for breath. The day after the election, in a 


•The boom was launched when Hearst and Paul Block visited Landon at 
Topeka, Kan., in December, 1935. 
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telegram to — incredible as it may seem — the paper published by 
the striking employees of his Seattle Post-Intelligencer, this polit- 
ical chameleon compared Roosevelt to Andrew Jackson. Of the 
man whom only the day before he had reviled in terms only 
slightly less violent than those in which he had incited the 
assassination of McKinley, he wrote: 

If Andrew Jackson’s policies were essentially democratic, why 
is it not reasonable to concede that Mr. Roosevelt’s policies may be 
equally so — dictatorial in manner and method, but democratic in 
essence? . . . 

Perhaps Roosevelt, like Jackson, has given essential democracy a 
new lease of life, and will establish it in power for a generation . 19 

Here again Hearst was giving the lead to big business as a 
whole. A few days later the National Association of Manufac- 
turers issued a statement offering its “co-operation” to the Roose- 
velt administration and announcing its desire to usher in a “new 
era of good feeling between industry and the government.” 20 
Actually, of course, Hearst and his fellow Tories, tongue in 
cheek, were merely continuing to pursue the old aims in new 
ways. 

Hearst’s defeat in the 1936 elections and the effect of the 
nation-wide boycott on the circulation and advertising lineage 
of his newspapers caused him to adopt for a while a more sub- 
dued tone in an effort to rehabilitate himself in the public mind. 
But he was merely taking in sail to stave off complete shipwreck. 
Though he remained in the background during the Court re- 
form fight, the struggle over the administration’s reorganization 
bill a year later found him together with his old ally, Father 
Coughlin, once more at the head of the cohorts of reaction. And 
less than a year and a half after he had discovered in Roosevelt 
a second Andrew Jackson, he was comparing him to Aaron 
Burr and declaring that “he [Roosevelt] already is a dictator in 
practice and performance.” 21 Hearst thus remains America’s 
Number 1 Fascist, a monstrous and incredible man — as incred- 
ible yet as real as the terrors of fascism itself. And his portrait 
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has been etched for all time in the acid words of Professor Charles 
A. Beard: 

In the course of the past fifty years I have talked with Presidents 
of the United States, Senators, Justices of the Supreme Court, mem- 
bers of the House of Representatives, governors, mayors, bankers, 
editors, college presidents (including Charles W. Eliot), leading men 
of science, Nobel prize winners in science and letters, and I have 
never found one single person, who for talents and character com- 
mands the respect of the American people, who has not agreed 
with me that William Randolph Hearst has pandered to depraved 
tastes and has been an enemy of everything that is noblest and best 
in the American tradition. There is not a cesspool of vice and crime 
which Hearst has not raked and exploited for money-making pur- 
poses. No person with intellectual honesty or moral integrity will 
touch him with a ten-foot pole for any purpose or to gain any end. 

Unless those who represent American scholarship, science, and 
the right of a free people to discuss public questions freely stand 
together against his insidious influences, he will assassinate them 
individually by every method known to his yellow press .* 2 





CHAPTER VII 

DEMAGOGUES OF FASCISM 

“The German has not the slightest notion how a people must 
be misled if the adherence of the masses is to be sought,” wrote 
Hitler in Mein Kampf. (This statement has been deleted since 
the 12th edition, published in 1932.) 

The misleading of the people is part of the normal practice of 
capitalism. The whole bourgeois political edifice, with its formal 
and legal democracy concealing the economic and political dom- 
ination of a small number of wealthy men, is based on a funda- 
mental class deception. The existence of certain civil and labor 
rights — most of which have been wrested from the ruling class 
only after determined struggle — modifies, but does not basically 
alter the class character of the political superstructure. So long 
as it rests on the economic foundation of the private ownership 
of the means of production by a small wealthy class, democracy 
even in the freest of capitalist republics is necessarily maimed and 
limited, and in the present period is under constant threat of 
extinction. Under such conditions complete democracy is never 
more than a promissory note which cannot be redeemed under 
the profit system. 

With the development of monopoly capitalism the area of 
social deception may be said to have expanded as the area of 
democracy contracted. Deception and demagogy tended to func- 
tion more and more as an arm of the capitalist state itself. And 
some of the greatest cultural contributions of capitalism— the 
press, universal education, and later the cinema and radio— have 
been used as vehicles of this deception. 

In the United States, with the rise of the modern political 
parties and political bosses in the second quarter of the nineteenth 
century, a particularly venal type of demagogy made its appear- 
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ance. In the campaign of the Whigs to unseat Jackson in 1832 — 
a campaign which was financed largely by the Bank of the 
United States against which Jackson had declared war — the 
familiar chicanery and corruption of modern elections emerged 
for the first time. This took on a more organized form with 
the march of monopoly after the Civil War, when corrupt polit- 
ical machines in New York, Chicago, San Francisco and other 
cities made it a practice to trade on the discontent of the masses, 
wormed their way into labor unions, themselves took up the 
banner of “reform,” of attack on big business, and by combining 
systematic deception with bribery and gangsterism, were able to 
win what appeared to be popular support. 

Yet even this type of social demagogy was to a large extent 
crude and improvised. It is only in the period of the extreme 
decay and degeneration of capitalism, when its very existence is 
threatened, that there emerges a more “scientific” system of mass 
deception — the demagogy of fascism. 

It might indeed be said — writes Palme Dutt— that if Marxism 
represented the development of Socialism from Utopia to science, 
fascism represents the development of capitalist demagogy from 
amateurdom to science. 1 

The highly specialized character of fascist demagogy derives 
not only from the gravity and complexity of the problems facing 
capitalism in crisis, but also from the fact that in most countries 
fascism, in its effort to achieve power, is compelled to appear in 
the guise of an opposition to the bourgeois democratic govern- 
ment and at times even to the capitalist system itself. The neces- 
sity of creating a mass movement that seems to express the deep- 
est needs of the people, but in reality aims to suppress those needs 
with inexorable brutality, requires an elaborate technique of 
deception which makes all past capitalist efforts in this respect 
seem like gospel truth by comparison. 

It is important to be clear as to the meaning of the term 
demagogy. The reactionaries call every revolutionist, every labor 
leader, every progressive a demagogue. But the essence of dem- 
agogy is the deception of the masses. Those who genuinely carry 
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on the struggle to improve the lot of the people play a diamet- 
rically opposite role. Demagogy “is the art of playing on the 
hopes and the fears, the emotions and the ignorance of the poor 
and suffering for the benefit of the rich and powerful. It is the 
meanest of the arts. This is the art of fascism.” 2 
Fascist demagogy requires its own specialists and virtuosi. The 
Hitlers, the Mussolinis, the Goebbels — these are the masters of 
this “meanest of the arts.” They had their precursors and teach- 
ers; but when these new suns shine, the early stars grow dim. 
In the United States fascism is still in swaddling clothes, but it 
has already produced two major virtuosi of demagogy: the late 
Huey P. Long and Reverend Charles E. Coughlin. Both have 
played with considerable success on the sufferings, the needs and 
the prejudices of the poor in the interest of big business reaction. 
And both have cast their demagogy in the mold of native Amer- 
ican traditions. They have exploited not merely the democratic 
traditions of 1776 and 1861, but those of agrarian radicalism 
associated with Jefferson and Jackson and with the Greenback, 
Farmers Alliance, Populist and Bryan movements of the seven- 
ties, eighties and nineties. 

Though Populism died, its traditions have proved among the 
most persistent and fertile in American history. They have 
brought forth varying fruit in the trust-busting and muckraking 
era under Theodore Roosevelt, in the Non-Partisan League dur- 
ing and immediately after the war, in the LaFollette campaign 
in 1924, in the New Deal of Franklin D. Roosevelt, and in the 
Farmer-Labor Party movement today. Essentially these are the 
deep-seated traditions of farmer-labor democracy, whose first great 
representative was Thomas Jefferson and whose roots go back 
to the origins of our republic. And it is these traditions, which 
have fertilized practically every progressive movement in our his- 
tory, that have been exploited by the two foremost demagogues 
of incipient American fascism, Huey Long and Father Coughlin. 
For them the ideas of farmer-labor democracy have served the 
same purpose as have Socialist and labor traditions for Hitler 
and Mussolini. 

Huey Long was born into the Populist tradition, Father 
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Coughlin appropriated it. It is significant that one of Long’s 
most famous catchphrases, “Every man a king,” was lifted from 
William Jennings Bryan, while Coughlin built his Social Justice 
movement around one of the most persistent of Populist pan- 
aceas: currency inflation. 

Huey Long was one of the most remarkable men that the 
recent history of our country has produced. To thousands of 
Americans, particularly the poor whites in his own state of 
Louisiana, he was the embodiment of a tribune of the people: 
the village boy who had risen from obscure poverty to the heights 
and, far from forgetting his kind, had made himself their cham- 
pion in a holy crusade to bring prosperity and happiness to the 
impoverished millions. Long’s gift for political quackery was 
truly enormous. He was the perfect type of the professional 
“man of the people,” volcanic and resourceful, a veritable genius 
of demagogy. Between him and the ordinary run-of-the-mine 
politician there lay the gulf that separates ordinary capitalist 
deception from the demagogy of fascism— amateurdom from 
science. Long’s demagogy found its chief expression in the aura 
of social idealism with which he invested his reactionary pro- 
gram. The real character of this program was laconically summed 
up by Francis Williams, former chairman of the Louisiana Public 
Service Commission: 

Huey P. Long gives the people the headlines and the corporations 
the profits. 3 

It was Long’s genius for demagogy, plus political cunning and 
ruthlessness, that enabled him to establish in Louisiana what was 
in many respects a microcosm of the fascist state. His assassina- 
tion in September, 1935, cut short the career of the man who 
seemed most qualified to play the role of an American Hitler. 

Mussolini and the British fascist leader, Mosley, began as 
Socialists, and the young Huey Long was at first a vague and 
perhaps sincere Populist. The man who influenced his early 
public career was State Senator S. J. Harper, an old Populist, 
who courageously opposed the war. It was Harper who first 
talked share-the-wealth to the struggling young lawyer from 
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Winn parish, but it was not long before Huey had taken the 
path of doubledealing and opportunism that was to lead him 
into the service of big business. The agricultural parishes of 
Louisiana were among the many stagnant eddies in the sea of 
Coolidge-Hoover “prosperity.” Long was shrewd enough to real- 
ize that underneath the calm of those waters, abject poverty and 
despair were brewing a tempest of revolt. He gave articulateness 
to the “poor whites,” showed them the promised land, and then 
betrayed them. Concerning the true character of his crusades 
against the “greedy corporations,” Carleton Beals, in his pene- 
trating biography of Long, writes: 

Huey, once he had become undisputed master of the ship, did 
absolutely nothing effective to promote the economic liberation of the 
classes whose votes he had won Whatever his general popu- 

larity, inevitably he had to become the instrument of big business in 
his state; he had to celebrate secret deals and alliances with the cor- 
poration heads with whom publicly he shadow-boxed. Despite all 
his prolonged sound-and-fury batdes with the Standard Oil Company, 
it is still able to refine oil, in large part because of very low wage 
costs, more cheaply in Louisiana than anywhere else in the Union. 
(Emphasis in original.) 4 

All of which bears a striking resemblance to the methods of 
Hitler. 

Once governor of Louisiana — a position which he won by 
combining the time-tried arts of political skullduggery with 
pseudo-radical demagogy — Long followed a path which was un- 
precedented in the United States: the path of steady usurpation 
of power until he had nullified all but the most shadowy pretense 
of representative government and converted the state legislature 
into a miniature Hitler Reichstag — several years before Hitler 
came to power. By the same methods he catapulted himself into 
the United States Senate, and there it was that he launched his 
share-the-wealth program. Shortly after taking his seat in 1932 
he introduced several bills providing for limiting incomes to 
$1,000,000 a year and imposing an inheritance tax of 100 per cent 
on all fortunes above $5,000,000. 
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At the Democratic national convention in 1932 Long, like 
Hearst, was one of the men who played a leading role in secur- 
ing the nomination for Franklin D. Roosevelt. But Huey knew 
that his future lay not in being the apostle of someone else’s 
gospel, but in preaching his own. To become the messiah of 
millions one must reject all rival prophets; and so months before 
big business began sniping at the New Deal, he had already 
turned against it. From the spring of 1933 until his death he kept 
up a steady drumfire and, despite temporary setbacks, he man- 
aged to capitalize the weaknesses and inadequacies of the New 
Deal to such good effect that in 1935 he was being spoken of as 
a serious contender for the Presidency and potentially the most 
formidable obstacle to the re-election of Roosevelt. 

As was the case in Louisiana, Long did not content himself 
with political maneuvering, but directed his appeal to the com- 
mon people. He also saw the need for organizing his supporters; 
so long as he had been merely boss of Louisiana, a political 
machine sufficed for his purposes. But once his field of operations 
became the entire country, with his professed goal the idealistic 
utopia of Share-the-Wealth, a mass movement that would have 
the character of a great social crusade became indispensable. 
Moreover, only if he were able to control millions, could he hope 
to win the backing of the decisive sections of big business. So 
adept did Huey Long prove in playing on the hopes and preju- 
dices of the poor and in covering up his secret deals with big 
business that he won widespread support, not only in Louisiana 
but in other Southern states and in sections of the North. It is 
significant, however, that his influence was confined largely to 
farmers and middle-class people, particularly the former. Even 
in his own state, despite the weakness of the Louisiana labor 
movement, Long was unable to make any appreciable inroads 
among the workers. When he first ran for governor in 1924, it 
was his failure to make a dent in New Orleans, the only impor- 
tant industrial city in the state, that defeated him. In later years, 
after Long had established his dictatorship, New Orleans was the 
only locality that stubbornly refused to be “co-ordinated,” precipi- 
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tating a virtual state of civil war between the Long faction and 
that headed by Mayor Walmsley. 

Thus Long derived the bulk of his support from essentially the 
same class that had formed the backbone of the Populist move- 
ment. And he won their allegiance by a similar type of anti- 
monopoly propaganda. But Long turned the content of Populism 
inside out, secretly entering the service of those very monopolies 
whom he pretended to oppose. Therein lay his great betrayal. 

Some writers have made the mistake, common to many liberals 
when dealing with the phenomena of fascism, of concluding from 
the character of Long’s popular support that he was a genuine 
representative of the insurgent middle class.* What these writers 
do is to confuse Long’s mass base (middle class) with the class 
interests (capitalist) that he represented. This completely misrep- 
resents the character of fascism which, despite its professions, is 
not in the least middle-class in its aims, but entirely big capitalist. 

Lawrence Dennis, chief spokesman of the American fascist 
intellectuals, once paid this tribute to Long: 

He’s in the bush league now. He doesn’t know it, but if he could 
get up before 500 of our big industrialists in a secret meeting, he 
could give them a proposition they would prefer to the Roosevelt 
disorder. He needs to take a good look at Hitler and Mussolini. He 
needs a Goebbels. 6 

A Goebbels Arrives 

But a Goebbels had already arrived. For if Huey Long was the 
potential Hitler of America— agitator, organizer and political 
leader rolled into one — the man who at one time seemed its 
potential Paul Joseph Goebbels is undoubtedly Father Coughlin. 

Long recognized his affinity with Coughlin. 

* Forrest Davis in Huey Long: A Candid Biography, writes concerning Long’s 

election as governor (p. 96): . 

"Huey had led a minor revolution. A shift in class control had taken place. 
The ex -printer’s devil, ex-'drummer,’ ex-hobo, ex-St. George of the public utili- 
ties crusades was the organ of a poor-white revolution.” 

Raymond Gram Swing makes the same mistake in his chapter on Long in 
Forerunners of American Fascism, 
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I think Father Coughlin has a damn good platform — he once 
said — and I’m ioo per cent for him and everything he says . . .What 
he says is right down my alley. He is advocating the same things I 
have been for a long time. I think our programs jibe perfectly. 6 

And Coughlin on more than one occasion reciprocated warmly. 
In fact, something in the nature of a working alliance had been 
formed between them when Long’s assassination cut it short. 

The demagogy of Father Coughlin is in some respects even 
more ripely fascist than that of Huey Long. Long, so far as is 
known, showed no anti-Semitism (among his chief backers and 
confidants were the Jewish Louisiana capitalists, Seymour Weiss, 
Abe Shushan and Rudolph Hecht). What is more surprising, he 
did not indulge in red-baiting, nor had he yet developed an 
aggressive national chauvinism, though he was undoubtedly on 
the way. In all these respects Father Coughlin is considerably 
more “advanced” than the late Louisiana dictator. The radio 
priest has, moreover, made pretentious efforts to raise his program 
to the level of a “theory,” and to present it, in typically fascist 
style, as an alternative to both capitalism and Communism. One 
of his favorite slogans, “Production for use at a profit,” attempting 
to reconcile the irreconcilable — socialism and capitalism — is char- 
acteristic. 

Father Coughlin is unique in the political fife not only of the 
United States but of the world in that he owed the influence 
which he once possessed almost entirely to a skillful utilization 
of the radio. He, in fact, pioneered in this field and revealed the 
remarkable propaganda possibilities of the airways. Unique, too, 
is the fact that a priest of that church which for so long upheld 
the indivisibility of church and state should have become an 
important political figure in the country which was cradled in the 
doctrine of the separation of church and state. And in a predom- 
inandy Protestant nation this Catholic priest has probably wielded 
greater influence than any other clergyman in American history. 

Starting modesdy in 1926 over a single Detroit station with 
sermons of the usual moralistic type, Coughlin saw the hand- 
writing on the wall after the Wall Street crash of 1929. He imme- 
diately added new stadons and began to turn his attention to the 
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world of crisis, suffering and mass unemployment. And almost 
at the outset of his career as a castigator of social evils he revealed 
the chief emphasis and direction of his work — defense of capital- 
ist reaction against every progressive movement and idea under 
the guise of fighting “Communism.” 

Coughlin’s red-baiting exploits in the early months of 1930 won 
him generous publicity in the press and a hearing before the 
notorious Fish Committee. Like Huey Long and Hearst, he at 
first supported the New Deal. But he did more than support; 
unlike Long, he made the Roosevelt credo his very own. Raising 
the slogan of “Roosevelt or Ruin,” he became the New Deal’s 
John the Baptist, preaching the new gospel of salvation. On the 
crest of Roosevelt’s popularity Coughlin’s influence spread rapidly 
and in February, 1934, Fortune estimated that his radio audience 
averaged ten million persons every Sunday. 

Though the priest’s enthusiasm for the New Deal was osten- 
sibly based on its social program, actually the flames of his ardor 
were fed by the inflationary monetary measures which the Roose- 
velt administration adopted during its first few months. Coughlin 
had become a convert to so-called monetary reform shortly before 
the election. It is significant that his inflationary ideas came not 
from the Midwest farmers, among whom they have persisted 
since the Greenback and Populist days, but from a group of Wall 
Street speculators who were after rich harvests. His acceptance 
of these ideas seems, in fact, to have won him his first substantial 
capitalist support outside of Michigan. Coughlin’s official biog- 
raphy by his secretary, lobbyist and general handyman, Louis B. 
Ward, is quite explicit on this point: 

On Sunday, October 23, 1932, immediately following his broad- 
cast, Father Coughlin sat in conference with two prominent New 
Yorkers who had come to persuade him that he should launch into 
an explanation of the gold subject. I refer to Mr. Robert M. Harriss 
of the New York Cotton Exchange and to Mr. George LcBlanc, 
perhaps the world’s foremost gold trader. . . . 

LeBlanc had practiced his profession in Canada, in England, in 
France, in Germany and in the United States. He had been president 
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of a Wall Street bank. He had been engaged in trading more gold 
among foreign nations than, perhaps, any other living man 

Harriss was a dynamo who generated hope and encouragement. 
Possessing vast tracts of cotton land in the South, he was primarily 
interested in the farmer and in the laborer who fabricated his 
products in the textile mills throughout the world. 7 

Though Ward has said enough— really too much for Father 
Coughlin’s good — a few more words concerning these two high- 
minded evangels of Wall Street and their confreres will not be 
amiss. George LeBIanc has operated what is known as an “invest- 
ment counsel” office in Wall Street. He was formerly president 
of the Interstate Bank and Trust Co. and vice-president of the 
Equitable Trust, both of which later merged with Rockefeller’s 
Chase National Bank. He has in truth been an ace “gold trader,” 
which is Mr. Ward’s euphemism for gold speculator. Robert M. 
Harriss, member of the investment firm of Harriss & Vose, in 
addition to his interest in cotton, has been partial to silver. This 
dynamo” — again quoting Mr. Ward — evidently generated some- 
thing more tangible than “hope and encouragement” on his his- 
toric visit to Father Coughlin. 

For these two gentlemen did not come to the church at Royal 
Oak, Mich., as mere free-lance missionaries of monetary reform. 
They represented an important capitalist group which was in 
process of crystallization. Immediately after Roosevelt’s inaugu- 
ration this group emerged as the Committee for the Nation, an 
organization of some 2,000 businessmen dedicated to bigger and 
better inflation. In the United States, as in every country where 
the crisis undermined the stability of the currency, big capital was 
split into two groups. One section, corresponding roughly to the 
creditors and those with investments in fixed interest-bearing se- 
curities, sought to preserve the status quo in regard to currency; 
the other section, consisting of the debtors and those with invest- 
ments in industrial stocks, including large numbers of specu- 
lators, demanded abandonment of the gold standard and other 
inflationary measures. These distinctions were approximate; there 
was no Chinese wall between the two groups and they tended to 
interlock. Moreover, the economic paralysis that had seized the 
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country at the time of Roosevelt’s inauguration as a result of the 
bank crisis caused even the “sound money” group, dominated by 
the House of Morgan, to support certain inflationary measures 
as a temporary hyperdermic (J. P. Morgan himself publicly en- 
dorsed the abandonment of the gold standard). And since infla- 
tion tended to relieve the debt-burdened farmers and city middle 
classes, even if only temporarily, it also had considerable support 
among these groups, particularly in the Midwest and Northwest. 
For the workers, however, inflation meant a sweeping indirect 
wage-cut, while for the farmers and middle classes this delusory 
relief boomeranged in the form of higher prices for the goods 
that they bought. 

The first chairman of the Committee for the Nation and one 
of its chief “theoreticians” was the late Frank A. Vanderlip, a 
former president of Morgan’s National City Bank. He was later 
succeeded as chairman by James H. Rand, Jr., of subsequent 
strikebreaking fame. All the other leading figures in the organiza- 
tion were also representatives of big business. The Committee s 
secretary was the same Dr. Rumely who later became secretary 
of the National Committee to Uphold Constitutional Govern- 
ment. 

What more natural than that the Committee for the Nation, in 
seeking popular support for its full program, which began to be 
strenuously opposed toward the end of 1933 by the “sound money 
Morgan group, should enlist the services of a man who already 
had a vast audience, Father Coughlin? And if this program could 
be disguised as a great social and religious crusade, so much the 
better. Meanwhile the speculators were raking in fortunes. 

It was during this first year of the Roosevelt administration that 
Father Coughlin was most lavish in his praise of the New Deal. 
As late as April, 193* he declared: “I will never change my 
philosophy that the New Deal is Christ’s Deal .” 8 Two weeks 
later he was denouncing it in an address at the so-called “Com- 
mittee of Patriots” dinner as a diabolical combination of the 
doctrines of Hitler, Mussolini and Stalin . 9 Incidentally, the “pa- 
triots” present were nearly all silver speculators and their Con- 
gressional stooges. 
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The Roosevelt administration had called a halt to further in- 
flation, and when, on April 27, 1934, the Treasury Department 
made public the names of the chief silver investors, it revealed 
as the largest holder of silver futures in the state of Michigan, one 
Amy Collins, secretary to Father Coughlin. She held a total of 
500,000 ounces, and every time silver went up one cent — and it 
soared frequently following Coughlin’s speeches predicting that 
the government would re-monetize the white metal — it meant 
$5,000 profit for the holder of the 500,000 ounces. And thousands 
of dollars in profits for Robert M. Harriss and others of the radio 
priest’s Wall Street friends who were listed among the large 
silver speculators. 

But Coughlin’s break with Roosevelt went deeper than dif- 
ferences over the question of inflation or the exposure of what 
might possibly be interpreted as personal corruption. The break 
was one of the expressions of the whole developing anri-Rnosevelt 
movement led by the big business forces that had originally played 
so prominent a role in the New Deal coalition. The year 1934 
not only marked the first definite consolidation of Wall Street 
reaction to the right of Roosevelt, but also saw the launching of 
the first mass movement of incipient fascism, Huey Long’s Share- 
Our-Wealth clubs and Father Coughlin’s National Union for 
Social Justice. In the development of the offensive on Roosevelt, 
Long and Coughlin played the role of vanguard guerillas testing 
out the enemy, firing recklessly and constantly shifting their 
ground. 

Though the programs of the two anti-New Deal groupings — 
Coughlin and Long on the one hand, and Hearst and the Liberty 
League on the other — seemed on the surface to be diametrically 
opposed and certainly there were real differences between them, 
actually they were bound together by the same fundamental aim: 
the replacement of Roosevelt with a more reactionary adminis- 
tration and the subjection of labor and the people as a whole to 
the untrammeled rule of finance-capital. Despite the verbal brick- 
bats which these two groups hurled at each other, this basic unity 
of aim was destined to draw them closer together and to result 
in practical collaboration in the 1936 elections. 
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The link between the two groups was William Randolph 
Hearst. The alliance between Hearst and Coughlin had started 
in the Hoover days. As himself a pioneer in the demagogic ex- 
ploitation of Populist traditions, Hearst seems to have early rec- 
ognized Coughlin’s talents and potentialities and to have begun 
a systematic buildup of the radio priest in the columns of his 
Detroit Times. And in the spring of 1932 Coughlin was already 
so friendly with the publisher that he spent part of a vacation 
at Heart’s sumptuous California estate. 30 . t 

Like Hearst, Coughlin is an extreme national chauvinist and 
isolationist. Originally, too, Hearst actively supported the New 
Deal’s inflationary policies (which, incidentally, vastly increased 
the profits of his Homestake gold mine). And when Hearst 
launched his crusade against Communism and democracy in 1934, 
the bond between him and the priest was strengthened* This 
alliance bore astonishing fruit in the joint campaign they con- 
ducted in January, 1935, against American adherence to the World 
Court. By that time thousands had joined the National Union 
for Social Justice, whose 16-point program Coughlin was ex- 
pounding every Sunday over the air. He had also formed im- 
portant connections in both houses of Congress. It was generally 
conceded that the joint Hearst-Coughlin campaign, which was 
marked by the most extravagant jingoism and appeals to chau- 
vinist prejudice, was one of the chief factors in defeating the 
attempt of the Roosevelt administration to secure closer co-opera- 
tion between this country and other peace-seeking nations through 
the World Court. 


The Coughlin Program 

The economic program of Father Coughlin may be summed 
up in one word: inflation. His inflationary proposals are much 
more than a monetary program; they are presented as a blue- 
print for Utopia. His 16-point statement of principles also in- 
cludes such planks as “a just and living wage” and “cost of 

•When Hearst brought forward his proposal for the creation of a new "Con- 
stitutional Democratic Party,” Coughlin hastened to give it his blessing (New 
York American, August 31 * *935)- 
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production plus a fair profit to the farmer,” but he has indicated 
that none of these improvements can be effected until his mon- 
etary program is adopted. This program is guaranteed to produce 
“prosperity for all . . . for laborer and farmer, for industrialist and 
professional man.” 11 

The particular inflationary proposals have changed from time 
to time. At first it was gold revaluation, to which Coughlin at- 
tributed miraculous powers. When the Wall Street speculators 
turned from gold to silver remonetization, the faithful priest 
turned with them. And since 1935 he has been prescribing a new 
specific for the nation’s ills: nationalization of the privately-owned 
Federal Reserve System. This proposal he has linked with the 
issuance of large quantities of new paper currency, believing that 
this would be facilitated by nationalization of the Federal Reserve 
System. 

Certain it is that government ownership of the Federal Reserve 
is a desirable step and would strengthen the control of the people 
over the banking, currency and credit facilities of the nation. 
But Coughlin, like Hitler, has attempted to exploit a progressive 
idea for reactionary ends. Moreover, nationalization of the Fed- 
eral Reserve is a limited measure and would leave untouched the 
great private banking monopolies— Morgan, Rockefeller, Kuhn- 
Loeb, etc. But by attributing to this proposal all sorts of magical 
cure-all properties, Coughlin has sought to convert the people’s 
hatred of the Wall Street bankers into grist for the pro-fascist 
mill of those same private banking interests. And all of Cough- 
lin’s inflationary proposals are for him what share-the-wealth was 
for Huey Long: a means to an end— the organization of the 
farmers and middle classes to provide the popular support for a 
fascist dictatorship. That this is his ultimate aim is evident from 
his public activities and pronouncements. 

Consider Coughlin’s attitude toward labor. Point 2 of his 16 
principles of social justice calls for “a just and living annual 
wage,” while Point 10 affirms his belief “in the right of the labor- 
ing man to organize in unions.” But in building his new million- 
dollar Shrine of the Little Flower he showed his devotion to these 
principles by hiring an open shop contractor and launching what 
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the American Federation of Labor termed “the first assault on 
the wage structure of union building trades mechanics in this 
district.” 12 In addition, he persisted in having his printing done 
at a non-union shop. As a result, resolutions censuring the radio 
priest were introduced at the 1933, 1934 and 1935 A. F. of L. 
conventions. In April, 1935, in an effort to win working-class 
support for his Social Justice movement, he made his peace, os- 
tensibly, with organized labor. One month later he was sponsor- 
ing a new automobile union in an effort to disrupt the A. F. of L. 
United Automobile Workers of America (now part of the 

C.LO.). . . . 

When the C.LO. launched its campaign to organize the un- 
organized, Coughlin openly joined hands with the anti-union 
employers. His weekly publication, Social Justice, poured forth 
an endless stream of abuse and slander against John L. Lewis and 
the Committee for Industrial Organization, charging them with 
being agents of Moscow. And on January 1, 1937, though he had 
announced his “retirement” less than two months before, the 
priest returned to the air with a New Year’s greeting in the form 
of a broadside against the newly begun General Motors sitdown 
strike. Subsequently he made an unsuccessful attempt to organize 
a company union at the Ford Dearborn plant under the name 
of Workers Councils for Social Justice. 

In an interview with Paul Weber, correspondent of Hearsts 
International News Service, shortly before he launched his Na- 
tional Union for Social Justice, Coughlin elucidated his con- 
ception of the right to organize: 

Make the United States Department of Labor a real power. Let 
it take over the functions of collective bargaining— the functions 
which the American Federation of Labor is now trying to fulfill. Let 
it supplant the A. F. of L. entirely . 1 

Clearly, what Coughlin had in mind was the type of co- 
ordinated “unions” that has been established in Germany and 
Italy. 

“America for the Americans.” This old cry of the anti-Catholic 
Know-Nothings of the nineteenth century has now been taken up 
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by the Canadian-born Catholic priest, Father Coughlin. But 
today it is something more than Know-Nothingism; it is the 
American echo of Hitler’s Pan-German race propaganda, of de la 
Rocque’s “France for the French,” of Mosley’s “Britain for the 
British. It is the sloganization of the rampant national chauvin- 
ism which is an organic part of fascism. In domestic policy 
America for the Americans” means discrimination against Jews, 
Negroes and the foreign-born; in foreign policy it means extreme 
isolationism and covert collaboration with the fascist aggressors. 

And Coughlin, like Hearst, is thoroughly consistent in his 
isolationism consistent in the sense that while urging that the 
American people isolate themselves from the peace forces of the 
world, he himself gives unabashed support to the war program 
of Hitler and Mussolini. The civilized world was outraged when 
Mussolini invaded Ethiopia. But the Royal Oak votary of the 
Prince of Peace joined Hearst in openly defending this fascist 
crime. Nor did he hesitate to repeat the canards of the Italian 
press department: 

Granted that Italy is desirous of expansion, she has at least some 
slight justification for her movement into Ethiopia. At least Italy 
could truthfully charge that her territory already existing in Africa 

has been invaded at least ninety times by the Ethiopians 

The Italian troops were charged with using dumdum bullets al- 
though the only dumdum bullets found in all Ethiopia were those 
manufactured by England and in the possession of the Ethiopians 
themselves. 14 

Add to this the favorable references to Hitler that appear in 
Social Justice, Coughlin’s silence on the persecution of Catholics 
in Germany, his paper’s aggressive championing of the Spanish 
rebels, its attempt to gloss over the barbarous war of the Japanese 
militarist-fascist cabal against the Chinese people, and its virulent 
attacks on the Franco-Soviet Mutual Assistance Pact, and it be- 
comes evident that the foreign policy of Father Coughlin revolves 
around the Rome-Berlin-Tokyo axis. 

The domestic phase of “America for the Americans” has an 
aspect that is too little known, an aspect that strengthens Cough- 
lin’s bond with Hitler— anti-Semitism. True, he does not as yet 
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dare in his radio talks and in his weekly publication to indulge 
in obvious Jew-baiting, but he knows the art of innuendo. And 
what he cannot yet do over the air or in print, he can in indiscreet 
moments do before more limited audiences. In a lecture at the old 
Shrine of the Little Flower in Royal Oak on the evening of 
January 22, 1935, Coughlin, amid unctuous phrases about “Chris- 
tian charity” and “loving one’s neighbor,” unloosed the following: 

We’ve got to say that we’re either Christians in this country or 
not. Who established this country? Maryland was founded by the 
Catholics, Massachusetts by the Puritans, New York by Dutch 
Protestants, Pennsylvania by the Lutherans Christians! We re not 
going to be so damn liberal as to compromise on Christianity. We’re 
so open-minded as to say to the Jews, the Mohammedans, the 
Burmese and the others that while we love each other, remember, 
this is a Christian principle; and when it comes to law, when it 
comes to representatives in Congress, don’t forget this is a Christian 
nation! Let’s not overwork this democracy . 10 

More than a year and a half later the fascist priest once more 
“forgot himself,” this time before some 25,000 persons in the 
Cleveland stadium, plus thousands more who were listening in 
over the radio. At the rally which concluded the first— and ap- 
parently the last — convention of the National Union for Social 
Justice he said : 

We are a Christian organization in that we believe in the prin- 
ciple of “love thy neighbor as thyself.” With that principle I chal- 
lenge every Jew in this nation to tell me that he does or does not 
believe in it. 

I am not asking the Jews of the United States to accept Christianity 
and all its beliefs, but since their system of “a tooth for a tooth and 
an eye for an eye” has failed, that they accept Christ’s principle of 
brotherhood . 10 

Some of Coughlin’s closest political associates have been no- 
torious anti-Semites. One of his earliest advisors was the late 
Louis T. McFadden, former Congressman from Pennsylvania, 
who won the distinction of being probably the only person that 
ever dared make a Jew-baiting speech in the halls of Congress. 17 
Another pal of his was Harry A. Jung, 18 professional patriot and 
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head of a racketeering labor espionage organization, the Amer- 
ican Vigilant Intelligence Federation, which has sold anti-labor 
propaganda to wealthy Jews and anti-Semitic propaganda to 
wealthy Gentiles. 

In his attitude toward the New Deal Coughlin has displayed 
the unprincipled adventurism that is the hallmark of the fascist 
demagogue. From having made the most fantastic claims for the 
New Deal, he became ultimately its most frenzied and vitupera- 
tive critic. But between these two phases there intervened a middle 
period when he sought to capitalize both the pro-New Deal and 
anti-New Deal sentiment in a political shell-game that revealed 
the depths of his hypocrisy. Thus, in a broadcast on March 3, 
1 935> h e raked the New Deal fore and aft, charged that the 
Roosevelt administration had “out-Hoovered Hoover,” and de- 
clared: ‘I will not support a New Deal which protects plutocrats 
and comforts Communists.” 19 

On March 11 — following General Hugh Johnson’s radio blast 
against “the pied pipers,” Coughlin and Long— the elastic priest 
oozed sweetness and light. This time it was: 

I still proclaim to you that it is either “Roosevelt or Ruin.” I sup- 
port him today and will support him tomorrow. 20 

This exhibition was not exceptional, but quite typical* It is 
something more than the usual chicanery of the capitalist poli- 
tician. This is duplicity developed into a system, a towering law 
of life. This is the demagogy of fascism. 

In the fall of 1935 Coughlin began more and more to tune his 
speeches to the propaganda of the Hearst-Liberty League-Re- 
publican forces— the very Wall Street money-changers whom he 
had so frequently assailed. He branded the New Deal as “Com- 
munist,” defended the autocratic Supreme Court as the bulwark 
of the people’s liberties, and attacked federal relief and govern- 
ment spending for social purposes. In June, 1936, with the blessing 
of such Tory Republican organs as the New York Sun and the 
Herald Tribune, he joined forces with Dr. Francis E. Townsend, 

*In November, 1935, he repeated this somersault. See A Series of Lectures 
on Social Justice (April, 1936), pp. 38-51 and 69-82. 
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author of the utopian $200 a month old age pension plan, and the 
Reverend Gerald L. K. Smith to launch the so-called Union 
Party, with Representative William Lemke of North Dakota as 
its candidate for President. 

A Union of Demagogues 

The incomparable Huey Long left no political heirs, but he 
did leave a ubiquitous pretender in the person of Gerald Smith. 
Long permitted Smith, who is said to have been at one time high 
in the councils of the Indiana Ku Klux Klan, to play the role 
of his chief lieutenant, but he was shrewd enough not to give 
him a foothold in his political machine. With the result that 
when the Reverend Smith tried to execute a putsch following 
Long’s assassination, the hardboiled politicians and businessmen 
in control of the machine promptly ditched him. He was left 
with the Share-the-Wealth movement which, minus the person- 
ality of Huey Long, quickly melted away. The duPont-financed 
Talmadge “grass roots” convention a few months later found the 
Reverend Smith among the headliners, exhorting the multitude 
in the name of the martyred Huey, but when the Talmadge 
boom proved a bust, Smith sought other pastures. He won the 
ear of Dr. Townsend and, with the brazenness of the professional 
adventurer, practically took possession of the movement founded 
by the elderly California physician. 

Originally Long’s Share-Our-Wealth program advocated the 
munificent sum of $30 a month as an old age pension. 

We discovered that we were running foul of $40 pension advo- 
cates and $ioo pension advocates and the Townsend $200 advocates 
—Smith told Carleton Beals— so we decided to put in the word 
“adequate” and let every man name his own figure . 21 

From a $30 a month pension advocate to a $200 a month ad- 
vocate is a light leap for such an athlete of demagogy as the Rev- 
erend Gerald L. K. Smith. No less athletic was Father Coughlin. 

The 16 points of the National Union for Social Justice breathe 
not a word of old age pensions, unemployment insurance, 
or, for that matter, unemployment relief. In an interview with 
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the press on December 4, 1934, and again in a lecture at his 
church (not broadcast) on December n, 1934, Coughlin flatly 
opposed old age pensions and unemployment insurance. 22 Sub- 
sequently he described the Townsend Plan as “economic lunacy .” 
There was no lunacy, however, in the idea of capturing the Town- 
send movement and harnessing it, together with the Social Justice 
movement, to the candidacy of Lemke. This maneuver had a 
thoroughly sane and practical objective: the election of Landon 
through the diversion of part of the Roosevelt vote. Lemke, an 
old Non-Partisan Leaguer and a rabid inflationist, was a product 
of the Populist tradition. And by his co-sponsorship of the Frazier- 
Lemke Mortgage Moratorium Bill he had won a following among 
sections of the debt-ridden farmers of the Midwest and North- 
west who chafed at the inadequacy of the New Deal agrarian 
program. His alliance with the twin demagogues of fascism, 
Coughlin and Smith, indicates the dangers of neo-Populist con- 
fusion where Populist traditions are not integrated with the 
progressive labor movement. 

But Lemke was never anything more than a ghost candidate, 
a sounding board for Father Coughlin. High-pressure ballyhoo 
and bluff, Red-baiting and bloodthirsty incitements against the 
New Deal became the chief stock in trade of the Coughlin-Smith- 
Lemke campaign. As for the “Union Party”— was this a Hearst 
dream come true? 

The 15-point platform of the party began with the autarchic 
demand that “America shall be self-contained and self-sustained.” 
This platform was designed to appeal to all comers among the 
farmers and the middle classes, a political stew compounded of 
the mutually contradictory programs of the National Union for 
Social Justice, the Townsend movement and Share-Our-Wealth. 
It was conspicuously silent on such questions as civil liberties, 
collective bargaining, minimum wages and maximum hours, but 
it did advocate a “perfect defense of our country from foreign 
aggression,” which might mean anything that Hearst and the 
big army and navy crowd care to have it mean. 

Millions of impoverished Americans dream of social justice, of 
adequate old age pensions, of a more equitable distribution of 
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the country’s wealth. It is the dreams of the millions that are the 
stuff that fascist quackery and betrayal are made of, whether in 
Germany or Italy or in the United States. A year and a half 
before the 1936 campaign the well-known journalist, Raymond 
Gram Swing, wrote: 

After reading and hearing many of his [Coughlin s] speeches I am 
struck by their technical similarity to those of Hider. These, too, 
are vague and emotional. Carefully analyzed, they do not read as 
radical as they sound. Like Hitler’s, the priest’s speeches tap the 
underlying prejudices of listeners. ... 

More nearly than any demagogue in America he has the formula 
for a fascist party, a semi-radical program which is “safe” on the 
labor question, which guarantees the profit system, and which ap- 
peals simultaneously to agriculture, the middle class, and the big 
employer. 23 

That formula produced the Union Party. Though the labor 
movement shunned Lemke and his party like the plague and 
not a single recognized farmers’ organization endorsed them, 
racketeering and fascist elements were drawn to the new party 
as to a magnet. The leading Nazi organization in the country, 
the German-American Bund, at first officially endorsed Lemke, 
though later, as a matter of practical politics, it shifted its sup- 
port to Landon. In Illinois the Union Party candidate for United 
States Senator was Newton Jenkins, a rabid anti-Semite and 
favorite speaker at Nazi gatherings. Jenkins, himself the leader 
of a fascist outfit known as the Third Party, merged his organiza- 
tion with the Union Party, Richard W. Wolfe, chairman of the 
Third Party, becoming national treasurer of the Union Party. 
Big Bill Thompson, the discredited former Hearst mayor of 
Chicago, ran as the Union Party’s candidate for governor of 
Illinois. Acting as press agent for Lemke and Gerald Smith was 
Captain George Maines, former associate of George Djam- 
garoff, Russian monarchist who several years ago was charged 
with perpetrating the notorious Whalen anti-Soviet forgeries. 
Rumors that Liberty League money was behind the Union Party 
were, of course, denied. In view of die role that it played, it would 
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hardly say much for the sagacity of our leading economic royalists 
if these rumors were entirely unfounded. 

The anti-New Deal diatribes of the Hearst press were mild in 
comparison to the philippics of those two men of God, Father 
Coughlin and Reverend Gerald Smith. Smith is a truly remark- 
able rabble-rouser, and during the campaign he ripened his fascism 
by adding those ingredients which Huey Long had lacked: ex- 
treme national chauvinism, anti-Semitism and, above all, Red- 
baiting. His and Coughlin’s speeches had a bloodthirstiness remi- 
niscent of the days when Hitler was promising that the heads 
of the Weimar Republic “Marxists” would roll in the sand. 
Barnstorming the country with the throttle wide open, Father 
Coughlin’s crescendo of hate and incitement to violence hit a 
new high in Cincinnati. A United Press dispatch of September 
25, 1936, quoted him as saying: 

When any upstart dictator in the United States succeeds in making 
this a one-party form of government, when the ballot is useless, I 
shall have the courage to stand up and advocate the use of bullets. 

Since Coughlin and his Liberty League allies had already dis- 
covered the “dictator” occupying the White House, his meaning 
was clear. The clerical Fuehrer was evidently borrowing a leaf 
from his comrade-in-arms, General Francisco Franco. 

The statement shocked the country and was undoubtedly in- 
strumental in losing many votes for Lemke. Yet this speech was 
no slip of the tongue; it was entirely in keeping with what the 
Royal Oak Fuehrer had said only a few days before, in an un- 
usually candid interview in Des Moines, la. Dale Kramer, former 
national secretary of the National Farm Holiday Association, who 
was present at the interview, has told the story in his pamphlet, 
Coughlin, Lemke and the Union Party. Writes Kramer: 

“One thing is sure,” he [Coughlin] said in a soft, matter-of-fact 
tone. “Democracy is doomed. This is our last election.” 

“Is that so? What will happen?” 

1 It is fascism or Communism. We are at the crossroads.” 

“What road do you take, Father Coughlin?” 

“I take the road of fascism.” 24 
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The American people, however, did not take the road of Father 
Coughlin in the 1936 elections. Nor did they take the road of 
Communism since this was not an issue in the balloting despite 
the strenuous efforts of Coughlin, Hearst and the Liberty 
Leaguers to identify Roosevelt and every progressive idea with 
Communism. But the American people did indicate unmistakably 
their rejection of all that the Coughlin-Hearst-Liberty League 
crowd represented and their desire to retire Father Coughlin per- 
manently from political life. In place of the 9,000,000 votes which 
the radio priest had, in the height of self-intoxication, promised 
personally to deliver for Lemke, the latter received a total of only 
891,858 and did not carry a single state. Four days after the elec- 
tion, Coughlin, in a nationwide broadcast, announced his retire- 
ment. Admitting that more than 90 per cent of his own followers 
had deserted him on election day, he said: 

The National Union, as a result of this Presidential election, is 
thoroughly discredited in the face of the tremendous vote of confi- 
dence which Mr. Roosevelt obtained. Therefore, our organization 
ceases to be active. 26 

He also hinted at another factor influencing his retirement: 

The responsibility of removing the causes which are creating 
Communists in America now rests especially upon the shoulders of 
my clerical critics so triumphant. The Church shall not be divided 
against herself. I shall retire. 20 

Undoubtedly, pressure from Rome and from important sections 
of American Catholic opinion had helped call a halt— temporarily 
—to the radio priest’s activities. The Vatican had at first looked 
favorably on his crusade against Communism and democracy, 
but it was apparendy filled with consternation at the virulence of 
his attacks on Roosevelt, which were regarded as ill-timed. More- 
over, many influential Catholics believed that the extravagant 
character of Coughlin’s campaign was discrediting the Church 
in the eyes of the public, and demanded that he be curbed. In the 
fall of 1936 Cardinal Pacelli, Papal Secretary of State, was dis- 
patched to the United States on a secret mission. It was generally 
believed that an important part of this mission was the muzzling 
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of Coughlin. That was no easy task, but when the Lemke cam- 
paign proved such a debacle, the fascist priest was no longer able 
to withstand the pressure of his superiors. 

Less than two months later he was back on the air, challenging 
the oblivion to which the American people had consigned him. 
The death early in 1937 immediate superior, Bishop Michael 
Gallagher, one of his staunchest supporters, created difficulties for 
him since Gallagher’s successor, Archbishop Edward Mooney, 
did not prove so ready to give his blessing to all of Coughlin’s 
ran tings. Yet the priest’s style has evidently not been cramped too 
much, and early in 1938 we find him advocating, this time over 
the radio, the establishing of a corporate state in which political 
parties would be abolished and the President would be chosen 
by a House of Representatives elected on the basis of occupational 
groups. 27 

That Father Coughlin is determined to remain in the public 
eye is obvious. That he is still able to enlist the support of persons 
with money is also evident in view of the fact that his broadcasts 
cost thousands of dollars weekly, that printed copies of his 
speeches are mailed free on request, and that his elaborately pub- 
lished weekly pictorial carries no advertising. Yet it is doubtful 
whether he can regain the following he once had. Father Cough- 
lin reached the apogee of his influence in the spring of 1935. The 
organization of Social Justice membership units at the end of that 
year (previously the National Union had been hardly more than 
a glorified mailing list) and the subsequent launching of the 
Lemke candidacy took place at a time when he was already 
losing ground. 

That decline was apparent at the convention of the National 
Union for Social Justice in August, 1936. The convention revealed 
the hollowness of Coughlin’s boast of 6,500,000 members and 
showed the narrow and unrepresentative character of his support. 
Delegates were present from only 23 states, while the National 
Union had no organization in the South and practically none on 
the West Coast. And some of the states that sent delegates, in- 
cluding Lemke’s North Dakota, had only a few members. What 
was more important, the convention demonstrated that Coughlin 
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had made comparatively little headway among the Protestant 
population, except in sections of the Midwest, his influence being 
confined largely to believing Catholics, particularly those of Irish 
extraction. 

The social composition of Father Coughlin’s followers is highly 
significant. His strength has lain with the farmers of the Mid- 
west and Northwest and with small business people and white 
collar workers in various parts of the country, including the 
metropolitan centers of the East. For these sections of the pop- 
ulations his denunciations of Wall Street and his inflationary pro- 
gram seemed to offer salvation from the oppression of the 
monopolies and the crushing burden of mortgage debt. He has 
also received support from those middle-class elements that have 
small investments in industrial stocks or mortgages which would 
benefit from an inflationary rise in prices. 

But it is also true that, unlike Huey Long, Coughlin has at 
various times made inroads among the workers, even among the 
ranks of organized labor. He was at one time influential among 
sections of the auto workers of Detroit, the seamen, longshoremen 
and transit workers of New York (here largely among the Irish 
Catholics), and the coal miners of Western Pennsylvania. It is 
equally true, however, that the workers have been those who were 
most speedily disillusioned in him, and today his labor support 
is negligible. For the majority of members of the Catholic Church, 
who cherish democracy and oppose fascism, reliance on the 
Coughlins, the Father Currans and the Cardinal O’Connells can 
mean nothing but disaster. The interests of the Catholic rank and 
file lie in brotherly cooperation with all progressive sections of 
the population, including the Communists, for common eco- 
nomic and social aims. 

Apart from the tactical errors he committed, the improvement 
in economic conditions and the violent and unrestrained char- 
acter of his attack on the New Deal were undoubtedly important 
factors in causing Coughlin’s decline even before the elections. 
Moreover, he failed to take into consideration the strength of 
anti-Catholic prejudice in this country, particularly in regard to 
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a movement with a decidedly religious flavor whose sole leader 
is a Catholic priest. Yet despite all, Father Coughlin did come 
back early in the spring of 1938. Once more he rode the dangerous 
toboggan of economic crisis. And overnight, with the help of the 
reactionary press, he became a power in the land, joining hands 
with Hearst and the National Committee to Uphold the Constitu- 
tional Government to lead the assault on the reorganization bill. 
It was Coughlin who issued the call for “Paul Reveres” to go to 
Washington and demand the defeat of the reorganization measure. 
With the Hearst press trumpeting the call far and wide, a clique 
of adventurers and professional patriots organized a small band 
of misguided middle-class people in a miniature fascist march on 
the capitol — an ominous reminder of the days we are living in. 

But when we say that Father Coughlin came back, this does 
not mean that he returned to his old influence and glory. Apart 
from the fact that he has been so discredited, the situation in the 
country is today less favorable for him than in the period of 
I 93 2 ‘35 when he rose to power. Today the labor movement is far 
stronger and more politically alert, the policies of the New Deal 
are more consistently progressive, and the movement for the 
creation of a democratic front against reaction is more advanced 
than in the earlier period. These are formidable obstacles. Yet 
Coughlin’s resurrection in the reorganization bill fight shows that 
he can still sway thousands and is, therefore, still regarded as 
useful by those financial interests who share with him the com- 
mon goal of fascism. 

As for that hardy perennial, Reverend Gerald L. K. Smith, he 
too has refused to accept the verdict of the 1936 elections. During 
the political campaign Smith sought to implement demagogy 
with that other indispensable weapon of fascism: terror. He an- 
nounced that he would organize thousands of young men, se- 
lected on the basis of physical fitness, into storm troops to guard 
the ballot boxes and break up Socialist and Communist meetings. 
But even before election day Smith sensed the approaching debacle 
and decided to get out from under. He announced that he would 
organize a $1,500,000 “nationalist front against Communism,” 
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whose ultimate aim would be to “seize the government of the 
United States.” Four hundred business men in 22 key cities, he 
said, had pledged to finance the movement. 28 

Shortly after the election Smith launched his “Committee of 
One Million,” the million being grandiose hope rather than reality. 
The racketeering nature of this venture came to light when one 
of the Fuehrer’s partners, Edward A. Powers, brought suit for 
his share of the profits. The complaint offered the following in- 
teresting bit of information: 

One of the principal items of income was the subsidies or con- 
tributions of certain prominent persons in New York and elsewhere, 
whose names were disclosed to the plaintiff by the defendant, who 
were of the opinion that the activities of the Committee of One 
Million would inure to their benefit or promote their political views. 
The amount so received was kept secret by the defendant, to whom 
the payments were made. 29 

Subsequendy the names of some of these “prominent persons” 
were disclosed in papers served on Smith. They included William 
B. Bell, president of the American Cyanamid Co., who was chair- 
man of the Republican finance committee during the election; 
Lewis H. Brown, president of the Morgan-dominated Johns- 
Manville Co.; and James A. Noe, former governor of Louisi- 
ana. 30 It is not often that the public is privileged to learn the 
actual names of the big business underwriters of reactionary 
movements. But when fascist thieves fall out, the truth sometimes 
has the last word. 

Long, Coughlin and Smith have sought to create mass move- 
ments that are largely in the classic Mussolini-Hitler pattern, but 
it would be a mistake to see the danger of fascism solely in such 
demagogues as these. In Austria, Spain, Poland and other coun- 
tries fascism has assumed different forms, but it has been no less 
dangerous. For whatever the form, the life-blood of fascism is 
finance capital. Yet the fact that pseudo-radical demagogues of 
fascism have been able to take root and flourish in American soil 
points to the fundamental maladies of our system. The conditions 
that make possible a Huey Long, a Father Coughlin, a Gerald 
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Smith, will not completely die out so long as capitalism lives. 
But the struggle to prevent the Longs, Coughlins and Smiths 
from gaining their ends necessarily involves a struggle to ameli- 
orate and change those conditions. And this means not only the 
defense of democracy, but its expansion. 



CHAPTER VIII 
TERROR, INCORPORATED 

On May 22, 1936, the lifeless body of Charles Poole, an employee 
of the Works Progress Administration, was found lying in a ditch 
on the outskirts of Detroit. It seemed like another murder story. 
But before many days had passed there grew out of that tale of 
death the ominous outlines of a far-reaching conspiracy whose 
victim was to be not that pitiful bullet-ridden body found in a 
ditch, but the rights and liberties of thousands of Americans. The 
Black Legion, flinging its shadow across the American scene, 
jolted the unwary and incredulous into a realization that it could 
happen here. 

The Black Legion may appear in retrospect a bit fantastic and 
unreal, but no more so than Hitler’s rowdies in the Munich beer- 
hall days. The full truth about this brotherhood of hate and 
murder will perhaps never be known. Too many higher-ups of 
the industrial and political world were involved for complete 
candor. But enough has been revealed to indicate that while this 
terrorist organization may have been born in more or less spon- 
taneous fashion, it was suckled and reared by the great auto- 
mobile corporations of Detroit and Michigan. Of course, even 
the so-called spontaneous birth of such movements is possible 
only in a society which breeds fascism as filth breeds germs. 

The two chief weapons of fascism are demagogy and terror. 
And in both, amateurdom gives way to science, the sporadic and 
haphazard are supplanted by system and organization. The lynch 
mobs of the South, which spring up suddenly, live briefly, and 
as suddenly melt away, the vigilante bands which function only 
during specific labor disputes, are the Black Legion in embryo— 
but only in embryo. In the period of mounting disintegration and 
decay, when capitalism is beset by chronic ills it never knew 
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before, these primitive forms of mob violence no longer suffice. 
Organizations of a more permanent kind, with a more stable 
membership and a more elaborate program are required. Hence 
the modern Ku Klux Klan, the Black Legion, the Silver Shirts— 
groups for whom terror is a profession and murder an art. 

It is an omen of what can happen here that this country gave 
birth to one of the earliest semi-fascist terrorist organizations in 
the world, the modern Ku Klux Klan. Launched in November, 
1915, it antedated the Fascisti of Mussolini and the Storm Troops 
of Hitler. It is significant, however, that not till after the World 
War, in the wake of the social dislocations that followed the 
conclusion of imperialist bloodshed, did the Ku Klux Klan, like 
the Fascisti in Italy and the various terror groups in Germany, 
really come into its own. The Klan was, however, in its first 
stage less pronouncedly fascist than were the Italian and German 
murder gangs. 

The Ku Klux Klan united two main strands of American social 
and political life : the anti-Catholic and anti-alien traditions of the 
Native American, Know Nothing and similar movements dating 
from the thirties, forties and fifties of the last century, and the 
traditions of anti-Negro terror of the original Klan formed after 
the Civil War. The choice of name may have been an act of 
sentimental nostalgia on the part of Colonel William Joseph 
Simmons, founder of the modern Klan, yet it expressed the im- 
portant element of terror which his organization had taken over 
from its prototype. And it expressed, too, the spiritual affinity 
between the two organizations, the one the instrument of the 
slaveholders’ counter-revolution directed at the democratic 
achievements of the Civil War, the other the instrument of the 
capitalist counter-revolution of today, directed at the democratic 
rights of millions of Americans, Negro and white. 

The modern Ku Klux Klan may be said to have gone through 
four phases: from 1915 to 1920, when it was an organization of 
only a few thousand members confined almost entirely to Georgia 
and Florida; from 1920 to 1925, when it spread into the Midwest 
and the North and became a national power, with a membership 
estimated at several million; from 1925 to 1931-32, when it suf- 
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fered a rapid decline; and from 1931-32 to the present time, when 
efforts, only partly successful, have been made to revive it. 

It will be noted that the period of the Klan’s greatest strength 
coincided with the post-war crisis of capitalism and the first 
emergence of fascist tendencies throughout the capitalist world, 
including the United States. Furthermore, the Klan, after its 
eclipse during the years of temporary capitalist stabilization, has 
been revived in another period of economic and social stress. It 
is significant, too, that while the Klan’s main emphasis in the 
days of its great efflorescence was on anti-Catholicism, it soft- 
pedaled the anti-Catholic issue when it re-emerged during the 
economic crisis and directed its main energies against labor, under 
the guise of combating Communism. 

Thus the New York Sun of May 5, 1933, wrote: 

The Ku Klux Klan, almost killed off seven years ago by the ex- 
posure of a series of flogging cases and other criminal activities 
attributed to it, has been revived in the South for the announced 
purpose of “educating” the Negro against Communism and other 
radical doctrines. 

Nor was this new emphasis confined to the South. A Paterson, 
N. J., dispatch in the New York World-Telegram of September 
29, 1932, stated: 

The Ku Klux Klan has transferred its opposition from Catholi- 
cism to Communism, it appeared today after a Klan meeting at- 
tended by 2,000 persons in Wayne County last night. 

“We have no quarrel with Roman Catholicism,” said the Klan 
speaker, introduced as the Rev. Dr. I. E. Phillips, a representative of 
the Klan in Jacksonville, Fla. 

“During the next two or three years we will devote much time 
to the fight against Communism.” 

This shift in the prejudices to which the Klan is appealing is 
a measure of the growth and deepening of those fascist tenden- 
cies which first manifested themselves after the war. The Black 
Legion, too, while its creed included attacks on Catholics, Jews, 
Negroes and the foreign-born, made these subordinate to the fight 
against labor. 
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Yet it would be foolhardy to conclude that Catholics, Jews, 
Negroes and the foreign-born would find any security should 
the forces which the Klan and the Legion represent gain power. 
In Germany the Nazi drive on labor merely constituted the hub 
of the wheel of repression that moved relentlessly against Jews, 
Catholics, Protestants, liberals and all who by any stretch of the 
imagination could be regarded as critical of the Nazi regime. The 
breadth of the orbit of hatred within which the Ku Klux Klan 
and the Black Legion moved offers no reason to suppose that 
fascist dictatorship in this country would be less ruthless and 
sweeping. 

Know Nothingism and the later anti-Catholic movements such 
as the A.P.A. (American Protective Association), which flourished 
in the eighties and nineties, created much of the formidable back- 
wash of hate and prejudice that fed the modern Ku Klux Klan. 
Of Know Nothingism Abraham Lincoln wrote words which 
today apply with equal truth to the Klan, the Black Legion and 
similar groups. In a letter to Joshua Speed on August 24, 1855, 
Lincoln said: 

I am not a Know Nothing, that is certain. How could I be? How 
can any man who abhors the oppression of Negroes be in favor of 
degrading classes of white people? Our progress in degeneracy seems 
to me pretty rapid. As a nation we began by declaring that “all men 
are created equal.” We now practically read it, “all men are created 
equal except Negroes.” When Know Nothings get control, it will 
read, “all men are created equal except Negroes and foreigners and 
Catholics.” 

Yet the Klan was something more than a continuation of the 
Know Nothing and A.P.A. tradition. Even without the element 
of terror, organizations of this type, emerging in the war and 
post-war periods, necessarily take on the darkening shades of 
capitalism’s late afternoon. The more deeply embedded back- 
ward prejudices are in the subconscious mass mind, the more 
susceptible are they likely to be to exploitation by the forces of 
fascism in the period of capitalist decline and decay. And, as we 
have seen, even progressive sentiments are not immune from such 
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exploitation. Thus, while the modern Klan is a product of the 
traditions of the Civil War Klan and the anti-Catholic move- 
ments of the nineteenth century, it continues those traditions in a 
historical setting which makes it a qualitatively new phenomenon. 

The Klan Ta\es Hold 

Only 34 hooded men accompanied Colonel William Joseph 
Simmons to the top of Stone Mountain in Georgia on Thanks- 
giving night, 1915, when in the light of a fiery cross the Ku Klux 
Klan was spawned. Presumably this was merely another secret 
fraternal order, but soon Klansmen, borrowing a leaf from their 
fathers and grandfathers after the Civil War, began to include 
night raids and whippings in their activities. In a few places they 
also lent a hand at strike-breaking. 

Whatever his talents as a propagandist, Colonel Simmons was 
evidently no great shakes as an organizer, for after five years the 
Klan was hardly known outside its natal state and had only a 
few thousand members. In 1920, however, Colonel Simmons 
brought into the organization two high-pressure salesmen, Ed- 
ward Y. Clarke and Mrs. Elizabeth Tyler, who quickly put the 
Simmons’ brand of old-fashioned southern “idealism” on a busi- 
ness basis and began streamlining the Klan. It was they who de- 
vised the prolific hierarchy of Imperial Wizards, King Kleagles, 
Grand Dragons, Ghouls, Goblins, Cyclopses and whatnot. And 
it was they who hired a corps of paid organizers to sell the Klan 
to America, appealing to traditional hates and group prejudices. 

And so the Klan rode to power not on a great tide of infectious 
if misguided idealism but through the use of the typical methods 
of big business salesmanship and corruption. Yet it remains true 
that without the fertile soil of age-old prejudice and of post-war 
social unrest, the expert gardening of Clarke and Mrs. Tyler 
would have brought forth hardly more than stubble and barren 
weeds. 

Under the magic touch of these shrewd conjurers, the Klan 
experienced a remarkable growth, spreading into the North and 
West. At the beginning of 1924 Stanley Frost, author of The 
Challenge of the Klan , placed its membership at 4,500,000, with its 
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chief strongholds in Indiana and Ohio, which had 500,000 mem- 
bers each. 1 

Together with the growth of the Klan grew the trail of blood 
and terror that it left behind it in state after state. And the K.K.K. 
learned to combine organized hooliganism with political action. 
Before long the three great Southwestern states, Texas, Arkansas 
and Oklahoma, were completely under the thumb of the Klan. 
Elsewhere, too, the Klan became a power in city and state poli- 
tics and entrenched itself in the police forces in many parts of the 
country. This expansion took place despite considerable opposi- 
tion which the organization met not only from Catholics, Jews, 
Negroes and the foreign-born, but from many native white Protes- 
tants for whom the Klan represented everything reprehensible, 
stupid and reactionary in American life. 

The exposure of the Klan by the New York World in 1924, 
which was republished in 18 newspapers, though it uncovered 
much valuable information and focused public attention on the 
danger that the K.K.K. represented, failed to halt its march. In 
the same year the Klan bounded into the national political arena 
as the chief issue at the Democratic convention. The battle for 
the Presidential nomination between William G. McAdoo and 
Alfred E. Smith assumed the form of a struggle between the pro- 
Klan and the anti-Klan forces, and so equally were they divided 
that the convention was finally compelled to choose a compromise 
candidate, the Morgan lawyer, John W. Davis. 

Even in the days when the K.K.K. was preoccupied with the 
holy war against Rome, its hostility to the labor movement was 
already marked. Following the Herrin massacre of 1922, which 
culminated a two-day gun battle between union miners and im- 
ported strikebreakers, the Klan instituted a reign of terror 
throughout Williamson County, 111 ., functioning as the extra- 
legal arm of the open shop coal operators. The mining towns of 
Pennsylvania were also subjected to the violence of the hooded 
knights, and the United Mine Workers of America found it nec- 
essary to amend its constitution to bar Klansmen from member- 
ship. The American Federation of Labor also officially took cog- 
nizance of this menace to labor when its 43rd annual convention 
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at Portland, Ore., in 1923 unanimously adopted a resolution con- 
demning the Klan. . 

On its revival in 1931-32 the Klan left no doubt as to its militan 
anti-labor character. “The Klan Rides Again-Communism Must 
Be Destroyed” read handbills distributed throughout the South. 
In an Atlanta dispatch to the New York Post of September 14, 
1934, David G. Wittels wrote: 

The Ku Klux Klan has entered the strike picture in the South. 
Primed into new life by money from anti-New Dealers, it is 
gathering strength for a battle against organized labor-and eventu- 
ally against President Roosevelt. 

Rejuvenated three months ago, it has 30,000 members in Georgia 
and 100,000 throughout the South. 

In a few places in the South the Klan went so far as to adopt 
the Nazi trick of appearing to be pro-labor. At Columbus, Ga., 
where 11,500 mill workers were striking, the K.K.K. participated 
in a Labor Day parade. And at Griffin, Ga., it was even instru- 
mental in calling a strike. This will recall the Nazi support of 
the Berlin tramway workers’ strike in the fall of 1932 on the eve 
of Hitler’s accession to power. # 

In the mining town of Uniontown, Pa., the Klan in 1936 dis- 
tributed printed cards— with a union label— listing the following 
program: 

1. Deport illegal aliens. 

2. Drive out Communism. 

3. Restore Constitutional government. 

4. Keep church and state separate. 

5. Buy American-Made Products. 

6. White supremacy. 

It will be noted that anti-Catholicism has here been relegated 
to fourth place and euphemized into the inoffensive “Keep church 
and state separate.” Number five shows that the Klan has taken 
over Hearst’s “Buy American” campaign. In fact, the entire pro- 
gram, with the exception of points four and six, is identical with 
the public pronouncements of Hearst and other big business re- 
actionaries. A little light on the sources from which rejuvenated 
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Klanism has been drawing its inspiration was thrown by the 
People's Press in its May 2, 1936, issue: 

The H. C. Frick Co., subsidiary of United States Steel, is pro- 
moting a strong Ku Klux Klan movement in Fayette County. 

At Uniontown, in the heart of the coke region, the Klan is 5,000 
strong. Dragging the church into the movement, the organization 
conducts its “services” in the First Presbyterian Church of Union- 
town. 

Frick’s Klan is a home-made illegal union-wrecking machine. 
Race-baiting is incidental, though aimed undoubtedly at Frick’s 
Negro miners. 

At night the organization holds secret meetings in the cemetery 
at Beeson, Pa. Masked and equipped with police maces and riot 
whistles, the traffic directors at the cemetery are either Frick deputies 
or Uniontown police. 

The revived Klan has been particularly active in Florida. Under 
the leadership of Kleagle Fred McLendon Bass, who was also 
a member of the executive committee of the Orlando, Fla., Amer- 
ican Legion post, the Klan kidnaped and murdered Frank Nor- 
man, International Labor Defense organizer, in April, 1934. The 
most flagrant of the revived Klan’s acts of violence was the 
kidnaping and flogging at Tampa, Fla., in November, 1935, of 
Joseph Shoemaker, Dr. Sam Rogers and Eugene Poulnot, leaders 
of a liberal group known as the Modern Democrats. This outrage, 
which proved fatal to Shoemaker, was perpetrated with the con- 
nivance of the Tampa police whose chief, R. G. Tittsworth, was 
a member of the Klan. 

As a result of nationwide publicity and the organization of 
a movement to defend civil rights in Tampa, Police Chief Titts- 
worth was removed from office and five of the policemen involved 
were convicted and sentenced to jail. The state Supreme Court, 
however, obligingly stepped in and reversed the convictions. 
At a second trial the five men were acquitted. 

The ideology of the Ku Klux Klan, with its super-chauvinism, 
and its race, national and religious hatred inevitably recalls the 
Nazi movement in Germany. The substitution of Communism 
for Catholicism as the chief Klan bete noire makes the resem- 
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blance even closer. This similarity is not fortuitous. Fascism, 
whatever the national guise it may assume, operates with essen- 
tially the same cliches of national, religious and sectional 
prejudice, exploiting essentially the same middle-class fervors and 
phobias. And like the Liberty League of a later day, the Klan 
sought to hide its anti-democratic philosophy with lip-service to 
democracy and to law and order, the K.K.K. oath pledging to 
“zealously and valiantly shield and preserve ... the sacred con- 
stitutional right and privileges of free public schools, free speech, 
free press, separation of church and state, liberty.” 

That the Klan’s code of violence envisioned even the forcible 
overthrow of democratic government was indicated in a speech 
made by Emperor Simmons on April 30, 1923, before the Junior 
Order of United Mechanics of Atlanta: 

My friends, your government can be changed between the rising 
and the setting of one sun. This great nation with all it provides 

can be snatched away from you in the space of one day When 

the hordes of aliens walk to the ballot box and their votes out- 
number yours, then that alien horde has got you by the throat 

Americans will awake from their slumber and rush out to battle 
and there will be such stir as the world has never seen the like. The 
soil of America will run with the blood of its people. 2 

What are the social strata to whom the Klan has made its 
greatest appeal? 

The average Klansman is far more in sympathy with capital than 
with labor — wrote Dr. John M. Mecklin at the height of the or- 
ganization’s influence— There are sporadic instances of workers, gen- 
erally skilled workers, identifying themselves with the Klan, but 
the Klan has made no great inroad upon labor, skilled or unskilled. 3 

Dr. Mecklin’s study of the Klan in various parts of the country 
led him to the conclusion that it attracted into its ranks primarily 
middle-class people of small towns and villages, particularly in 
the South and Midwest. 

It is significant, too, that the Klan developed first in the South 
and in one of its most backward states, Georgia. The South has 
since Reconstruction days been the backbone of reaction in Amcr- 
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ica. And in the epoch of monopoly capitalism the neo-feudal life 
created on the basis of the sharecropping system becomes a breed- 
ing ground of all sorts of fascist and semi-fascist tendencies. The 
class of “poor whites,” doomed to abject poverty, ignorance and 
the dead monotony of small-town life, are, in the absence of any 
labor movement to speak of, easily intrigued by fascist utopias, 
particularly if they are wrapped in ritualistic mystery and nos- 
talgic glamor and given the character of idealistic crusades. 

Equally significant is the fact that the Ku Klux Klan did not 
stop at the Mason and Dixon Line, but overflowed into the North 
and far West. Which indicates that fascist infection is difficult to 
localize, but tends to spread even to sections where conditions are 
less favorable for its development. Thus the Klan was at one time 
active in America’s largest and most cosmopolitan city, New 
York. 

Though the Ku Klux Klan is predominantly middle class in 
social composition and operates with the shibboleths of middle- 
class ideology, it can in no sense be considered a movement serv- 
ing the interests of the petty-bourgeoisie. On the contrary, it has 
during nearly the whole of its career been, directly or indirectly, 
an instrument of the most reactionary sections of big capital. To 
just what extent wealthy businessmen have participated in the 
affairs of the organization, providing financial aid and political 
direction, is not known. But even in the days when its primary 
emphasis was on anti-Catholicism the Klan numbered such busi- 
nessmen among its members and secret backers. Grand Dragon 
David C. Stephenson of Indiana, subsequently imprisoned for 
murder, was himself a millionaire coal company promoter. The 
development of the Klan has, moreover, kept pace with the needs 
of big capital. It mushroomed to power during the post-war years 
of upheaval and social unrest; it went into eclipse in the period 
of temporary stabilization; and it returned to activity during the 
depth of the economic crisis when hunger marches, farmers’ 
penny sales, Negro and veterans’ struggles were beginning to 
create a panic mood in Wall Street. 
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The Blac\ Legion 

But by that time there was considerable competition. For the 
Ku Klux Klan has been the prototype of a host of other fascist 
and semi-fascist terrorist organizations, most of which have sprung 
up since 1930. These organizations have not only drawn their 
inspiration from the Klan, but were in many cases founded by 
former Klansmen. The most spectacular and menacing of these 
has, of course, been the Black Legion. This was a direct offshoot 
of the K.K.K., though Imperial Wizard Evans has vehemently 
denied it. But the man who was variously described as national 
commander and head of the western division of the Black Legion, 
Virgil F. Effinger, of Lima, O., is reported to have said: “I belong 
to the Ku Klux Klan, am proud of it and don’t care who knows 

it.” 4 , 4 

The Black Legion was organized sometime between 1931 and 
i 933 by Klansmen and former Klansmen in Michigan, Ohio and 
Indiana— states which had been strongholds of the K.K.K. in its 
heyday. Though the Legion spread under a variety of names to 
other states, it seems to have become a force only in Michigan 
and Ohio, particularly in the former. During the height of the 
Black Legion exposure fantastic membership figures, ranging into 
the millions, were given, but these were undoubtedly highly 
exaggerated. In Michigan its maximum membership seems to 
have been about 40,000, and it is doubtful whether its total na- 
tional membership exceeded 75,000. 

The menace of the Black Legion, however, lay not in its num- 
bers. What gave it national significance was the peculiarly violent 
character of its activities, its penetration into police departments 
and high places in city, county and state government, its connec- 
tions with the Republican Party, and the fact that it was inter- 
woven with the espionage systems and company unions of the 
automobile corporations. The Legion is, moreover, typical of a 
large number of lesser organizations that clog the pores of our 
social system. 

The Black Legion was something more than a “depraved Ku 
Klux Klan,” as one writer has described it. 5 As an instrument of 
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fascist terror it marked in certain respects an advance over the 
Klan. In the first place, it developed not primarily in small towns 
and villages, as did die K.K.K., but in the centers of heavy in- 
dustry, dominated by some of the greatest monopolies in the 
world. This gave it a more pronounced anti-labor character. 
Secondly, its members were armed and organized on a semi- 
military basis, which made possible a more highly developed 
technique of terror. Thirdly, even more than has been the case in 
the Klan, violence was the alpha and omega of the Black Legion’s 
activities, and it assumed particularly bloodthirsty and sadistic 
forms. One need only recall the “thrill” murder of the Negro 
hod-carrier, Silas Coleman, which was described by Dayton Dean, 
Black Legion “trigger man.” Coleman was killed after a drinking 
party of several Legionnaires because “Colonel” Harvey Davis 
“wanted to know what it felt like to shoot a Negro.” 0 

And finally, the Black Legion was more completely than the 
Klan the product of the direct efforts of open shop employers to 
create an instrument for the subjugation of labor and the entire 
community. As such it was in some cases practically incorporated, 
together with the company unions and the spy systems, into the 
union-smashing apparatus of the auto barons. 

It is significant that both the Klan and the Legion developed 
primarily in regions where the labor movement was weak. (Not 
till several months after the exposure of the Black Legion did the 
United Automobile Workers, affiliated with the Committee for 
Industrial Organization, become a power in Detroit and Mich- 
igan. And the union hardly existed at the time of the Legion’s 
inception.) This should help set at rest the idea so sedulously 
propagated by the reactionary press and sometimes accepted by 
unwary liberals that it is the labor movement which “provokes” 
fascism. The logical corollary of this argument is, of course, that 
the primary condition for the prevention of fascism is a weak 
and submissive labor movement. It is, of course, undeniable that 
employers promote fascist organizations in order to combat the 
trade unions, but experience has shown that their efforts are likely 
to be least successful where the labor movement is strongest and 
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most united, and vice versa. The best guarantee against fascism 
is a powerful, aggressive and vigilant labor movement. 

Though the Black Legion originated in the centers of Northern 
heavy industry, it too, like the Klan, has its roots in Southern 
political reaction. Not only in the sense that it stemmed from the 
K.K.K., but also in the fact that a large part, perhaps a majority, 
of its membership came originally from the South. 

Detroit is the fourth largest city in the country, but among its 
adult population the number of native Detroiters is comparatively 
small. The mushroom expansion of the automobile industry dur- 
ing and after the war brought hundreds of thousands from other 
cities, including large numbers of “poor whites” from the South. 
It was these that formed the mainstay of the Ku Klux Klan when 
it flourished in Michigan, and it was from this same group that 
the majority of the members of the Black Legion were recruited* 
These members included a larger proportion of industrial workers 
than is usually found in organizations of this type. Most of these 
were, however, declassed Southern “poor whites,” in social origin 
and ideology essentially middle class. 

The presence of a large number of politically backward South- 
erners was not the only factor that made Detroit and Michigan 
fertile soil for the Black Legion. The social and political climate 
of the state also favored its growth. The complete domination 
of every phase of life by the automobile manufacturers, repre- 
senting trustified capital in its most highly developed form, created 
even in so large a city as Detroit the oppressive atmosphere of a 
company town. In such an atmosphere there accumulate social 
poisons which are likely in times of crisis to break out in festering 
sores. That crisis, the cataclysm of 1929, which was presaged by 
the collapse of the boom in the automobile industry in the sum- 
mer of that year, hit Michigan more severely than any other state 
because of the one-industry character of its economic fife. And 
the crisis was aggravated early in 1933 by the series of bank 

* Rex G. White wrote in the Detroit News o£ May 22, 1936, concerning the 
1 6 men indicted for the murder of Poole: "About 70 per cent are from the 
hills of Tennessee, Mississippi and Kentucky and the muck acres of the deep 
South. Most of them have the heritage of hog, hominy and hot breads, sallow, 
hollow-eyed faces with drawn taut skins.” 
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crashes which also had their start in Michigan. With hundreds 
of thousands unemployed, with the middle class facing ruin, 
and with no labor movement to take the initiative in organizing 
popular discontent along constructive lines, is it surprising that a 
Father Coughlin or a Black Legion found it comparatively easy 
to play on the fears and prejudices of the more backward sections 
of the population? 

Even from the inadequate information revealed during the 
Black Legion investigation, it was evident that behind this mod- 
ern Camorra stood some of the most powerful financial and 
political interests in the country. Wrote Lou Wedemar of Hearst’s 
Universal Service, which can hardly have been considered hostile 
to the basic aims of the Black Legion: 

A reputable national organization, numbering among its members 
some of America’s most distinguished statesmen and financiers, was 
regarded by the Black Legion, terrorist cult, as an ally in its plots 
of wholesale murder. . . . 

It was established further that several members of the Legion 
murder party which recently shot to death a doomed victim were 
also members of this same highly regarded organization, and that 
certain Black Legionnaires believed their memberships in the two 
bodies overlapped. 7 

Whether this “reputable national organization” was the Liberty 
League or the Republican Party or some other group is imma- 
terial. The evidence revealed in the investigation showed that the 
Black Legion’s connections with the Republican Party in the 
state of Michigan were well defined, while the link with the 
Liberty League need have been no farther away than the leading 
officials of some of the automobile companies which nurtured the 
Legion. 

Certain of the well-to-do were not merely supporters, but ap- 
parently members of the Black Legion. 

An important section of the membership consisted of substantial 
citizens— wrote Will Lissner in the New Yor{ Times of June 6, 
1936 — Campaign funds were raised at meetings in at least two 
churches in Detroit. Scores of important politicians joined the organ- 
ization, hoping to win its votes. 
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Five of the Black Legionnaires who took part in the cold- 
blooded murder of Charles W. Poole were officers of the Wolver- 
ine Republican League, which was the political front for the 
Legion in Detroit. The headquarters of the Wolverine was in 
the office of Harry Z. Marx, who was also a director of the or- 
ganization. Marx, former chairman of the Americanism Com- 
mission of the Michigan American Legion, was attorney for 
Colonel Heinrich Pickert, rabidly anti-labor police commissioner 
of Detroit. And it was this Black Legion political front, the 
Wolverine Republican League, that in 1936 sponsored the can- 
didacy for the United States Senate of the former Republican 
governor of Michigan, Wilbur M. Brucker. Brucker has been 
identified with the most reactionary circles of Michigan and was 
one of the chief backers of the repressive Dunckel-Baldwin gag 
bill which passed the state legislature in 1935. The Black Legion 
was, in fact, an unofficial part of the Republican Party machine. 
Under the Republican administration of Governor Frank Fitz- 
gerald many Legionnaires had been given state jobs, while the 
government departments in the city of Detroit and in Oakland 
County, where the General Motors town of Pontiac is located, 
were honeycombed with members of the hooded order. In Oak- 
land County, where some of the worst outrages were perpetrated, 
the Bullet Club, a Legion affiliate, practically controlled county 
and city administrations. 

The tieup with the automobile companies was no less clear. The 
investigation showed, in fact, that the Black Legion and the labor 
espionage systems were in some cases so closely interlocked as to 
make it difficult to distinguish between the activities of the two. 
Perhaps in no other industry has the technique of intimidation 
and terror been so highly developed as in the automobile indus- 
try. In one sense, therefore, the activities of the Black Legion 
were merely the extension and intensification of the normal meth- 
ods of coercion by which the companies seek to keep their fac- 
tories free from the contamination of unionism. The murder by 
the Black Legion of John Bielak, organizer of the United Auto- 
mobile Workers of America in the Hudson plant, and of George 
Marchuk, an official of the left-wing Auto Workers Union (which 
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subsequently merged with U.A.W.), the bombing of strike head- 
quarters and workers’ homes during the Motor Products strike 
in the fall of 1935, and many other acts of violence against labor 
organizations testified to the ruthless efficiency of this more 
“scientific” system of employer terror. 

There is one other aspect of the Black Legion’s relations to the 
automobile industry that needs to be considered — the role of the 
Ford Motor Co. Henry Ford may be regarded as the pioneer of 
many of those methods which the Black Legion employed with 
such terrible effectiveness. He operates in his so-called service 
department the largest private Gestapo in the world. But it is 
something more than a spy system; it is a vigilante band, staffed 
by former prize fighters and paroled convicts, and trained for 
extra-legal violence. At the head stands Harry Bennett, former 
pugilist, who is said to have powerful connections with Repub- 
lican circles. Terrorist acts by Ford servicemen have attracted 
wide public attention on two occasions in recent years: the 
machine-gun killing of five hunger marchers on March 7, 1932, 
and the brutal assault on men and women organizers of the 
United Automobile Workers on May 26, 1937. But there have 
been scores of less spectacular incidents of a similar kind. The 
Ford service department thus constitutes a private storm troop 
battalion cut out of essentially the same cloth as the Black Legion 
except that its gangsterism is on a professional basis and is devoid 
of the aura of fake idealism that invested the Black Legion as 
it did the Ku Klux Klan. 

The Ford company has also been active in promoting other 
terrorist groups whose “amateur” standing gives them an even 
closer resemblance to the Black Legion. In the latter part of 1933 
there appeared in Dearborn, industrial fief of Henry Ford, an 
outfit calling itself the Knights of Dearborn and dedicated to 
combating “Communism.” The moving spirit of this organiza- 
tion was V. L. Doonan, member of the Dearborn Safety Com- 
mission, which controls the police force, and right-hand man of 
Harry Bennett in the Ford service department. One of its charter 
members was C. A. Brooks, Dearborn chief of police. After 
dropping out of the limelight, the Knights seem to have been 
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revived during the automobile strikes of 1937, when it was re- 
ported to be meeting once a month, with Sam Taylor, a foreman 
in the Ford River Rouge plant, as its president. 8 Whether or not 
the Knights of Dearborn had any direct connection with the 
Black Legion is not known, but since the aims of the two organ- 
izations were similar and the Legion operated under various 
aliases, a link between them is not unlikely. 

Between Ford and the Black Legion there was also the bond 
of anti-Semitism. During the twenties Ford’s campaign against 
the Jews, conducted in his Dearborn Independent, attracted 
nationwide attention. 

Undoubtedly, had a thoroughgoing investigation of the Black 
Legion been made it would have been possible to trace in detail 
its connections with Ford and other automobile manufacturers. 
One of the most alarming aspects of the growth of fascist tend- 
encies and movements is the frequent supineness and indiffer- 
ence — if no t worse — of public officials in the face of these threats 
to democratic institutions. In Germany this attitude became the 
rope with which bourgeois democracy finally hanged itself. A 
Congressional committee went through the motions of investi- 
gating the Ku Klux Klan, but that was all. In the case of the 
Black Legion, Congress buried the resolution introduced by 
Farmer-Labor Senator (now Governor) Elmer A. Benson calling 
for an investigation, while the Department of Justice turned a 
deaf ear to all entreaties that it act though there was evidence 
that state lines had been crossed and federal statutes violated. 
It should be remembered that some of the activities of the Black 
Legion were known to local authorities and to the federal 
Justice Department as early as 1934. Yet nothing was done. Not 
till the Poole murder implicated leaders of the organization and 
focussed public attention on its sinister character was any serious 
attempt made locally to halt the Black Legion. 

The investigation that followed was hardly conducive to estab- 
lishing all the facts. It was confined almost entirely to Wayne 
(Detroit) and Oakland (Pontiac) Counties, Michigan. In the 
former it was repeatedly obstructed by the Republican state 
administration and also suffered from the fact that some of the 
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investigators and technical workers themselves proved to be mem- 
bers of the black klan. A secret one-man grand jury investigation 
before a reactionary judge also served as an effective way of 
suppressing valuable evidence. The state of Ohio, a hotbed of 
Black Legionism, did not bother to conduct any kind of investi- 
gation, Governor Martin L. Davey, a Tory Democrat, evidently 
believing it wiser not to invite possible embarrassment. And when 
the highest ranking Black Legion official, Virgil Effinger, was 
extradited on request of the state of Michigan, the Ohio authori- 
ties managed to let him disappear before he could be brought 
to trial. Nearly two years after it was exposed, the Black Legion 
was found to be operating in Macomb County, Michigan, under 
the name of the Patriotic Legion of America. I * * * * * * * 9 The investigation 
had failed to tear it up by the roots. 

The Black Legion is a symptom and a symbol. Wrote the 
New York World-Telegram of August 8, 1936, editorially: 

The Black Legion’s crimes are part of a larger picture of intoler- 
ance in America. They are cut from the same piece as teachers’ 
oaths, anti-red forays into campuses, vigilante and lynching mobs, 
anti-labor terrorism and the other manifestations of special-interest 
racketeering wrapped in the garb of patriotism. 

They are part, in other words, of the picture of developing 
American fascism. And at least one public official placed the 
baby on its parents’ doorstep. 

I charge that this organization [Black Legion] — said Governor 

George H. Earle of Pennsylvania in a speech at Detroit — is the direct 

result of the campaign of subversive propaganda subsidized by the 

Grand Dukes of the Duchy of Delaware, the duPonts, and the 

munition princes of the American Liberty League. 

I was United States Minister to Austria in 1933-34. I saw for 

myself how fascism and Nazism are born furtively, in the dark; how 

they develop through just such organizations as the Black Legion, 

distorting prejudices, rousing passions, making a mockery of the 

truth, finally bursting forth into violence and bloodshed. 

I say to you that the money changers and the great industrialists 
behind the Republican Party leadership cannot escape responsibility 
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for this creature and their malicious shameless propaganda against 
the government of the United States. The Black Legion is the first 
fruit of their campaign for fascism. 10 

Fraternities of Terror 

Terroristic organizations of essentially the same type as the 
Black Legion and the Ku Klux Klan have appeared in various 
parts of the country during recent years. Among them have been 
the Khaki Shirts, the White Legion, the White Crusaders and 
George W. Christians’ White Shirts Crusaders (also called the 
Crusaders for Economic Liberty). None of these has, however, 
been as extensive in its operations or as pretentious in its pro- 
gram as William Dudley Pelley’s Silver Shirts. At one time 
negotiations were said to have been started to unite the Black 
Legion and the Silver Shirts, but nothing came of them. The 
Silver Shirts has also been variously known as the Christian 
Party, the Silver Legion, die Silver Rangers, the Silver Legion 
Rangers and the Councils of Safety. Like the Ku Klux Klan, it 
had its origin in the South, at Asheville, N. C., subsequently 
branching out into other parts of the country. 

William Dudley Pclley belongs to a type of talented mounte- 
bank which American capitalist society produces in prolific num- 
bers. His sophistication and spurious intellectualism set him 
apart from the more primitive species of terrorist leader famil- 
iarized by the Ku Klux Klan and the Black Legion. This does 
not prevent him, however, from doing business with essentially 
the same counterfeit coin and duping essentially the same kind 
of people. A writer in the New Republic has neatly etched him 
in the following words: 

Pelley must be regarded essentially as a high-speed, high-pressure 
copywriter who is devoting his talents to the job of inflaming a po- 
tential army of hooligans to break strikes, club workers and other- 
wise serve the sponsors of reaction. The hot effusions that sizzle 
in the pages of Liberation are the products of cool calculation and 
cold cash rather than of any inner disturbance. Hard-boiled, crafty, 
keenly aware of the mental make-up of the people he is hoodwink- 
ing, Pelley is dangerous and needs watching. 11 
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After a career as a successful writer of popular fiction and 
“human interest” articles, Pelley discovered that spiritualism 
yielded greater rewards. In the March, 1929, issue of the Amer- 
ican Magazine he burst into ectoplasmic bloom with an article, 
“My Seven Minutes in Eternity,” recounting the author’s “death” 
and his miraculous resurrection seven minutes later. Encouraged 
by the success of his article, Pelley launched a spiritualistic mag- 
azine, the New Liberator (later known as Liberation), and, with 
the help of certain wealthy ladies, established a number of 
unique institutions, such as the Fraternity of the Liberation, the 
Foundation for Christian Economics, Galahad College and 
Galahad Press, all devoted to the occult. The center of his opera- 
tions was established at Asheville, N. C., located, appropriately 
enough, in Buncombe County. 

From the outset Pelley began mixing spiritualism with reac- 
tionary political propaganda. It was Adolph Hitler, however— 
in the spirit if not the flesh — who helped him discover his true 
metier. On January 30, 1933, the day that Hitler took power, 
Pelley heard the call and launched the Silver Shirts. 

The Asheville Fuehrer’s affinity with Hitlerism was apparently 
something more than spiritual. The Dickstein Committee de- 
clared in one of its reports: 

Evidence before this committee shows that overtures were made 
to Nazi groups and Nazi leaders in this country. Pelley had as his 
“foreign adjutant” Paul von Lilienfeld Toal, who helped make con- 
tacts with officials of German steamship lines by whom he was em- 
ployed. 12 

Pelley has done business on a fairly large scale. He has oper- 
ated at various times in Oklahoma City, Okla., southern Cali- 
fornia, the Northwest and other parts of the country. The Silver 
Shirts has also formed close fraternal ties not only with the Nazis, 
but with a number of indigenous fascist groups and with such 
tribunes of the people as the late anti-Semitic ex-Congrcssman 
Louis T. McFadden. A Pelley lieutenant in Los Angeles, Henry 
Allen, also served as contact man between the Nazis and General 
Nicholas Rodriguez, leader of the fascist Gold Shirts in Mexico. 18 
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The so-called economic program of Pelley is embodied in his 
book, No More Hunger. It expounds his Christian Common- 
wealth Plan, which is nothing but a variation of the inflationary 
theories of social credit, generously flavored with reactionary 
demagogy. The Commonwealth Plan is unadulterated fakery. 
Apart from its utopianism, it has about as much relation to 
Pelley’s real program as did the Nazi advocacy of the confisca- 
tion of war profits and the dissolution of trusts to the actual pol- 
icies which Hitler pursued once in power. Concerning this real 
program there is abundant evidence both in the publications and 
activities of the Silver Shirts. A leaflet distributed by the Chris- 
tian Party in Bremerton, Wash., during the 1936 election cam- 
paign called for “an ‘united front’ with Germany to disfranchise 
all Jews and liquidate all the detestable Jewish businesses and 
their political influence,” the organization of “all labor, by gov- 
ernmental decree, into a National Labor Front,” and the reor- 
ganization of “all of our warring religious denominations into a 
‘nationally conscious’ and ‘militant’ church under the banner of 
our great Christian Party led by our Savior, Pelley, who was 
himself, reputably, born of a Virgin Mother.” * 

Pelley himself has shed this further light in his column, 
“Cogitations,” in one of the Silver Shirt organs: 

Anyhow, up in the Northwest at any rate, I’m suddenly being 
solicited by scouts for the “big industrialists” to loan them men to 
guard, to come and tell them “how to fight because at last they 
see how they’ve been raped. I hope I’m not bigoted and I m duly 
compassionate, but I can’t get hot and bothered over the $4 daily, 
or rather nightly, which they offer our fellows for guarding their 
warehouses with the Red mobs closing in. Our men of the Silver 
Legion aren’t being mobilized to form into ranks and fight the Reds 
broadside, volley for volley. I hope I’ve got more sense. Our men 
will be kept stricdy in reserve, drilled for one job, to GET the 
leaders of this Red Page in our history when they themselves have 
* At a joint mass meeting of the Silver Shirts and the German-American Bund 
in Chicago in May, 1938, Roy Zachary, Pelley lieutenant, declared himself ready 
to shoot President Roosevelt in order to install Vice-President Garner in power. 
The facts concerning this assassination threat were submitted to Governor Horner 
who turned them over to the federal authorities for investigation. (Daily Worker, 
May 10, 1938-) 
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first abolished Constitutional law, to enlighten and supervise local 
vigilante committees so that as few Jews as possible will be lynched 
or slaughtered in the pogrom that’s on the make, and to form the 
core and nucleus for the splendorful ranks of the subsequent 
Christian Commonwealth. 14 

But apparently not all the big industrialists are such pikers 
as those of the Northwest. In the same column of “Cogitations” 
appears the following: 

There's a handful of sane, loyal, brainy, affluent folks about this 
nation who’ve been unfailing since 1932 in seeing to it that I was 
kept supplied with funds as they could connive to get them to me. 

All this may appear too hare-brained to be taken seriously. 
Yet it is out of such buffooneries that the grim madness of 
fascism is made. 

It is true, however, that the Silver Shirts is perhaps too much 
of a carbon copy of the Hitler movement to appeal to any large 
number of average Americans. The most characteristic and the 
most menacing type of American fascism is that which wraps 
itself in the Constitution and the flag and exploits the democratic 
desires of the middle-classes for and-democratic purposes. This 
is the technique which is common to the Liberty League, the 
Hearst press, the Crusaders, the National Civic Federation, 
Father Coughlin, the Ku Klux Klan, the Black Legion and the 
vigilante bands. 


The Negro: Scapegoat No. 1 

The situation of the Negro in the United States is in many 
respects startlingly analogous to that of the Jew in Nazi Ger- 
many. There are, in fact, sections of the South where without 
doubt the Negroes are even worse off than are the Jews under 
the Hitler dictatorship. They are treated as social pariahs, de- 
prived of the right to vote and all other constitutional liberties, 
denied economic and educational opportunities, terrorized and 
lynched, condemned to the legalized peonage and hunger of 
the sharecropping system. 

It is true that these conditions and the prejudices surrounding 
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them have existed for many years and are not peculiarly fascist- 
just as anti-Semitism existed for years prior to the advent of 
fascism. It is also true, however, that one of the ways in which 
fascist and semi-fascist tendencies express themselves in all coun- 
tries is the intensification of the persecution of national and racial 
minorities and the artificial stimulation of prejudice against them. 
In the United States this means, above all, the growth of dis- 
criminatory and terroristic practices against the Negro people. 
These practices become, in turn, sources of further fascist infec- 
tion, spreading the virus of hate and repression to include the 
“poor whites” of the South, Jews, Catholics and the foreign-born 
and, in fact, threatening the liberties of the entire American 
people. 

The economic, social and political persecution of the 14 million 
Negroes in the United States is a heritage of chattel slavery and 
has its roots in the semi-feudal sharecropping system which was 
established in the South after the Civil War. 15 This system has 
converted hundreds of thousands of nominally free Americans 
and their families, the vast majority of them Negroes, into virtual 
serfs, deprived of the right to leave the land, bound to the planter 
by a permanent chain of debt, and condemned to live under con- 
ditions which Secretary of Agriculture Wallace has described as 
worse than those of the poorest European peasantry. 10 It is this 
system which forms the foundation on which the whole social 
and political superstructure of the South has been built, with its 
denial of suffrage and civil liberties to the Negroes and its cur- 
tailment of the rights of large numbers of white workers and 
poor farmers. Vagrancy laws, chain gangs, lynchings, Scottsboro 
and Herndon cases— these are in essence the fruits of the share- 
cropping system and the social relations it has created. 

The economic crisis of 1929 fell even more heavily on the 
Negro people than on the white population and stirred thou- 
sands of them into struggle for their economic and political 
rights. An intensification of all forms of repression was the 
answer of the white ruling class. Lynchings, the sharpest and 
most barbarous expression of anti-Negro terror, jumped from 
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7 in 1929 to 20 in 1930 * An increasingly large proportion of 
these lynchings have taken place for economic reasons such as 
demanding back pay or participating in a strike. 

In 1931 the attempt of Negro and white sharecroppers in 
Alabama to organize in the Sharecroppers Union was met by the 
most brutal terror on the part of the white planters. This reached 
its high point in July, 1931, with the attack by a planters’ mob on 
a union meeting that was being held in a church near Camp Hill, 
Ala. The church was burned to the ground, a Negro cropper, 
Ralph Grey, was murdered, four others “disappeared” and about 
fifty were arrested. The following year another member of the 
Sharecroppers Union, Clifford James, and three other Negroes 
were shot to death by sheriffs’ deputies for resisting efforts to 
deprive James of his livestock because he had been unable to 
keep up with his mortgage payments. The Scottsboro case in 1931 
and the Herndon case in 1932-33 were attempts at virtual judicial 
lynchings which failed only because of the powerful protest 
movements initiated by the International Labor Defense and the 
Communist Party. 

With the coming of the New Deal and the growth of labor 
and progressive movements in the South, there has been some 
abatement of the worst forms of terrorism against Negroes. Yet 
the improvement is still pitifully meager. The reign of terror 
instituted in 1935 against cotton pickers’ strikes in Alabama and 
Arkansas, led by the Sharecroppers Union and the Southern 
Tenant Farmers Union, brought no word of condemnation from 
the Roosevelt administration. And in 1937 cotton planters in 
Warren County, Ga., still were able with impunity to keep 
Negro pickers at work at the point of guns, refusing to permit 
them to leave for an adjoining county where they had been 
offered higher wages. 17 

Nor is persecution of Negroes confined to the South, though 

•These are the conservative figures of the World Almanac which have been 
compiled by Monroe N. Work, of the Department of Records and Research of 
Tuskcgce Institute, Alabama. The figures of the International Labor Defense arc 
higher for most years. Thus the I.L.D. records 27 lynchings in 1935 and 18 
in 1936, while the comparable figures of Work are 20 and 9. There are, in 
addition, many unrecorded lynchings, not included in any available statistics. 
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it is more widespread and intensive in the Southern states. One 
need only recall the race riots in the years after the war in such 
large industrial cities as Chicago, Detroit and St. Louis. Negroes 
have always fared worse than whites at the hands of the police 
in most northern cities; with the political awakening of large 
sections of the Negro population in recent years and their in- 
creased participation in strikes, unemployed struggles, etc., police 
repression has grown. The events of March 19, 1935, in Harlem, 
New York, when thousands of Negroes poured out into the 
streets and fought with the police after a report had spread that 
a Negro boy had been attacked by a white man are an example 
of what happens when social tensions, created by discrimination, 
police brutality and economic servitude reach the bursting point. 
It was in New York City too that a businessmen’s vigilante 
group, the Midtown Civic League, which held regular target 
practice in an armory, was formed in 1937 for the purpose of 
driving all Negroes out of heavily populated Negro sections in 
Brooklyn. 18 

The anti-Negro activities of the Ku Klux Klan and the Black 
Legion are thus a concentrated form of the “normal” practices 
of American capitalist democracy. It is an ironic commentary on 
this vaunted democracy that in the Soviet elections in December, 
1937, several American Negroes who were working in the U.S.S.R. 
voted for the first time in their lives. 

It is monopoly capital, with its center in Wall Street, that 
dominates the South today as it dominates every other part of 
our country. Southern big business and Northern big business 
are so interlocked that it is difficult to tell where one begins and 
the other ends. The Liberty League, whose leadership included 
many representatives of Southern capital, was the expression of 
this unity of Northern and Southern reaction. And it was the 
Liberty League, significantly enough, which became the chief 
subsidizer of the violently anti-Negro Southern Committee to 
Uphold the Constitution and the Talmadge “grass roots” con- 
vention that it organized. A further manifestation of this reac- 
tionary unity was the assistance which Republican Senators gave 
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to the Tory southern Democrats who in 1938 filibustered to death 
the Wagner-Van Nuys-Gavagan Anti-Lynching Bill. 


Vigilantes Versus Democracy 

The great strike movement in the first half of 1937, radiating 
from the automobile and steel industries, saw a recrudescence of 
vigilantism which startled the country and created almost a 
panic atmosphere in certain liberal circles. Vigilantism is not a 
new phenomenon in American life. It is a product of the early 
frontier, where it served in place of a frequently non-existent 
legal authority to curb the excesses of over-adventurous spirits, 
crooks and racketeers in communities where life was hard and 
perilous and each man was too often a law unto himself. In the 
California Gold Rush of 1849 Vigilance Committees served a 
progressive purpose. But by their very nature such committees 
were susceptible of abuse, and the natural heir of vigilantism was 
the Ku Klux Klan which rode through the South after the 
Civil War. 

With the onward rush of capitalism the vigilante groups began 
to take on a new character, appearing in labor disputes as the 
strikebreaking instruments of the big industrialists. Not until 
after the World War, however, did vigilantism really come into 
its own. Chambers of Commerce had only to say the word, and 
“citizens’ committees” and “law and order leagues,” composed 
largely of white-collar workers and small merchants, sprang up 
to deal in the old-fashioned American way with “alien agitators” 
and pacifists whose nefarious activities were undermining the 
home, the church and American institutions. 

The vigilante movement of 1937 was, however, a vastly im- 
proved article. It was better organized, better financed, and did 
not confine itself to local activity, but sought to create a national 
movement of strikebreaking and organized violence, with over- 
tones of anti-Semitism, Negro-baiting and incitements against the 
New Deal. The vigilante bands in the steel strike were organized 
according to the so-called Mohawk Valley Formula, which was 
evolved by James H. Rand, Jr., head of Remington-Rand, Inc., as 
a means of breaking the prolonged strike at his factories in 1936. 
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The Mohawk Valley Formula was approved and widely pub- 
licized among its members by the National Association of Manu- 
facturers. Two of the important ingredients of the formula were 
the organization by the companies of “citizens’ committees” to 
include business leaders, ministers, educators, etc., and the pro- 
motion of “back-to-work” movements. 

In Michigan, in connection with the automobile strikes which 
preceded the struggle in Little Steel, a cruder, less homogeneous 
and less “scientific” form of vigilantism appeared. In a Detroit 
dispatch in the New Yor\ Times of June 29, 1937, F. Raymond 
Daniell wrote: 

Almost everywhere one goes in this troubled state one runs 
across signs of incipient conflict. Baseball bats, shotguns and rifles 
have become almost standard equipment of restaurants, filling sta- 
tions, stores and bars in many cities. In scores of cities and towns 
committees of vigilante leaders meet secredy once or twice a week 
in cellars and in homes with drawn shades to plan their strategy. 

Daniell also wrote that one vigilante leader told him that “an- 
other widespread shutdown of the automobile factories would 
provoke ‘the greatest march on Washington this country has ever 
seen.’ ” 

Even allowing for exaggeration and bluster, the fascist aims 
and potentialities of such a movement are apparent. As for the 
forces behind this movement, the Times correspondent had this 
to say: 

What part General Motors, Chrysler and Ford have played in 
the development of the vigilante movement which is sweeping 
Michigan this writer does not know, but that they have lent it 
their tacit support appears self-evident. One of the leaders of the 
movement, who discussed it only after he was assured his identity 
would not be revealed, told this correspondent last week that he 
had just returned from a conference in New York with one of the 
motor magnates. 

Knowing the character of the gentlemen at the head of the 
automobile industry, one may take it for granted that the support 
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they gave the vigilante gangs was something more than tacit, nor 
was it limited to friendly consultations. 

During this period the Ford River Rouge plant, that incubator 
of vigilantism and Black Legionism, spawned a new organization, 
the Liberty League of America, which was worthy of its name- 
sake, the duPont Liberty League. The Ford Liberty League, 
incorporated under the laws of Michigan, confined its member- 
ship to men with military experience. Among them was Harry 
Bennett’s brother, Haz^ Bennett, a foreman in the Ford plant. 
Most of its other members were foremen, clerks and men em- 
ployed in a supervisory capacity. It declared its opposition to 
both the A. F. of L. and the C.I.O., denounced “radicalism and 
subversive movements against the government,” and proposed 
to work for legislation outlawing strikes. 

In Cleveland vigilantism joined hands with the Silver Shirts, 
the Nazis and like-minded groups to launch a federation of reac- 
tionary organizations known as the Association of Leagues. The 
Fuehrer of this fascist coalition was Miss Elsie Sterling, who was 
said to have had the benefit of the spiritual guidance and financial 
assistance of Tom Girdler, president of Republic Steel Corpora- 
tion. 19 Miss Sterling was also in the habit of sending confidential 
reports to the German consul, Dr. Rolf Kassler, and to Colonel 
Hayden Eames, head of the “Secret Seven” of the Chamber of 
Commerce. 

The most formidable of the vigilante movements developed 
out of the Johnstown, Pa., “citizens’ committee.” The Johnstown 
committee was organized in June, 1937, to combat the unprece- 
dented action of Governor Earle of Pennsylvania in sending 
troops to close the plant of the Bethlehem Steel Corp. and dis- 
band Mayor Shields’ armed deputies who were using violence 
against the strikers. The Johnstown movement, therefore, had 
its inception as an opposition to democratic government, a cham- 
pion of lawless violence and terrorism against the efforts of the 
constituted authorities to preserve law and order. Its chairman 
was Francis C. Martin, an officer of die United States National 
Bank of Johnstown, and its secretary, Lawrence W. Campbell, 
secretary of the local Chamber of Commerce. On June 24, only 
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two days after its organization, this modest committee somehow 
managed to get together $65,000 to pay for a full-page advertise- 
ment in forty of the country’s leading newspapers. The LaFol- 
lette Committee subsequently discovered that $31,450.25 was con- 
tributed to the Johnstown outfit by Bethlehem Steel, 20 and that 
E. T. Weir and R. K. Mellon, nephew of Andrew W. Mellon, 
also dispensed their favors with a generous hand. 21 In addition, 
the National Association of Manufacturers helped raise funds by 
circulating its members in behalf of the Johnstown Committee. 28 

Drunk with the success of boiled-shirt vigilantism in Johnstown 
and the steel towns of Ohio, the tycoons who furnished the cash 
decided to go into business on a national scale. On July 15, 1937, 
assorted “citizens’ committees,” “law and order leagues,” Cham- 
bers of Commerce and vigilante groups from various parts of the 
country held at Johnstown the first national convention of vigi- 
lantism and launched the Citizens National Committee. Ful- 
minations against President Roosevelt, Governor Earle and John 
L. Lewis, insinuations against Jews and Negroes, and loud 
cheers for Tom Girdler helped create the proper patriotic spirit 
at this gathering. Reverend John H. Stanton, one of the leading 
fire-eaters of the Johnstown committee, was named chairman, 
with Ormsby McHarg of New York, who was Assistant Secre- 
tary of Commerce under President Taft, as vice-chairman, and 
Campbell as secretary. National headquarters were established 
in New York City. 

The day after the conference another full-page ad in leading 
newspapers, paid for presumably by the same public-spirited citi- 
zens who had provided the funds for the first, set forth the ideals 
of the new organization as expressed in the resolution adopted 
at the conference. 

Whereas occasions have arisen — the resolution stated — where we 
can no longer look to certain constituted authorities to protect con- 
stitutional rights, 

Therefore, as loyal American citizens we feel it is our patriotic 
duty to perfect a nationwide organization whose function it shall be 
to restore and protect those constitutional rights that have been 
taken from American citizens by certain unworthy officials. 28 
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General Franco in Spain also believed that “occasions have 
arisen.” 

One cannot help noting the remarkable similarity between the 
propaganda of the vigilante groups and certain of the pro- 
nouncements of the Ku Klux Klan. During this period of inten- 
sive vigilante activity Imperial Wizard Evans issued a statement 
asserting that the C.I.O. was “infested with Communists and 
the Klan will ride to wipe out Communism.” 24 

The Klan will not sit idly by — he continued — and allow the C.I.O. 
to destroy our social order, nor shall the C.I.O. flout law and pro- 
mote social disorder without swift punishment. 

And note the high moral tone of this concluding sentence: 

The Klan has no disposition to permit the vast majority of the 
American people to be plundered or robbed of their civil rights. 

The Ku Klux Klan as the defender of civil rights, the vigilante 
bands as saviors of the Constitution — here we have the epitome 
of the demagogy of bourgeoning American fascism. 

That the American people, despite reactionary propaganda, are 
definitely opposed to vigilantism was indicated in a poll con- 
ducted by the American Institute of Public Opinion (Gallup 
Poll) in August, 1937. response to the question — “Do you 
approve of citizens’ groups, called vigilantes, which have sprung 
up recently in strike areas?” — 76 per cent of those queried 
throughout the country answered “No.” And in the East Cen- 
tral region, which includes Michigan and the steel strike area, 
the proportion was 78 per cent. 

Yet this disapproval of vigilantism by itself provides no effective 
armor against the pressures and coercions of big business so long 
as only one side in this struggle is organized. 

Terror, Made in Germany 

The political struggle in foreign countries frequently finds its 
reflection among their nationals who have emigrated to the 
United States. Only two governments, however, those of fascist 
Germany and Italy, have attempted to exercise direct control over 
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the activities of Germans and Italians in the United States, many 
of whom are American citizens. And only these two have set up 
groups which can properly be classed as fascist terrorist organi- 
zations. This is especially true of the Nazis, the only foreign 
terrorist group with any considerable influence. 

In a speech on the floor of the Senate Senator William E. 
Borah declared: 

There is not a large city in the United States today north of the 
Mason and Dixon Line which does not have a very large number 
of youth being trained in disloyalty to the American government. I 
say north of Mason and Dixon’s Line because my investigation shows 
that that does not prevail to any marked extent in the South. But 
throughout the large cities of the North there are night drillings 
and night teaching of hundreds, even thousands, of the young in 
this country in disloyalty to the American flag. . . . 

The teachings which are being given these young people train 
them to disbelieve in our form of government and train them to 
believe in loyalty to a form of government which is at war with our 
system of government. That, Mr. President, is going on all over the 
country. It is the same kind of duplicity, the same kind of decep- 
tion that is being practiced by fascism and Nazism internationally 
now in the war against Spain. 2 " 

The facts which Senator Borah called attention to are well 
known. Nazi groups swearing allegiance to Hitler are not merely 
spreading openly the vicious propaganda which the Black Legion 
spread secretly, but are arming and drilling groups of storm 
troopers— the so-called Ordnungsdienst. Americans had an oppor- 
tunity of learning something of the function of these storm troop- 
ers when a gang of them, during a celebration in New York 
of the 49th birthday of Adolph Hitler, attacked a group of 
American Legionnaires with daggers and blackjacks, injuring 
seven. Two days later another Nazi gang invaded the office of 
an anti-Nazi magazine, Uncle Sam, and beat its editor, Charles 
Weiss, into unconsciousness. 

The Nazi groups carry on two principal types of activity: 
espionage for the Hitler government, and propaganda for the 
Nazi regime and for a fascist solution of the problems of the 
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American people. The largest and most influential Nazi organi- 
zation in the United States is the German-American Bund, for- 
merly the Friends of New Germany. The nucleus of this organi- 
zation was set up even before Hitler took power, but it received 
its real impetus only after the triumph of fascism in Germany. 

The membership of the German-American Bund has been 
variously estimated. The figure of 200,000 given by its Fuehrer, 
Fritz Kuhn, is undoubtedly greatly exaggerated. The Bureau of 
Investigation of the Department of Justice placed its membership 
at a little over 8,000. Its strength lies, however, not in the size of 
its membership, but in its influence among other German organi- 
zations and the German population generally, as well as in its 
ties with the native American varieties of fascism. 

In a series of articles which appeared in the New Masses, John 
L. Spivak exposed the far-flung network of Nazi espionage in 
the United States. 28 In a later series in the Sunday Worker he 
showed that Nazi agents, collaborating with American fascists 
and anti-Semites, and aided financially by American industrialists, 
are interfering in the internal affairs of the United States and 
carrying on espionage in the armed forces of the country in the 
interest of both Germany and Japan. 27 The German-American 
Bund is one of the chief vehicles of this espionage work, accord- 
ing to Spivak, which is directed and financed by the German 
government and its diplomatic representatives in the United 
States. 

The Bund has also been in close contact with General Rodri- 
guez of the fascist Mexican Gold Shirts, which is seeking to 
overthrow the progressive Cardenas government. 28 The Nazis are 
thus using American territory to foment rebellion against a gov- 
ernment friendly to the United States. 

The menace of fascist espionage in the United States was 
brought home to the American public early in 1938 by the arrest 
in New York of three members of a Nazi spy ring. One of these, 
Guenther Gustave Rumrich, born in the United States but edu- 
cated in Germany, was a deserter from the American army and 
had been stationed for five years in the Panama Canal Zone. 
Another, Erich Glaser, was a private in the Eighteenth Recon- 
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naissance Squadron stationed at Mitchell Field, the air defense 
center for New York City. The third, Johanna Hofmann, was 
a hair-dresser on the liner Europa. Reed Vetterli, head of the 
New York office of the Federal Bureau of Investigation, linked 
these spies directly with espionage in the Soviet Union when he 
disclosed that Rumrich had confessed that he had sought to 
obtain American passports in order to smuggle other Nazi agents 
into the U.S.S.R. 20 Subsequently three others were seized as mate- 
rial witnesses, two of whom proved to be members of the 
Ordnungsdienst of the German-American Bund. 30 Several other 
Nazis who were involved managed to escape to Germany. 

Franco spies have also been active on American soil, and Nazi, 
Japanese and Italian espionage in Latin America and in the 
Panama Canal Zone, which is of strategic importance for the 
defense of the United States, has been greatly intensified in recent 
months. The mounting evidence of fascist undercover work 
against the United States has lent a new pertinence to the reve- 
lations of the Moscow trials of the Trotsky-Zinoviev-Bukharin 
counter-revolutionary groups. It is clear that the agents of the 
Rome-Berlin-Tokyo axis are today infesting every democratic 
country, including our own; their activities threaten the peace 
and security of the United States. 

Following the Dickstein investigation, the German-American 
Bund, in an effort to give itself a strictly legal status, officially 
severed all connections with the National Socialist Party of Ger- 
many and changed its rules to confine membership to American 
citizens. This, of course, has not affected in the least its relations 
with the ruling clique of Germany. If anything, this subterfuge 
has made the leaders of the Bund even bolder and more insolent. 
They have discarded the mask of pretended neutrality in regard 
to American affairs and are openly participating in the political 
life of the country. A news item in the New Yor\ Times of 
September 11, 1935, stated: 

Walter Kappe, editor of the organ of the Friends of New 
Germany, and regarded as their spokesman in this country, declared 
last night that his organization had embarked on a policy of estab- 
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lishing the “complete principles of National Socialism” in the United 
States. . . . 

Mr. Kappe went on to declare that the efforts of his organization 
were directed toward “a day of reckoning” for American Jews. 

In 1936, with the change of the name to German-American 
Bund and the installation of the naturalized American citizen, 
Fritz Kuhn, as leader, the organization for the first time openly 
took part in an election campaign, endorsing first Lemke and 
later Landon. In a statement in the official organ of the Bund, 
Fuehrer Kuhn declared that in Landon’s election he saw hope 

for a more friendly attitude on the part of the American federal 
authorities towards our old Fatherland.” 31 

The German-American Bund is also influential in a large num- 
ber of German fraternal, cultural and sport organizations, and it 
has established about 25 outdoor camps, where American-born 
boys and girls are fed large doses of Hitlerism. 

The Nazis in the United States also work closely with Italian 
and Russian fascists. Italian fascist groups antedated the German, 
but never attained the stability, organizational strength and influ- 
ence of the Nazis. The earliest Italian fascist organization in this 
country was the Fascist Alliance of North America. Since its 
disbandment, the Italian groups have as a rule followed a policy 
of keeping out of the public eye and have frequently hidden 
behind cultural organizations such as the Dante Alighieri Society 
and the Circolo Mario Morgantini. The creation of the Rome- 
Berlin axis has brought about closer collaboration between the 
purveyors of the Nazi and Italian brands of fascism. Thus a 
delegation of Italian war veterans, wearing black shirts, paraded 
at the opening of the 21st children’s camp of the German- 
American Bund at Andover, N. J. In a speech on this occasion 
Dr. Salvatore Caridi, leader of the veterans, indicated the tech- 
nique that he and his German comrades proposed to use to 
impress their ideas on the American people: 

We are the best law-abiding citizens of the United States, and we 
dont like to have any one insult the leaders of the nations from 
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which we come. The authorities in this country have no power to 
silence them, but if they insult Mussolini or Hitler, we can punch 
them in the nose. 82 

White Guard Fascism 

Russian White Guards have been active in this country since 
the defeat of Messrs. Denikin, Kolchak, Wrangel et al by the 
workers and peasants of Soviet Russia forced them to beat a 
hasty retreat to capitalist territory. New York, Hollywood and 
other cities have had their quota of broken-down princes and 
duchesses, some reduced to making an honest living, others 
racketeering their way through life, all or nearly all eagerly wait- 
ing for The Day. From the beginning they found staunch friends 
and collaborators in professional patriots like Ralph Easley and 
in the lobbyists against recognition of the Soviet government. 
And it is only natural that these dregs of the former Russian 
aristocracy and the czarist Black Hundreds should have gravi- 
tated toward everything that smacked of race prejudice, anti- 
Semitism and hatred of democracy. The former czarist officer, 
Victor Nicholas Schultz, for example, found a warm welcome 
among the 100 per centers of the Black Legion. And one of the 
Nazi spies exposed by Spivak was the White Russian, Peter 
Afanassief, alias Peter Armstrong, alias Prince Peter Kushubue, 
who received his training under that American maestro of fascist 
espionage, Harry Jung. 

An attempt to give a unified political form to the activity of 
the white guards has been made by Anatase A. Vonsiatsky 
through the organization of the National Revolutionary Fascist 
Party. This party claims to have branches in other countries and 
even in the U.S.S.R. itself, all of which are supposed to acknowl- 
edge Vonsiatsky as leader. The organization publishes a paper, 
The Fascist, which is filled with appeals for the assassination of 
Soviet leaders. 

Vonsiatsky is a naturalized American citizen who was formerly 
a reserve officer in the United States Chemical Warfare Depart- 
ment. His wife, die former Marion B. Ream, heiress of a $50,- 
000,000 U. S. Steel fortune, seems to have supplied most of the 
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funds for his activities. The palatial Vonsiatsky estate at Thomp- 
son, Conn., is a miniature arsenal and is stocked with guns, tear 
gas, pistols, daggers, knives and trench helmets. A corps of 
armed and uniformed storm troops is always at the Fuehrer’s 
command. Though Vonsiatsky professes to be interested solely 
in the overthrow of the Soviet government and asserts that he 
does not interfere in American affairs, he has admitted supplying 
tear gas to Connecticut state police for use against strikers. 33 

Quite obviously none of these foreign fascist organizations is 
important by itself. They, however, act as feeders for the native 
American groups, supply them with propaganda and money, and 
collaborate with them for common anti-democratic aims. As such 
they are part of the general picture of fascist development in the 
United States. That picture, as we have seen, includes in this 
country, no less than in Germany and Italy, the creation of spe- 
cial instruments of terror to break up labor organization and 
persecute Negroes, Jews, Catholics and liberals. And the anatomy 
of fascist and semi-fascist terror as represented by the Ku Klux 
Klan, the Black Legion, the shirt organizations, the lynch-mobs, 
the vigilante bands, the foreign fascist groups — all these still 
immature, unco-ordinated storm troops of nascent fascism— 
indicates the reality of the danger that middle-class hates, illusions, 
thwarted hopes and prejudices will be funneled into violent, 
anti-democratic channels. 


CHAPTER IX 

PROFESSIONAL PATRIOTS 

Much water has gone over the dam since that day in 1912 
when President John Henry Kirby of the National Association 
of Manufacturers (and more recently the moving spirit in the 
Talmadge “grass roots” convention) denounced the National 
Civic Federation, describing it as “a splendid asset for the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor . . . advocating its doctrines and endors- 
ing its criminal methods.” 1 

The National Civic Federation was never anything but the 
most dubious kind of an asset as far as the labor movement was 
concerned, but the Kirby tirade only serves to emphasize the 
great change that has come over this organization. The develop- 
ment of the Civic Federation from a class collaboration group, 
which sought to reconcile the interests of capital and labor, into 
the most raucous of the professional patriotic bodies and, more 
recently, a purveyor of Nazi and anti-Semitic propaganda, is 
highly instructive. 

The professional patriots are comparatively recent arrivals; they 
date from the war and post-war periods and their activities are 
essentially part of the pattern of fascist and semi-fascist tendencies 
that began to take shape in the war days. The kind of demagogy 
exploited by the professional patrioteer is, of course, not new in 
American life. Throughout our history reaction has draped itself 
in the flag and masqueraded in the garments of Washington, 
Jefferson and Lincoln. What was distinctive in the rise of the 
host of super-chauvinistic organizations during and after the war 
was that for the first time this type of demagogy became institu- 
tionalized and developed its own specialists and skilled practi- 
tioners. That which Dr. Johnson had called the last refuge of 
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every scoundrel became established on a business-like basis with 
its own professional brand of scoundrelism. 

The recent years since the outbreak of the economic crisis of 
1929 have marked a further stage in the evolution of professional 
patriotism. The old-line patrioteering societies, with their small 
memberships, drawn for the most part from the upper classes, 
have in a sense been outmoded and many of them have gone 
into decline. But the type of Red-baiting, anti-democratic propa- 
ganda in which they specialized has flourished as never before. 
Even the best efforts of Ralph Easley seem puny in comparison 
with a single day’s activity of the Hearst press; the old-fashioned 
red-hunts of the Daughters of the American Revolution become 
child’s play beside the crusade against “subversive activities” of 
the U. S. Chamber of Commerce. And contemporary red-baiting 
is no longer directed merely at radical and liberal groups and 
individuals, but at bourgeois democratic government itself. To- 
day, in other words, we are no longer dealing with a relatively 
isolated and limited type of activity, but with a phenomenon that 
has assumed a mass character, deriving its energy from the lead- 
ing circles of monopoly capital. What was before highly special- 
ized and experimental, has now entered the mainstream of the 
political life of the country and become an integral part of the 
program of the dominant Wall Street groups. This development 
is a measure of the rapidity with which fascist tendencies have 
advanced in the United States in recent years. 

Another aspect of this development has been the rise of organ- 
izations that combine patrioteering with anti-Semitism, with the 
chief emphasis on the latter. Many of the older professional 
patriotic societies are collaborating with these new anti-Semitic, 
pro-Nazi outfits, and some are themselves disseminating Jew- 
baiting propaganda. The last few years have witnessed a mush- 
room growth of racketeering groups— many consist of no more 
than a single individual and a postoffice box number — that clutter 
the mails with anti-Semitic, anti-Negro and anti-Roosevelt mate- 
rial couched in the language and spirit of Julius Streicher’s Der 
Stuermer. 

Of course, the professional patriots and the wealthy capitalists 
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who support them represent something that is the very reverse 
of true patriotism. Those who behind a pseudo-patriotic fanfare 
would stamp out the liberties of the people have nothing in com- 
mon with the ideals of the men who bled at Valley Forge and 
marched through Georgia; they are, rather, the political heirs ot 
the Tories of 1776 and the slaveholders of 1861. When big busi- 
ness subsidizes fascist demagogues like Father Coughlin and ter- 
roristic organizations like the Ku Klux Klan and the Blac 
Legion, when it spreads the creed of hate the Negro and hate 
the Jew, how much of Americanism, of the spirit of Jefferson 
and Lincoln is there in that? And when the Wall Street monop- 
olists, ignoring the nation’s welfare, organized sabotage m order 
to hasten and aggravate the economic crisis that developed in the 
fall of 1937, they were demonstrating that those who sit at the 
controls of economic power are conspiring against the security 
of their own country even as the Benedict Arnolds and the 

Aaron Burrs conspired in the past. 

The real patriots are they who stand in the front ranks ot the 
fight against reaction and war. It is those who seek to save our 
country from the new tyranny of fascism that are the right u 
heirs of the great democratic and revolutionary traditions of the 
founders and saviors of the republic. 

The National Security League was the first and for many years 
the most influential of the organizations of professional patriots. 
It also came the closest to being a mass organization, its member- 
ship being estimated in 1927 at i 7 ,ooo. 2 The Security League was 
founded in 1914 by leading capitalists and military men to cam- 
paign for preparedness and help put the country into the war. 
One of its charter members was Robert Bacon, former Morgan 
partner, who had been Assistant Secretary of State under Theo- 
dore Roosevelt. Its first president was S. Stanwood Menken, 
wealthy corporation lawyer; later he became chairman of the 
board and Major General Robert Lee Bullard (retired) succeeded 
him as president. Bullard has in recent years been a frequent 
contributor to the Hearst press. Time makes strange bedfellows: 
in 1919 it was the Hearst press that fought the National Security 
League and gave wide publicity to a Congressional investigation 
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of its activities in the 1918 election campaign in which it sought 
to defeat “unpatriotic” Congressmen. 

The investigation revealed among the League’s large contrib- 
utors J. P. Morgan, John D. Rockefeller, T. Coleman duPont, 
Simon and Daniel Guggenheim, William K. Vanderbilt, Bernard 
Baruch, Henry C. Frick of Carnegie Steel, George W. Perkins 
of U. S. Steel, Nicholas F. Brady of New York Edison, and 
similar patriots— many of whom were directly interested in the 
manufacture of war supplies. 

Perhaps the most important of all the organizations of profes- 
sional patriots has been the National Civic Federation, which is 
still active. The Civic Federation was organized in 1900, pre- 
sumably to promote a spirit of harmony and understanding 
between capital and labor. On its National Advisory Committee 
were representatives of capital, labor and “the public,” but in 
reality it was from the beginning dominated by big business 
men, many of them bitterly anti-union. Its first president, August 
Belmont, testified before the Industrial Relations Commission 
that “the majority of the companies he represented opposed the 
right to organize and maintained spy systems.” 3 And among the 
Federation’s chief financial angels in the early days were such 
friends of the workingman as Judge Elbert H. Gary, president 
of U. S. Steel, T. Coleman duPont and Mrs. Finley J. Shepard, 
the former Helen Gould, once called the world’s richest woman. 
U. S. Steel Corp., which from its organization in 1901 till it was 
brought to terms by the C.I.O.’s Steel Workers Organizing Com- 
mittee in 1937 pursued an aggressively anti-union policy, for a 
long time contributed $1,000 a year to the Civic Federation. 

Nothing so well demonstrates the character of certain sections 
of the A. F. of L. top leadership as their close identification with 
the Civic Federation. John Mitchell, president of the United Mine 
Workers, was the Federation’s vice-president for several years 
until he was compelled by unanimous vote of his union’s con- 
vention to resign. He was succeeded by Samuel Gompers, presi- 
dent of the A. F. ofL. Despite the fact that during and after 
the war the Civic Federation lost its original character as a mere 
class collaboration agency and became the most vocal and aggres- 
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sive of the Red-baiting societies, leading A. F. of L. officials con- 
tinued to maintain their connection with it. On Gompers death 
in 1924, Matthew Woll, vice-president of the A. F. of L., suc- 
ceeded him as vice-president of the Civic Federation, subsequently 
becoming acting president. For years Woll, who, ironically 
enough, is chairman of the Labor Chest for the Relief of Vic- 
tims of Fascism, was, next to Ralph Easley, the outstanding 
spokesman for the pro-fascist Civic Federation. 

Even during Gompers’ lifetime this alliance of the A. F. of L. 
leadership with the open-shoppers of the National Civic Federa- 
tion was strongly opposed by many unions, the United Mine 
Workers, the International Ladies Garment Workers Union and 
the International Association of Machinists adopting resolutions 
of condemnation. The issue finally came to a head at the 1935 
A. F. of L. convention when John L. Lewis, president of the 
United Mine Workers and later chairman of the C.I.O., intro- 
duced a resolution forbidding officers of the A. F. of L. from 
acting as officers of the Civic Federation. Without waiting for 
the adoption of the resolution, Woll hastened to wire his resig- 
nation from the Federation. 

The moving spirit in the National Civic Federation has from 
its inception been Ralph M. Easley, founder and chairman of its 
Executive Council. Despite his advanced age, Easley still ranks 
as America's Red-baiter No. r, a tireless crusader against every 
shade and flicker of progressive thought. His wife, Gertrude 
Beeks Easley, is secretary of the Executive Council. The organi- 
zation's treasurer and general counsel is a veteran professional 
patriot, Archibald B. Stevenson, the man who after the war 
inspired the notorious Lusk Committee investigation of revo- 
lutionary activities” in New York State. The late Ehhu Root, 
grand old man of American Toryism, was, until his death in 
10,7 honorary president of the National Civic Federation. Brig- 
adier General John Ross Delafield is chairman of the Federa- 
tion’s Foreign Relations Committee; and as late as 1934 former 
Ambassador James W. Gerard, now treasurer of the Democratic 
National Committee, headed the Commission on Industrial 
Inquiry. 
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One of the most influential figures in the Civic Federation for 
many years was Elon H. Hooker, president of the Hooker 
Electro-Chemical Co., which manufactures chemicals used for 
war gases. Hooker, a member of the organization’s National 
Advisory Committee,* was also chairman and chief supporter of 
the American Defense Society, which was at one time one of the 
leading professional patriotic groups. The program of this organi- 
zation was similar to that of the National Security League. Its 
secretary, R. M. Whitney, was the author of the book, Reds in 
America, which was to the professional patriots of the twenties 
what Mrs. Elizabeth Dilling’s The Red Network has been to 
those of the thirties. 

In addition to attacking every progressive individual and 
organization as “Red,” the National Civic Federation has spe- 
cialized in anti-Soviet propaganda and in labor espionage and 
strike-breaking. Under William J. Burns, head of the Burns detec- 
tive agency, appointed by President Harding as chief of the 
Bureau of Investigation of the Department of Justice, the Bureau 
became practically an auxiliary of the National Civic Federation, 
and Easley was in the habit of making public confidential 
information from its files. One of the Federation’s special “inves- 

* Others on the National Advisory Committee are Howard E. Coffin, chair- 
man of the board of Southeastern Cottons, Inc.; Walter C. Cole, Detroit battalion 
commander of the Crusaders and member of the national defense committee 
of the U. S. Chamber of Commerce; Louis K. Comstock, president of the Mer- 
chants Association of New York; Senator Royal S. Copeland of New York; 
F. Trubec Davison, Assistant Secretary of War under Hoover; Walter S. Faddis, 
president of the Building Trades Employers Association of New York; J. B. 
Forgan, Jr., president of the First National Bank of Chicago; Philip Gadsden, 
president of the Morgan-controlled United Gas Improvement Co. of Philadelphia; 
William J. Graham, vice-president of the Equitable Life Assurance Co.; Cornelius 
F. Kelley, president of the Anaconda Copper Co., who is also on the National 
Advisory Council of the Liberty League; William Loeb, vice-president of the 
American Smelting and Refining Co.; Dr. William Starr Myers of Princeton 
University; Dr. Frederick B. Robinson, Red-baiting president of the College of 
the City of New York; Bishops James E. Freeman and Ernest M. Stires of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church; Daniel Willard, president of the Baltimore and 
Ohio Railroad; and Congressman John W. McCormack of Massachusetts, who 
was co-sponsor of the Chamber of Commerce-inspired Military Disobedience Bill 
and was chairman of the House Committee (Dickstein Committee) appointed 
to investigate “un-American activities.” 
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tigators” at one time was that eminent patriot, Gaston B. Means, 
who is now serving a 15-year sentence in the federal penitentiai7 
for extorting $105,000 from Mrs. Edward B. McLean of Wash- 
ington in connection with the Lindbergh kidnaping. 

On the whole, however, the Civic Federation has now fallen 
on lean days, and its fulmi nations are no longer given liberal 
space in the press. Hearst has out-Easleyed Easley, and the ven- 
erable patriot, now nearing So, has found the one-time rain of 
checks reduced to a feeble drizzle. But Easley, like a few others 
of the dollar patrioteers, has been making heroic efforts to keep 
abreast of the times. In his series of articles in the New Masses 
on Nazi activities in the United States John L. Spivak presented 
documentary evidence that Easley was reporting regularly to the 
Nazi agent, George Sylvester Viereck, and was distributing an 
English translation of Dr. Adolph Ehrt’s anti-Semitic book, 
Communism in Germany, which Viereck had imported from 
Hitler land. 4 

Despite the official break between the Civic Federation and the 
A. F. of L. in 1935, the relations between Easley and President 
Green, Matthew Woll and Joseph P. Ryan, head of the Inter- 
national Longshoremen’s Association and former chairman of 
the Civic Federation’s Russian Affairs Committee, continued to 
be highly fraternal. An exchange of letters between Easley and 
Messrs. Green and Woll in reference to a proposal of Easley for 
the organization of an anti-C.I.O. strikebreaking movement fell 
into the hands of the Daily Worker and was exposed in the 
October n and 12, 1937, issues of that paper. And in the 1937 
elections in New York City Easley was active behind the scenes 
in an effort to line up reactionary Republican and big business 
support for the Tammany candidate, Judge Jeremiah Mahoney. 
Here again bad luck befell him when confidential letters between 
him and Mahoney were made public by the American Labor 
Party. 5 

Others of the old-line professional patriotic societies have also 
been attempting to adapt their technique to the needs of capi- 
talism in crisis— we have already related the excursion of the 
Sentinels of the Republic into anti-Semitism. Then there are the 
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indefatigable Amazons of the Daughters of the American Rev- 
olution. Founded in 1890 for what were originally quite innoc- 
uous purposes, it has since the war recognized its true mission 
in saving America from Communism. The D.A.R. is one of the 
most persistent campaigners for large war appropriations and for 
legislation to suppress the liberties that the ancestors of its mem- 
bers established. It has co-operated with the Chamber of Com- 
merce, the Hearst press and similar groups in frequent forays 
against liberal thought. The DA.R. and the somewhat less bel- 
ligerent Sons of the American Revolution do not, of course, in- 
clude all the descendants of the Founding Fathers, but for the 
most part only those that had the revolutionary foresight to be born 
into, or to marry, money. Thousands of the sons and daughters 
of the American Revolution may, in fact, be found in the ranks 
of those very organizations that are denounced by the DA.R. 
as "subversive” and "alien.” The quality of the Americanism 
advocated by these Tory ladies may be judged from the following 
item in the New York Post of October 23, 1936: 

Mrs. William A. Becker, President General of the Daughters of 
the American Revolution, urged at a Pennsylvania state convention 
of her organization, the establishment of an American youth move- 
ment along the lines of the Hitler Youth. “Youth,” she declared, 
finds a moral exultation and an object of dedication in the fascist 
state. Youth is dedicated sincerely to Hitler’s symbol of national 
awakening.” 

The attempt on the part of some of the older professional 
patriotic organizations to adjust themselves to new conditions 
has resulted in at least one interesting, if rather unusual, experi- 
ment in the use of pseudo-radical demagogy. During the 1932 
bonus march the Key Men of America, at one time one of the 
most influential organizations of professional patriots, entered the 
scene and attempted to create a veterans’ movement of a decid- 
edly fascist character. In a letter to General Butler, dated July 
J 3 > I 93 2 > Thomas N. Jarrell, executive director of the Key Men, 
wrote: 

We are seeking a real leader, who will grasp the demand of the 
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people that the existing intolerable abuses shall end, a leader who 
will give the masses the opportunity to subscribe to a new declara- 
tion of independence from organized crime, governmental waste, 
graft, rackets, machine politics and Congressional chaos. One who is 
dynamic, fearless, strong, determined and knows his own mind, who 
can help the rank and file break with past allegiance and form a 
new center of political action and national affairs. 

We are not seeking to use your name, as great as it is. We want 
you to actually direct this movement which we expect to sweep the 
nation and save an unorganized, shackled and helpless people from 
the dictatorship of special interests . 6 

Professional patriotism is here obviously speaking a new and 
unaccustomed idiom. Normally the diehard patrioteers use a 
language that is belligerently capitalistic. But the bonus march 
and the other phenomena of the greatest economic crisis in 
history were hardly “normal” problems for American capitalism. 

From Patrioteering to Anti-Semitism 
In a letter to an unknown correspondent in 1890 Frederick 
Engels wrote: 

Anti-Semitism is the characteristic sign of a backward civilization 
and is therefore only found in Prussia and Austria or in Russia. If 
an attempt at anti-Semitism were made in England or America, it 
would simply be ridiculed . 7 

Less than half a century has passed, and England and America 
have in this respect begun to “catch up with nineteenth-century 
Prussia, Austria and Russia. In England Mosley’s fascist move- 
ment preaches and practices violence against Jews after the 
manner of the czarist Black Hundreds. And in free America 
streams of poisonous Jew-baiting filth pour through a thousand 
subterranean channels — not to mention the public insinuations of 
such men as Father Coughlin and the Reverend Gerald Smith. 

What Engels could not foresee was that capitalist imperialism, 
reaching the blind-alley of its development, would in the period 
of its decline seek to revive, as part of the trend toward fascism, 
some of the characteristics of a more backward stage of history 
(the neo-pagan movement in Germany is an expression of the 
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same tendency). Engels noted the fact that “both in Prussia and 
in Austria it is the petty bourgeois, the handicraftsman, the small 
shopkeeper, sinking into ruin owing to the competition of large- 
scale capitalism,” that were most susceptible to anti-Semitic prop- 
aganda. 8 These are the very classes that form the backbone of 
fascism’s popular support. It is no accident, therefore, that today 
anti-Semitism is nearly always associated with fascist tendencies. 
Even in Italy, where, because of the insignificant number of Jews, 
it was for a long time difficult to stir up anti-Jewish prejudice, 
the fascist press has recently been filled with attacks on Jews. 

There is, moreover, a logical connection between the extreme 
national chauvinism of fascism and anti-Semitism. If one nation 
is to be held up as the repository of all virtues and all other 
nations to be regarded as inferior, it may be useful under certain 
circumstances — particularly when nine-tenths of the people are 
enslaved to big capital and are, therefore, unaware of their 
“superiority” — to select one among these “inferior” national 
groups, say, the Jews, as the special scapegoat. In our own coun- 
try the persecution of Negroes serves in the present period a 
similar purpose. 

And so we find that many of our American hundred per- 
centers— some of whose best friends were Jews— after years of 
denunciation of “alien” ideas and of lobbying for legislation 
directed against the foreign-born, have found the transition to 
anti-Semitism by no means difficult. Anti-Semitic prejudice, 
latent among more backward sections of the population prior to 
1929, has been artificially nurtured and the despicable arts of Herr 
Streicher have been “Americanized.” The word “Communist” 
has been made synonymous with “Jew,” and both with the New 
Deal in all sorts of scurrilous leaflets and periodicals that find 
their way into American homes. 

Most of the old-line professional patriots will hotly deny that 
they have anything to do with anti-Semitism. Yet even if they 
do not themselves disseminate anti-Semitic propaganda — and 
many do — there is hardly one that is not associated in one way 
or another with active anti-Semites. 

Two of the most prolific anti-Semitic propagandists are Robert 
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Edward Edmundson of New York, who operates the “Edmund- 
son Economic Service,” and James True, head of James True 
Associates and America First, Inc., of Washington, D. C. Both 
issue so-called news services which number among their sub- 
scribers many patrioteering organizations and very respectable 
business men. In an interview with a representative of the New 
Masses, True urged the assassination of 15 prominent Jews, most 
of them officials of the Roosevelt administration. 9 The character 
of the propaganda disseminated by these two eminent patriots 
and by various other racketeering individuals and groups may 
be judged from this broadside issued by Edmundson during the 
1936 election campaign: 

Do you know that Roosevelt’s Supreme Council is chiefly Jewish, 
and that Washington and New York are bossed by the Frankfurters, 
the Morgenthaus, the Brandeises, the Baruchs, the Lehmans, the 
Levys, the Solomons, the Warburgs?” 

Another leading anti-Semite is the veteran professional patriot, 
Harry A. Jung of Chicago. Jung was at one time “commissioner 
of die National Clay Products Industries Association, the or- 
ganization of the open shop employers in the brick and clay 
industries, where his work consisted chiefly of labor espionage 
and anti-Red propaganda. He was on the advisory council of 
Fred R Marvin’s Key Men of America, on the board of direc- 
tors of the American Coalition of Patriotic Societies and was 
associated with other patrioteering groups. In recent years he has 
plied a profitable trade in Red-baidng, anti-Semitism and labor 
espionage under the firm name of American Vigilant Intelligence 
Federation. Aming his customers and supporters have been Mrs. 
Finley J. Shepard, Sears, Roebuck & Co., International Harvester 
Co, William Wrigley, Jr, Stewart Warner Co, A. B. Dick Co, 
Florsheim Shoe Co, Corn Products Refining Co, General Amer- 
ican Tank Car Corp, and Edison General Electric Appliance 

Co. 10 

Another prominent anti-Semitic crusader is Reverend Gerald B. 
Winrod of Wichita, Kan, who, according to John L. Spivak, 
leaped overnight from poverty to affluence in 1935 following a 
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visit to Nazi Germany. 11 Spivak charged that Winrod was hold- 
ing frequent consultations with officials of the German Embassy 
and was working under the direction of Fritz Kuhn, national 
leader of the German-American Bund. During the fight over 
President Roosevelt’s Supreme Court reform plan, Winrod 
flooded the country with hundreds of thousands of slips with the 
slogan: “Hands off the Supreme Court.” 

The first attempt to organize a national front of professional 
patriots and anti-Semites was at the conference held at Ashe- 
ville, N. C., in August, 1936, which had the active support of 
William Randolph Hearst. The conference call was issued by 
Reverend Ralph E. Nollner of Houston, Tex., organizer of the anti- 
Semitic America Forward Movement and a former lieutenant of 
William Dudley Pelley. The organ of the American Forward 
Movement, the Christian American, was being edited at the time 
by Vance Muse, who earlier in the year had promoted the anti- 
Negro, Liberty League-financed Talmadge “grass roots” con- 
vention. Muse s boss, John Henry Kirby, former president of the 
National Association of Manufacturers, was apparently the chief 
backer of the America Forward Movement, and its first head- 
quarters was in the Kirby Building in Houston, Tex. 

The Asheville conference was originally announced as a Na- 
tional Conference of Christian Ministers and Laymen, and was 
to be decidedly anti-Ncw Deal, as well as anti-Communist and 
anti-Semitic. Among the signers of the conference call were, in 
addition to the country’s leading anti-Semites, Walter S. Steele, 
directing genius of the National Republic, a monthly magazine 
which is the chief organ of professional patriotism; Professor 
E. W. Kemmerer, Republican brain-truster and member of the 
national advisory council of the Liberty League; and Professor 
Robert A. Gault of Northwestern University. 

The issue of anti-Semitism split the conference, Hearst and 
others of the moving spirits evidently believing that it was 
politically inexpedient to permit public Jew-baiting. In order to 
free the conference of the anti-Semitic taint Hearst’s chief trouble- 
shooter, Major A. C. Gill, who took an active part in the arrange- 
ments, corralled a New York rabbi as speaker and secured the 
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elimination of the word “Christian” from the conference title. 1 * 
Nollner, the anti-Semitic sponsor of the gathering, agreed to this 
subterfuge, but the diehard Jew-baiters, directed by True, refused 
to compromise and organized a rump conference. And so the 
hopes of unity in the great crusade against Communism, Jewry 
and the New Deal went glimmering. 

These growing anti-Semitic activities are an ominous symptom. 
Dr. Kurt Rosenfeld, former Social-Democratic Minister of Justice 
in Prussia, who is now an exile in this country, has declared that 
signs of anti-Semitism are more widespread in the United States 
today than they were in Germany when Hitler came to power. 1 * 
And they are not isolated signs; they are generally combined with 
Negro-baiting and with attacks on the New Deal, on labor and 
on all progressive movements. It is significant that in the 1936 
elections practically all the professional patriotic and anti-Semitic 
groups opposed Roosevelt and gave direct or indirect support to 
Landon. Professional patriotism and Jew-baiting are, in fact, no 
independent phenomena, but, on the contrary, an integral part 
of Hearstism and Liberty Leaguism, of the forces of fascism that 
seek to be masters of America. 

The American Legion 

“Of the forces most active in attacking civil rights, the Amer- 
ican Legion led the field,” declared the American Civil Liberties 
Union in its report for 1935-36. 14 

Nine years earlier Professional Patriots had said: 

For real action against radicals in the name of patriotism, the 
record of the American Legion outdoes all the others. And it has 
been direct action, too . 15 

One might be tempted to conclude from the above that as far 
as the American Legion was concerned, the world had stood still 
for those nine years. The fact is, however, that important changes 
have been taking place in the Legion, and they may in time trans- 
form the entire character of the organization. These changes are 
in their early stages as yet, but already they have caused a decided 
lessening of Red-baiting and a public attempt on the part of the 
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national leadership to remove from the Legion the stigma of 
strike-breaking. And these changes have also created something of 
a rift between the Legion’s high command and William Ran- 
dolph Hearst. 

The American Legion was not a spontaneous organization 
springing from the rank and file, but was formed on what appear 
to have been direct instructions of the General Staff of the 
American Expeditionary Forces in France in order to short- 
circuit the discontent that was spreading among the soldiers. 18 
Europe was in revolutionary ferment and the high command 
decided to take no chances. On February 16, 1919, 20 officers met 
in Paris and worked out plans for the organization of what later 
became known as the American Legion. The officers, all men of 
wealth, included Colonel Franklin D’Olier (who served as the 
Legion’s first national commander), Major Hamilton Fish, Jr. 
(of subsequent Red-baiting fame), Colonel Ogden L. Mills (who 
became Secretary of the Treasury under Hoover), Colonel Eric 
Fisher Wood, and Colonel William J. Donovan (Republican 
candidate for governor of New York in 1932). 17 

From the first the Legion was heavily subsidized by big busi- 
ness. In a letter to a number of corporations, dated December 26, 
1919, Swift & Co. wrote: 

At a meeting held on December 23, 1919, presided over by Mr. 
Thomas E. Wilson, there were present representatives of the different 
stockyard interests, and it was voted that they contribute $10,000 
towards a campaign for funds for the American Legion. A national 
drive is being made for the Legion and the amount asked from 
Illinois is $100,000, Mr. James B. Forgan, chairman of the First 

National Bank, being treasurer of the fund for Illinois We are 

all interested in the Legion, the results it will obtain, and the ulti- 
mate effect in helping to offset radicalism. 18 

General Butler testified before the Dickstein Committee that 
$125,000 was contributed to the Legion by Grayson M.-P. Murphy, 
the Morgan man who later became treasurer of the American 
Liberty League. 

Yet despite the auspices under which it was launched, there is 
no doubt that the rank and file soldiers who joined the Legion 
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desired an organization genuinely dedicated to protecting their 
interests and defending American liberties. The officers in the 
leadership of the Legion had, however, an entirely different con- 
ception of the Legion’s function, and they lost no time in giving 
big business a generous return on its investment. 

In the post-war drive of the open shoppers the American Legion 
was active on many fronts. Legionnaires did strikebreaking duty 
in the 1919 steel and coal strikes; they led the vigilante mob that 
attacked the I.W.W. hall in Centralia, Wash., on Armistice Day, 
1919; they broke up meetings of the Non-Partisan League in the 
Midwest; they lynched and mutilated the I.W.W. organizer, 
Wesley Everest. In protest, thousands of members began de- 
serting the Legion and the labor movement instituted a virtual 
boycott, even conservative unions barring Legionnaires from 
membership. The Legion lost so many members that it was in 
danger of being eclipsed by a rival organization, the World War 
Veterans, which was pro-labor and had the support of many 
unions. The Legion chiefs finally decided it would be better to 
pull in their horns, nominally at least. In 1922 a truce was ar- 
ranged through the Gompers bureaucracy of the A. F. of L., and 
the Legion was taken off labor’s “unfair” list. Though the Legion 
adopted an official attitude of neutrality in labor disputes, acts 
of violence against strikes and radical groups continued without 
interference from above. The A. F. of L. leaders, however, turned 
a blind eye to these activities and maintained the friendliest re- 
lations with the Legion’s high command. This was the golden 
age of professional patriotism, and none were more zealous than 
the officials of the Legion in the war against pacifists, liberals and 
“reds” of high and low degree. 

The economic crisis of 1929 produced the first serious division 
between the membership and the royal family. Tens of thousands 
of World War veterans saw jobs, homes, businesses, savings swept 
away. The very fact that most of them were saturated with 
middle-class ideas, with parochial 100 percentism and faith in 
the permanence of American prosperity made their reaction to 
the collapse all the sharper. Everywhere the cry went up for im- 
mediate payment of the adjusted compensation certificates, the 
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so-called bonus. In 1924 Congress had voted to pay the veterans 
back wages at the rate of $r a day for service at home and $1.25 
a day for service overseas. But instead of discharging this debt 
immediately, Congress deferred payment till 1945. The ex-heroes 
of 1917, now face to face with destitution, began to demand that 
the bonus be paid at once. But their leaders, bound with a thou- 
sand ties to big business, saw to it that all bonus resolutions were 
killed at the Legion’s annual conventions. They were, however, 
no longer complete masters of the situation. The men who had 
for years been narcotized with flag-waving speeches and anti- 
labor hate were breaking away. These average Americans were 
for the first time being swept actively into the class struggle, and 
they found lined up against them big business, the reactionary 
Hoover administration and their own top leaders. Finally the 
movement burst through the dam of official opposition and roared 
toward the White House, where frowned in petulant rancor the 
Great Engineer. 

The bonus march of 1932 was undoubtedly one of the epoch- 
making mass struggles in American history. It was initiated in a 
very modest form by a small, militant veterans’ organization, the 
Workers’ Ex-Servicemen’s League (later renamed the League 
of American Ex-Servicemen),* but it grew far beyond the plans 
of its original sponsors. Members of the American Legion, the 
Veterans of Foreign Wars and the Disabled American Veterans 
disregarded the instructions of their national officialdom and 
joined with the members of the Workers Ex-Servicemen’s League 
and with unaffiliated veterans in the great trek to the nation’s 
capitol. All told, about 20,000 of them gathered in Washington 
and camped for nearly two months in Anacostia Flats. 

Hoover blasted the ex-soldiers out of Anacostia with the gun- 
fire, tear gas and bayonets of the United States Army. But he 
also helped blast himself out of the Presidency. Bloody Thursday, 
July 28, aroused the entire country. The great veterans’ struggle 
broke through the anti-bonus policy of the Legion chiefs and 
won from the Portland, Ore., convention in October, 1932, the 

•The League disbanded in 1935, its members joining the American Legion 
and other veterans’ organizations. 
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first endorsement of immediate payment. The army of bonus 
marchers that staggered out of Washington in rout and apparent 
defeat became the nucleus of a movement which, gathering ever 
wider popular support, marched forward irresistibly until it 
culminated in 1936 in the passage by the 74th Congress of the 
bonus bill over President Roosevelt’s veto. 

The bonus march revealed not only the strength of the veter- 
ans’ movement, but also its weakness. It was only natural that 
among men who had little experience with rank and file or- 
ganization and who only yesterday had been ardent patrioteers 
there should exist considerable political confusion. And there 
were not lacking at Anacostia Flats buzzards of reaction on the 
hunt for prey. We have already mentioned the Key Men of 
America. It was the Key Men, with the collaboration of General 
Pelham D. Glassford, at that time Washington police chief, that 
foisted on the marchers the Oregon adventurer, W. W. Waters, 
as commander-in-chief of the Bonus Expeditionary Forces. Waters 
surrounded himself with a host of shady characters, among them 
Harold B. Foulkrod, former manager of the Philadelphia branch 
of the Burns Detective Agency, who was named “legislative rep- 
resentative.” These individuals sedulously used the Red scare to 
divide the veterans. They were helped along by Father Coughlin 
who sent a $5,000 check to the B.E.F. “with absolute instructions 
that they who benefit by this donation be clear of all Communist 
leaders and Communistic suggestions.” 10 

Out of the bonus march emerged what was one of the country s 
first openly fascist terrorist organizations, the Khaki Shirts, also 
known later as the U. S. Fascists. It was launched by Waters, 
with himself as leader. The shirt idea spread rapidly and Father 
J. R. Cox of Pittsburgh attempted to entice the veterans into the 

Blue Shirts. 

The passage of the bonus resolution by the 1932 Legion con- 
vention marked the first step toward directing the organization 
away from the reactionary policies which it had hitherto pursued. 
But economic issues are inseparably bound up with questions of 
civil liberties, with the preservation of democracy itself. The 
leaders of the American Legion had early shown a decidedly 
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pro-fascist bent and a special affection for Mussolini. In January, 
1923, only two months after II Duce had established the world’s 
first fascist dictatorship, National Commander Alvin Owsley, in 
an interview with the Newspaper Enterprise Association, ex- 
pounded the philosophy of the Legion’s royal family in the fol- 
lowing candid words: 

If ever needed, the American Legion stands ready to protect our 
country’s institutions and ideals as the Fascisti dealt with the de- 

structionists who menaced Italy Do not forget that the Fascisti 

are to Italy what the American Legion is to the United States. 20 

The history of the Legion during most of the years since its 
inception certainly indicates that its leaders have attempted to 
live up to these “ideals.” They have sought to suppress meetings 
of labor and liberal groups and through the Legion’s well-financed 
National Americanism Commission, directed by Homer Chail- 
laux, have incited red-hunts in the colleges and distributed large 
quantities of red-baiting literature, including that richly imagi- 
native work, Mrs. Elizabeth Dilling’s The Red Network which 
lists among the country’s dangerous Reds Mrs. Franklin D. Roose- 
velt and Mayor La Guardia of New York. In 1934-35 the Legion 
chiefs actively co-operated in the Chamber of Commerce-Hearst 
crusade against democracy. At the same time these super-nation- 
alists have not neglected their international contacts. A Paris dis- 
patch of Hearst’s Universal Service, published in the New York 
American of June 25, 1935, stated: 

Reports that the Prince of Wales, Colonel de la Rocque, head of 
the French war veterans, and American Legion chiefs are cooperat- 
ing to unite veterans to force their respective governments to present 
a united front against Communism impressed delegates to the Inter- 
national Chamber of Commerce meeting.* 

But the membership of the Legion were beginning to move in 
a different direction. Many posts were adopting resolutions con- 

* The Prince of Wales (later King Edward VIII and now the Duke of 
Windsor) at the time was making overtures to the German fascist war veterans’ 
organization in line with the British Tory government's policy of rapprochement 
with the Nazi regime. 
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demning strike-breaking and attacks on democratic rights. In 
San Francisco and Uniontown, Pa., Legion posts officially par- 
ticipated in parades for slain strikers. The Blissville Post of 
Queens, Long Island, after placing Paul Crosbie, an avowed 
Communist, on trial, ruled that “Communist membership is 
not sufficient reason for expulsion.” In New Jersey the state or- 
ganization of the Legion in 1936 opposed compulsory saluting of 
the flag for school children. In the same year the Americanism 
Committee of the New York County Posts of the Legion adopted 
and circulated a pamphlet called “Americanism: What Is It?” 
which advocated an Americanism that was a far cry from the 
Hearstized brand that the Legion chiefs had been propounding. 
In June, 1936, the convention of the New York County Legion 
voted opposition to teachers’ loyalty oaths and urged higher 
relief allowances. 

The new winds blowing in the Legion finally began to shake 
even the national leadership out of its accustomed grooves. Ap- 
pearing at the 1936 convention of the National Education Asso- 
ciation in Portland, Ore., Frank Miles, editor of the Iowa 
Legionnaire, declared he was authorized by National Commander 
Ray Murphy to say “he believes the Legion would make a mis- 
take if it advocated the teachers’ oath bill.” _ f 

The statement marked the first definite break of the Legion s 
national leadership with its ultra-reactionary past in regard to 
civil liberties. That break was further extended in 1936 by Mur- 
phy’s successor as national commander, Harry W. Colmery. 
Following the action of Legionnaire-led mobs in Terre Haute, 
Ind., and Tampa, Fla., in preventing Earl Browder, Communist 
candidate for President, from speaking, Colmery published an 
article in the Legion’s official organ, in which he hit at the 
would-be destroyers of civil liberties within the Legion ranks. 21 
He said: 

We must not deny the right of free speech or peaceable assembly 
to any person or any group, not even to those whose theories we 

despise. 

And further: 
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When citizens take the law into their hand, when groups deter- 
mine to suspend the Constitution and invoke force without authority, 
they are dipping dangerously dose to fascism and Hiderism, and 
even to anarchy itself. 

The national convention in September, 1937, emphasized the 
transition character of the Legion’s present stage of development. 
In its search for a new path it is still dragging the past after it. 
In his report to the convention National Commander Colmery 
criticized “gaudy nationalism,” vigorously attacked Nazi activi- 
ties in the United States, recommended the appointment of a 
commission to co-operate with other organizations for a peace 
program, and reaffirmed a statement he had made earlier in the 
year during the strike in Little Steel that the American Legion 
is neutral in labor disputes and that Legionnaires participating 
in such disputes should refrain from wearing their uniforms or 
insignia. At the same time he made a veiled criticism of President 
Roosevelt’s attempt to democratize the judiciary, urged the de- 
portation of radical aliens, called for greater efforts to secure the 
enactment of the Legion’s dictatorial Universal Service Act, and 
approved the formation of vigilante bands. 22 

The convention decisions showed the same contradictory tend- 
encies. One notable change, however, was the almost complete 
absence of Red-baiting. The possibility of directing the Legion 
on the path of progress was never as great as today. And in re- 
lation to the Legion’s past, even the smallest forward steps are 
deeply significant. Reactionaries are, however, still entrenched in 
important positions * and the upper leadership still consists pre- 
dominantly of well-to-do business men and lawyers. Big business 
has by no means given up the struggle for control of the nearly 

• An illustration of the pernicious influence of these high-placed reactionaries 
was the campaign waged early in 1938 by Jeremiah F. Cross, New York State 
Commander of the Legion, to oust Simon W. Gerson, a Communist, from a 
minor appointive position in the office of Manhattan Borough President Stanley 
Isaacs. In this campaign Cross co-operated with the pro-fascist priest, Father 
Edward Lodge Curran, with professional patriotic groups and other ultra-reac- 
tionary agencies. In a speech before a Legion meeting, the state commander also 
called for the organization of storm troops (New York World -Tele gram, March 
T 9 > 1938). For this he was officially rebuked by National Commander Daniel 
Doherty {Daily Worker, April 16, 1938). 
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1000,000 members of the nation’s largest and most influential 
veterans’ organization. Let it be remembered that ex-servicemen 
have played an all-important role in the development of fascism 
in other countries. In Germany the National Socialist Party was 
organized in 1919 by army officers who won their first successes 
among returned soldiers. In Italy Mussolini formed his first 
terrorist bands from among former soldiers. In France the core 
of the fascist forces has been the veterans’ organization, Croix de 
Feu (now the Social Party), led by Colonel de la Rocque. In the 
United States, as we have seen, the Legion was groomed by its 
founders and early leaders to play a similar role. That ^ their 
dreams are farther from realization today than at any time in the 
Legion’s history is a tribute to the strength of democratic senti- 
ment among the World War veterans and the American people 
as a whole and their growing awareness of the social and political 
forces that are shaping the world today. The fight against pro- 
fessional patriotism and fascism in the American Legion has not 
yet been won, but recent developments offer hope that the men 
who went through the blood and muck of the war may yet avoid 
the tragic mistakes of their comrades in Germany, Italy and 
France. 








CHAPTER X 

THE THREAT FROM WITHOUT 

The threat of fascism in the United States comes not only from 
within but from without the borders of the nation. Whether we 
like it or not, the fortunes of our country are inextricably con- 
nected with those of the rest of the world. The aggressions of the 
three major fascist nations, Germany, Italy and Japan — all linked 
in a military alliance — create a major threat to American peace 
and democracy. 

The fascist aggressors are frankly engaged in a struggle for 
world domination. Hider in Mein Kampf, the bible of the Third 
Reich, proclaims that Germany “must one day be the lord of the 
earth.” General Tanaka’s famous memorandum to the Japanese 
emperor likewise envisions an all-powerful Japan, extending its 
hegemony over most of the globe.* The statesmen of Italy are 
scarcely less frank in announcing their aims. 

These are not mere oratorical flourishes. Germany, the leader 
of the fascist offensive, has seized Austria and sent its armies into 
Spain. Japan has taken Manchuria and occupied much of north- 
ern and central China. Italy has grabbed Ethiopia, occupied the 
Spanish island of Majorca and sent an army of 200,000 into Spain 
itself. 

Besides these open acts of aggression, the three fascist powers 
conduct concealed, but active undercover warfare over the entire 
globe, building up insurrectionary armies in countries with 

•The Tanaka memorandum, written in 1927, envisaged a war against the 
United States as part of Japan’s program of conquest. “One day we shall have 
to fight against America,” Tanaka said. “If wc wish in the future to gain 
control over China, we must crush the United States.” Pro-Japanese elements 
have sought to cast doubt on the authenticity of this document; but Japanese 
practice since 1927 has closely followed the concrete program suggested in the 
memorandum. 
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which they purportedly maintain “friendly” relations, conducting 
pirate raids on peaceful shipping, blackmailing and terrorizing 
small neighbor states, constructing world-wide networks of spies 
and saboteurs. German activities range from directing the Nazi 
Sudeten movement in Czechoslovakia to subsidizing fascist move- 
ments in the United States; Italian operations range from intrigue 
in Arabia to building up Italian influence in the Peruvian army; 
Japanese activities range from setting up puppet governments in 
north China to extensive espionage in Alaska and the Panama 
Canal Zone. 

The menace presented by the open and concealed aggressions 
of the fascist powers is magnified by the conclusion of the anti- 
Communist protocol signed in Rome in November, 1937. The 
protocol ostensibly has the purely “ideological” purpose of “com- 
bating Communism”; but even the published text provides that 
the signatories “communicate instructions and defense measures 
to one another.” The nature of these “defense measures” is in- 
dicated by the attendance of the German and Japanese military, 
naval and air attaches at the signature ceremonies in Rome. The 
holy crusade against Communism is merely camouflage for a 
full-fledged alliance of aggressor states and it is recognized as 
such by the chancellories of the world. In a report on the Amer- 
ican naval program before a House committee, Admiral William 
D. Leahy, Chief of Naval Operations, frankly discussed the navies 
of Germany, Japan and Italy as “constituting one powerful arma- 
ments bloc.” 1 The officials of other governments take a similar 

view. . 1 1 

The military agreement reached at Rome is directed not merely 

against the Soviet Union, but against any and all countries whose 
resources are coveted by the aggressor states. Fascism’s definition 
of Communism is elastic enough to cover all contingencies. Ger- 
many and Italy invaded Spain on the pretext of “crushing Com- 
munism,” when there was not a single Communist in the Spanish 
cabinet. Japan invaded China on the same pretext, at a time when 
Chiang Kai-shek was fighting the Communists. The Nazi press, 
preparing for a new German adventure in Central Europe, de- 
nounces Czechoslovakia as “Communistic.” The Tory govern- 
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ment of Neville Chamberlain and the United States government 
will also come within the fascist definition of “Communism,” if 
the fascist powers believe it possible and opportune to move in 
these directions. 

Fascism has already precipitated wars on three continents, in 
Asia, Europe and Africa, involving a quarter of the world’s 
population. Where it will strike next is unknown. All that is 
certain is that the fascist alliance, emboldened by the lack of 
resistance on the part of the major democratic powers, will soon 
strike in new directions. Each new fascist conquest serves as a 
springboard for new and larger acts of aggression. Each further 
weakens the already fragile structure of peace. China, Spain and 
Ethiopia are a prelude. Unless the fascist aggressors are restrained, 
these wars will spread and become transformed into war on a 
world scale, engulfing all peoples and threatening the destruction 
of civilization. 

The future of American democracy and American peace is 
intimately bound up with these developments. The United States, 
contrary to the beliefs of some naive people, does not exist in a 
vacuum. It is part of a highly integrated world, tied to other parts 
of the globe by myriad links. The fate of democracy and peace in 
other portions of the globe directly and immediately affects the 
future of America. 

America achieved its independence with foreign help, and 
throughout its subsequent history found its own development 
intimately linked with events abroad. In the earliest days of the 
American republic, astute statesmen recognized that American 
democracy could not flourish in a reactionary world. When the 
reactionaries of Europe united to crush the young French re- 
public in 1793, Thomas Jefferson wrote: “Indeed, I fear that if 
this summer should prove disastrous to the French, it will dampen 
the energy of republicanism in our new congress, from which I 
had hoped for so much reformation.” 

Three decades later, when the Holy Alliance was formed to 
destroy democracy throughout Europe and to crush the inde- 
pendence movement in Latin America, the United States, with 
the support of Britain, enunciated the Monroe Doctrine to safe- 
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guard at least the western hemisphere from the reactionary of- 
fensive. Even before the days of swift steamships and airplanes, 
cable and radio, Jefferson, Monroe and other realists recognized 
the folly of “neutrality” and realized that the future of American 
democracy depended, in part, at least, upon the fate of democracy 
in the rest of the world. 

How much more true is this today, when the world is im- 
measurably more closely unified than a century ago and when 
major events anywhere immediately reverberate throughout the 
world. If in the Jeffersonian era, young American democracy was 
sensitive to the fate of democracy in France, how much more 
sensitive is contemporary America to the offensive of the tri- 
partite fascist bloc against world democracy. 

Every victory for fascism and reaction abroad has its immediate 
repercussions in the United States, encouraging fascist groups 
here to new aggressions against democratic rights. Conversely, 
every victory for democracy, in any part of the world, encourages 
the democratic forces here. The victory of Hitlerism profoundly 
influenced events in the United States, not merely by creating 
large active Nazi groups in this country, but by accelerating the 
fascist tendencies of the American economic royalists. Similarly, 
the fascist offensive in Spain, the war in China, the struggles of 
the French People’s Front reverberate here, influencing the 
struggle between reaction and progress. What nonsense, then, to 
pretend that American democracy is or can be indifferent to the 
outcome of the wars launched by the fascist powers. 

Fascist Offensive in the Western Hemisphere 

Furthermore, it is of greatest significance to the United States 
that the fascist offensive has not been confined to the eastern 
hemisphere, but has already made considerable headway in the 
western world. Just as the Holy Alliance menaced the peace and 
security of the United States in an earlier historical epoch, by 
threatening to intervene in the western world, so does the Rome 
alliance today threaten the security of the United States, by its 
bold and energetic efforts to entrench itself in Latin America. 

By a process of inspired coups and politico-economic penetra- 
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tion, the fascist powers seek to bring the Latin American coun- 
tries within the orbit of their influence. Despite Mussolini’s state- 
ment, that “fascism is not an article for export,” both Germany 
and Italy are actively at work throughout Latin America, or- 
ganizing and subsidizing fascist groups, cementing alliances with 
influential reactionary circles and setting up networks of spies 
and saboteurs, whose activities are frequently directed against the 
United States. 

In Brazil, a country larger in area than the United States, there 
has already been set up a fascist regime, which despite its subse- 
quent shift away from the Rome-Berlin axis, came into the 
world with Italo-German assistance. The establishment of a “cor- 
porate regime” in Brazil was accompanied by a long and com- 
plicated process of Italo-German penetration, which included the 
emergence of Germany as the largest exporter to Brazil; visits 
to Brazil by the German industrialist Thyssen and the president 
of the Italian Senate Federzoni; the organization of strong Nazi 
groups, especially in the southern states of Santa Catharina and 
Rio Grande do Sul; and German and Italian aid to the fascist 
Integralistas. 

In other South and Central American countries, the same 
process is evident. Trade figures provide a partial index of the 
extent of Nazi penetration in Latin America, for with German 
exports go Nazi propaganda and political influence. In the past 
few years, Germany has succeeded in displacing Britain as the 
second largest exporter to Latin America and in challenging the 
United States for first place. Germany’s share in Brazil’s imports 
rose from 14 per cent in 1934 to 23.5 per cent in 1936; in Chile’s 
imports from 10.2 per cent to 28.7 per cent; in Colombia’s imports 
from 15 per cent to 22.3 per cent; in Mexico’s imports from 10.3 
per cent to 15.3 per cent; in Peruvian imports from 8.3 per cent 
to 18.7 per cent. 2 

The trade statistics unfortunately do not record Germany’s 
exports of Nazi organizers and propagandists, but these un- 
doubtedly increased even more sharply than commodity exports. 
Throughout Latin America are evidences of intensive Nazi polit- 
ical activity. In Argentina are powerful German groups, or- 
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ganizcd and controlled from Berlin; in Chile is a large and in- 
fluential Nazi party; in Mexico, the Gold Shirts are in close touch 
with the Nazis. 

Italian penetration in Latin America has also reached large 
proportions. According to a publication of the United States De- 
partment of Commerce “much of the country’s (Brazil’s) in- 
dustry, banking and mercantile business is in the hands of Italians 
or persons of Italian extraction.” 3 A New Yor\ Times writer 
describes the commercial center Sao Paulo as “virtually an Italian 
city.” In Peru, Italian experts run the air force and the police 
force; an Italian company has a fight and power monopoly in 
the key cities of Lima and Callao; and the Banco Italianio, with 
assets of $50,000,000, “controls fully 50 per cent of Peru’s banking 
business . . . and impinges upon every phase of industrial and 
political life.” 4 Italian military missions are instructing the Ecua- 
dorean army and navy; and an Italian mission is collaborating 
with the Bolivian air force. Italy has sold Venezuela cruisers in 
exchange for oil and is attempting to negotiate new contracts 
with both Venezuela and Colombia, for supplying these countries 
with warships in exchange for raw materials. 5 Activities of this 
nature are supplemented by an intensive propaganda campaign 
throughout Latin America. One well-informed New Yor\ Times 
correspondent reports the propaganda drive “has greatly enhanced 
Italy’s prestige throughout Latin America. . . . The propaganda 
includes free news service to all newspapers that will print it, a 
daily broadcast from Rome and frequent visits of prominent 
Italian lecturers to South America.”® 

Fortune, a business magazine not given to sensationalism, was 
quick to see the implications of these activities for the United 
States. Commenting on the Brazilian coup, Fortune wrote: 

There is now every reason to believe that should those Brazilians 
or other South Americans who hate fascism attempt to defend them- 
selves against it, Italy, Germany and conceivably even Japan would 
do in South America what Italy and Germany have done in Spain. 
If Italian, or German or Japanese troops, and German or Italian 
planes and munitions were introduced into South America to sup- 
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port fascist dictatorships against “Communism,” the United States 
could not fail to be involved. 7 

Even more ominous for the United States is the recent in- 
tensification of fascist activity in the vicinity of the Panama Canal, 
key to the American defense system. Germany and Japan have 
been particularly active in this area. Germany has recently ac- 
quired large tracts of land near the Atlantic coast of Costa Rica, 
a short distance from the canal zone, and made strenuous efforts 
to improve its already close relations with the Dominican Re- 
public. “There is no doubt,” says Carleton Beals, “that the Hitler 
regime has been casting eyes upon Santo Domingo as a possible 
friendly base near the Panama Canal in case of international 
struggle.” 8 These activities, taken in conjunction with German 
control over Colombia’s commercial air system, the SCADTA, 
would seem to give the Nazis a strong position for possible mili- 
tary operations against the Panama Canal. 

German activities in this highly strategic area are supple- 
mented by equally intensive Japanese efforts. Japanese missions 
have visited the Central American countries with significant fre- 
quency and, judging from the fact that Salvador was the first 
country to recognize Manchukuo, have met with considerable 
success. Furthermore, American political and military observers 
have long called attention to widespread Japanese espionage ac- 
tivities in the canal zone. Congressman J. Parnell Thomas of the 
military committee of the House of Representatives, who visited 
the canal zone in the fail of 1937, charged that Japanese fishing 
vessels in Panama waters were attempting “to spy on our defenses 
and locate suitable landing places on the Pacific side of Central 
America to aid Japan in landing troops there in event of war.” 
He also called attention to Jananese plans for erecting canning 
factories in both Panama and Costa Rica, near the canal. 9 
Thomas’s accusations have been supported by other Americans 
familiar with the situation in the canal zone. In fact, Japanese 
espionage activities in that key area have reached such propor- 
tions that the Panamanian government issued an order pro- 
hibiting foreign vessels from fishing in Panama’s waters. 
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German and Japanese activities in the vicinity of the canal 
have aroused particular alarm in Washington, because any dam- 
age to the canal’s locks would prevent the speedy transit of the 
American fleet between the Atlantic and the Pacific coasts. 

Japanese activities in the Caribbean are supplemented by similar 
activities in other strategic regions. Japanese political and economic 
influence has vastly increased in recent years in the Philippines, 
particularly in Davao province where half of the arable land and 
most industry is in Japanese control. In Hawaii nearly one-half 
of die population is Japanese. In the strategically situated Aleu- 
tian islands, which stretch in a vast arc from Alaska to the Asiatic 
continent, and in Alaska itself, the Japanese have been engaged 
in mysterious activities which have engaged the attention of 
American military experts. Particularly active are extraordinarily 
well-equipped Japanese “fishing” vessels, which according to 
widely published reports, have taken soundings and made hydro- 
graphic studies of adjacent waters. Both the Philippines and 
Alaska are vulnerable to Japanese attack. 

To the north of the United States, Nazi penetration also as- 
sumes forms which may have considerable military significance. 
In December, 1937, Canadian newspapers reported the arrival 
of a large German mission to consider the possible purchase of 
Anticosti, a large island with an area of approximately 3,200 
square miles, dominating the entrance to the Saint Lawrence 
River. 10 At this writing, the deal is still pending. It is noteworthy 
that Anticosti is part of Quebec province, whose government is 
fascist and whose premier, Duplessis, is said to maintain close 
relations with Nazi organizations in Canada.” 

Thus fascism has not only crossed the oceans, and acquired a 
foothold in South America, but is entrenching itself in strategic 
positions, dangerous to the American defense system. 

In the light of this evidence, the widespread belief fostered 
by isolationists that the United States is completely and forever 
safe from the depredations of the fascist powers seems question- 
able, to say the least. 

Assuming that the fascist powers are for the moment occupied 
elsewhere and have no intention of immediately attacking the 
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United States, Americans must still concern themselves with 
future probabilities. 

Should fascism continue its advance, sweep Europe and Asia 
and further strengthen its foothold in Latin America, the United 
States would be seriously threatened on its western flank by an 
aggressive Japan, having at its disposal the resources of the 
Asiatic continent, and on its eastern flank by a coalition of enor- 
mously strengthened European fascist powers, whose leaders have 
frankly proclaimed world domination as their goal. American 
democracy could scarcely hope to survive against such a com- 
bination of forces. Even at the present time, the American fleet, 
operating alone, is incapable of simultaneously defending both 
coasts, unless the navy is enormously augmented through fan- 
tastically large construction programs. Against a strengthened 
fascist bloc, supported by puppet states in Latin America, the 
United States might prove to be far more vulnerable than many 
Americans imagine. Isolationists brought up on an outworn 
geography ridicule the possibility of a foreign invasion of the 
United States, pointing to the vast spaces of water which (on the 
charts) separate the United States from Europe and Asia. But 
oceans are not nearly so broad as they once were. The daily im- 
provement of long-range bombers, aircraft carriers and battleships 
has greatly narrowed the distance between continents; and new 
improvements in military technique will narrow it still further 
in the near future. 


Unneutral Neutrality 

Considerations of this nature have led increasing numbers of 
Americans to doubt the efficacy and the wisdom of the “neu- 
trality” policy adopted by the United States in the early stages of 
the fascist offensive. 

The neutrality law was rushed through Congress in August, 
1935, because Americans correctly feared that fascist aggression 
might lead to a general war and mistakenly believed that the 
United States could avoid its consequences. Desperately desiring 
peace, they sought escape through an impossible “isolationism,” 
pretending that the United States could be indifferent to fascist 
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depredations and the fate of democracy abroad. But development s 
since the adoption of the neutrality law have demonstrated firs 
that the United States cannot, even for the most selfish reasons, 
be indifferent to the fascist offensive and, second, that neutrality 
increases, instead of diminishes, the chances of American involve- 
ment in war. , 

Events have clearly demonstrated that the neutrality law has 

worked to the advantage of the fascist aggressors, thereby en- 
couraging new fascist adventures and increasing the danger o 
the United States. It has done so not merely by tacitly informing 
the fascist powers that the United States acquiesces in their ag- 
gressions, but by cutting off supplies to the democratic states 
which are the victims of aggression. The embargo on arms ship- 
ments to Spain clearly benefited Hitler, Mussolini and Franco. 

It struck a hard blow at the Spanish government, which was 
sorely pressed for military supplies, and scarcely affected the 
Spanish fascists who were well-supplied with German and Italian 
planes, cannon and poison gas. Similarly, if the neutrality law 
were invoked in the Far Eastern conflict, as the isolationists de- 
mand, it would scarcely affect Japan, which manufactures its own 
arms and munitions, and at the same time cut off from China 

a major source of war materials. 

It is with good reason, therefore, that the blackest reactionary 
forces in the United States, such as Hearst and Coughlin, ad- 
vocate “neutrality.” Hearst, who helped precipitate the Spanish- 
American War, and Coughlin, who clamors for war against Mex- 
ico, are certainly no friends of peace; but in “neutrality” they see 
an instrument for weakening the democratic forces of the world 
and strengthening the Hitler and Mussolini dictatorships, which 

they support. . . . , 

Furthermore, events such as the Panay incident, piracy m the 
Mediterranean and fascist penetration in Latin America, have 
convinced many Americans that the interests of the United States 
are too closely tied with those of the rest of the world to afford 
it security through vain attempts at isolation. 

The Atlantic was not broad neough to prevent United States 
involvement in the last World War. It is not broad enough to 
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prevent its involvement in a new one precipitated by fascist ag- 
gression. The problem of preserving American peace becomes 
part of the problem of preserving world peace. The apparendy 
easy soludon of isoladonism is no solution at all, because it is 
impossible in an intricately interrelated world. As Secretary of 
State Hull said in his speech on June 3, 1938, before the Tennes- 
see Bar Association: 

. . . natural isolation is not a means to security, but rather a fruitful 
source of insecurity. For, while we may seek to withdraw from 
participadon in world affairs, we cannot thereby withdraw from the 
world itself.” 

Attacking the application of the unneutral neutrality law to 
the Spanish situation, 60 prominent Americans, including former 
Secretary of State Stimson and former ambassador to Germany 
Dodd, pointed out in a joint statement that not only does “neu- 
trality” flout the principles of international law and violate 
America’s traditional policy, but that it jeopardizes the peace of 
the United States by encouraging the forces making for world war. 

We submit — said the distinguished signers of the statement — that 
the application of the neutrality law to the civil strife in Spain is a 
gratuitous affront to the recognized government of Spain. It puts 
the rebels and the government on an identical footing. This is in 
principle an encouragement to insurrection, for if it establishes any 
precedent, then a faction which loses at the ballot box in any country 
can resort to arms with the assurance that the established govern- 
ment will receive no greater consideration from the United States 
than the rebels. 

The effect of the application of the neutrality law to Spain has been 
to aid the insurrection because it has deprived the government of that 
aid to which it was entitled under international law and which it 
was entitled to expect under our historic policy 

Moreover, the existence of the embargo has had a serious effect 
upon the balance of international forces. The embargo deprived the 
Government of vital war materials; it did not deprive the insurgents of 
military aid since such aid was already prohibited by international law, 
as well as our own penal law. Hence, the real effect of the embargo 
was to shift the relationship of forces in favor of the insurgents. 
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This is not all. The insurgents have been openly dependent upon 
the aid of Germany and Italy. The United States has, while pro- 
hibiting the shipment of war materials to Spam continued to trade 
in those war materials with the supporters of the insurgents T 
result of the embargo has been that, in this respect as well, the 
balance of international forces has been shifted in favor of the in- 
surgents. Aid to the insurgents is aid to Germany and Italy, which 
support them. Thus, it is the embargo against Spain which Jie ps 
the international forces which are moving towards world war. - 

Leaving aside for the moment the broader considerations raised 
by the fascist offensive, the fact is that the financial and com- 
mercial interests of the United States render real isolation im- 
possible. The hearings of the Nye Committee and the voluminous 
documentary evidence published since the war, mdicate how d* 
interests of America’s ruling class inexorably dragged the United 
States into the last World War, in spite of attempts at neutrality. 
Should another war sweep the world, there is no reason to be- 
lieve that the same forces would not be at work. In the early 
stages of such a war, American financiers and munition makers, 
wheat and cotton growers, the makers of a thousand and one 
commodities, would find an enormously expanded market tor 
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their goods and the pressure of these interests would swifdy 
sweep aside “neutrality” laws which sought to dam the flood of 
capital and commodity exports. American economy, already 
heavily dependent on foreign markets, would be deeply involved 
in the fortunes of a European war. Political and military involve- 
ment would swiftly follow. In such a situation vague pacifist and 
isolationist sentiment, now so prevalent, would be swiftly trans- 
formed into rampant jingoism. 

The Chinese and Spanish situations have already provided tests 
of the efficacy of isolation. The sinking of American vessels on 
the Yangtse and the seizure of American ships by Mediterranean 
pirates directly and immediately affects the United States. To 
avoid incidents of this nature, isolationism logically necessitates 
the complete cessation of all trade in quarters of the globe threat- 
ened by fascist aggression. This would mean in the event o a 
major war of wide proportions the stoppage of pracucally all 
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foreign trade and the institution of economic autarchy. This is 
manifestly impossible in a developed economy like that of the 
United States, which depends heavily on foreign markets for 
its goods and on foreign supplies of essential raw materials. 

It is indeed difficult to imagine that sane advocates of such 
isolationist autarchy have ever paused to consider its logical 
implications. Not only would autarchy mean the dislocation of 
manufacturing industries and agriculture dependent upon for- 
eign markets and new serious stresses upon an already severely 
strained economy, but it would involve the necessity of finding 
substitutes for basic raw materials and foodstuffs which the 
United States now imports from far-flung quarters of the globe. 
The notion of “hemispheric isolation”— that is, an “isolation” 
policy embracing the western hemisphere — is equally nonsensical. 
The United States imports rubber and tin from the Straits Set- 
tlement and the Dutch East Indies; manila fiber from the Philip- 
pines; manganese from the Soviet Union, India and the African 
Gold Coast; chromium from Asia and Africa; quicksilver from 
Spain; and quinine from Asia. Without these and other mate- 
rials imported from the eastern hemisphere, American industry 
would be crippled. Tied by innumerable links to world capitalist 
economy, the United States cannot cut itself off from world 
markets and world sources of raw material. Autarchy, of both 
the national and “hemispheric” varieties, is either an illusion or 
a fraud. Any attempt to impose such an absurd policy upon the 
United States would soon be abandoned under the exigencies of 
the laws of capitalist development. 

A Realistic Peace Program 

In his speech in Chicago, on October 5, 1937, President Roose- 
velt clearly recognized the impossibility of American insulation 
from the disturbances caused by fascist aggression. His speech 
implied a departure from ostrich-like isolationism and an impor- 
tant step in the direction of a realistic peace policy. 

There is a solidarity and interdependence about the modern world, 
both technically and morally — said the President — which makes it 
impossible for any nation completely to isolate itself from economic 
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and political upheavals in the rest of the world particularly when 
such upheavals appear to be spreading and not declining. 

Innocent peoples and nations are being cruelly sacrificed to a greed 
for power and supremacy which is devoid of all sense of justice an 
humane consideration. ... 

If these things come to pass in other parts of the world, let no one 
imagine that America will escape, that it may expect mercy, and that 
this western hemisphere will not be attacked and that it will con- 
tinue tranquilly to carry on the ethics and arts of civilization. .. . 

From this realistic appraisal of the situation, President Roose- 
velt went on to outline a practical program for preserving 
American peace: 

The peace-loving nations must make a concerted effort in opposi- 
tion to those violations of treaties and those ignorings of humane 
instincts which today are creating a state of international anarchy 
and instability from which there is no escape through mere isolation 

“xhwTwho cherish their freedom and recognize and respect the 
equal right of their neighbors to be free and to live in peace mus 
work together for the triumph of law and moral prmciples in order 
that peace, justice and confidence may prevail in the wot ... . 

Whm an epidemic of physical disease starts to spread the c 
munity approves and joins a quarantine of the patients in order to 
protect the^health of the community against the spread of the disease. 

Roosevelt’s suggestion of quarantining aggression carries with 
it the implication of sanctions by all peace-loving people agaimt 
aggressor nation. In other words, it embodies the principle of 

C °To t mMy CU Americans raised on horse-and-buggy notions of 
geography and international politics, the phrase collecuve^secu- 
rity” has a sinister ring. It connotes “entangling alliances and 
“involvement in other peoples’ affairs,” meddling diplomacy and 
new war perils. In the present world situation it means nothing 
of the sort. It merely means that the United States and all other 
countries which wish to preserve peace act together against a 
common danger. This is not “meddling in other people s affairs 
but attending to our own in the only way that is feasible and 
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of bourbons, prominently represented in the Tory government, 
is openly pro-Nazi. 

However, the possibility for defeating these open or tacit fascist 
allies and compelling the adoption of a real peace program in all 
three countries is far from hopeless. If the United States govern- 
ment were to implement the policy already outlined by President 
Roosevelt and move firmly in the direction of collective security, 
the most important step toward the creation of a strong peace 
bloc would be achieved. The Soviet Union has already indicated 
its willingness to collaborate in such a movement. The French 
People’s Front would speedily follow the Soviet-American lead; 
and as a consequence of these developments, popular pressure 
would speedily compel a revision of Britain’s policies. A bloc of 


in tne modern world, the United States cannot escape the perils 
of involvement in a general war. It can safeguard its own peace 
only by promoting world peace and it can promote world peace 
only by co-operating with other peaceful forces to restrain the 
aggressors. 

There can be no doubt that the potential peace forces, if prop- 
erly organized, are sufficiently powerful to call a halt to fascist 
aggression. The forces that want peace are heterogeneous, but if 

united on the central issue of peace, would constitute an irresisti- 
ble bloc. 

First and foremost among these forces is the Soviet Union, 
comprising one-sixth of the earth’s surface; leading the world in 
agricultural production; second only to the United States in 
industry; and fabulously rich in raw materials. The Soviet Union, 
from its inception, has been the bulwark of world peace. Because 
it has abolished capitalism, it seeks no colonies, no foreign con- 
cessions, no predatory wars. It voluntarily abrogated the unequal 
tsarist treaties with China and other semi-colonial countries; it 
was the only country to propose complete and immediate dis- 
armament; it has offered non-aggression pacts to all its neighbors; 
it has repeatedly offered to co-operate with all countries in all 
steps to preserve peace. 

The capitalist democracies— the United States, France and 
Britain— can also be brought by popular pressure into a peace 
front. In all three of these countries are powerful groups sym- 
pathetic to the fascist aggressors; groups which welcome fascist 
aggression in other directions because they naively believe that 
their own peace is safeguarded if the aggressors are momentarily 
occupied elsewhere; and groups which believe that they can 
remain neutral in the world struggle between democracy and 
fascism. These forces, either openly or tacitly encouraging fascist 
^SST^ssion, ^re particularly strong in Britain, where a large coterie 
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tried— in part because American isolation has hitherto impeded 
such action. In the case of Italy, limited sanctions were applied 
by some states, and then in a half-hearted manner. It is also 
noteworthy, that even these half-way measures imposed a severe 
strain on Italian economy, which Italian fascism could not have 
survived for long. Curiously enough, many pacifist isolationists 
believe that it is impossible to embargo shipments to a single 
fascist aggressor; and yet believe it possible for the United States 
to embargo shipments to all belligerents in the event of a general 


war. 

Those isolationists who fear lest sanctions provoke Japan to a 
military attack against the United States are panicky indeed. It 
is hardly like that Japan, either alone, or in combination with 
Germany and Italy, would dare to challenge a coalition of the 
nature described. The United States, the Soviet Union, Britain 
and France are far stronger in men, military equipment, industry, 
resources and financial reserves than the fascist alliance. Not even 
the megalomaniacs who rule Germany, Italy and Japan would 
dare to challenge the democracies, if they are firm and united. 
The real danger today lies in the disunity of the democratic 
nations and in their capitulations to fascism. It is on this dis- 
unity and weakness that fascism thrives, and by piecemeal con- 
quests, may reach a point where it will be sufficiendy strong to 
wage successful war against the strongest democratic states. 

Foreign Commissar Litvinov of the Soviet Union put the 
matter succincdy in a speech before the League of Nations 
Assembly in 1936. He warned: 


The aggressor, who is basing all his policy on superiority in brute, 
material force, with only threatening demands, bluffs and menaces, 
and the tactics of fait accomplis in the arsenal of his diplomacy, is 
accessible only to a voice no less firm than his own, and to a cold 
calculation of the relative strength of forces. Any exhortations and 
entreaties and still more concessions to his illegal and senseless de- 
mands, and economic bribes offered to him, merely produce on him 
an impression of weakness, confirm his consciousness of his own 
power and encourage him to further intransigeance and illegalides. . . . 

Yet the aggregate power of the peace-loving countries, both in 
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the economic and in the military sense, their total resources in man- 
power and in the war industries, considerably surpass the strength 
of any possible combination of countries which the aggressor might 
rally around him. I am deeply convinced that it would be sufficient 
for these forces in some way to combine, to display merely the pos- 
sibility of joint action, for the peril of war to be averted, and for the 
aggressor to be obliged to ask, sooner or later, to be admitted him- 
self to the common system of collective security. 

The alternative to collective security is continued chaos and 
ever more destructive wars. No nation is safe from the fascist 
firebrands; no one is certain where the war-mad dictatorships will 
next strike. Hitler seeks to lure his starving people into a crusade 
against the Soviet Union by promising them that Germany ‘ will 
swim in prosperity” if she can seize the Urals and the Ukraine; 
but at the same time Hider attacks Spain and builds up his mili- 
tary and propaganda machines for possible action against Czecho- 
slovakia, France and even Britain. Japan threatens to strike 
northward against the Soviet Union, and then swiftly moves into 
the Yangtse valley, where British and American holdings are 
concentrated. The fascist threat is in all directions; everywhere 
where there is territory to be conquered, booty seized and people 
to be enslaved. And in this lies the logic of collective security, 
of common action against a common danger. 

The abandonment of the unneutral neutrality policy, which 
encourages fascist aggression and world war, and the substitution 
of the realistic peace policy indicated by Roosevelt’s Chicago 
speech offers the one real hope for preserving the peace of the 
United States. 

The obstacles to such a change are great, but by no means 
insuperable. Open fascists like Hearst and Coughlin, Trotskyist 
allies of fascism who conceal their reactionary program under 
pseudo-left jargon, blind and vociferous pacifists of the isolation- 
ist school are actively at work perpetuating the illusion that the 
United States is unaffected by the fascist offensive. But there are 
signs that increasing numbers of Americans are becoming aware 
of the reactionary character of “neutrality” and turning towards 
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collective security as a means of strengthening American peace 
and democracy. 

Following Roosevelt’s Chicago speech, large organizations with 
an aggregate membership of many millions, and impressive 
groups of prominent individuals, came out for collective security 
and against isolationism. The declarations of these organizations 
and groups, in some instances, still showed traces of isolationist 
confusion; but, on the whole, they reflected a significant popular 
trend away from the moronic isolationist viewpoint which had 
gripped America in 1934 and 1935. 

In November, 1937, the People’s Congress for Peace and Democ- 
racy, attended by representatives of organizations with nearly 
four and a half million members, declared itself in favor of 
revision of the neutrality law to distinguish between aggressors 
and victims of aggression. The resolutions of the Congress rec- 
ognized “the necessity of denying our economic resources to war- 
making, treaty-breaking aggressors and opening them up to vic- 
tims, under conditions designed to remove the risk of our being 
drawn into war.” It flatly affirmed “the necessity of concerted 
action to quarantine aggressors.” A month later, the American 
Students Union adopted a similar program. 

Reflecting the same trend was the statement issued on January 
9, 1938, by over one thousand prominent political leaders, trade 
unionists, educators and other professionals, including men like 
former Secretary of State Stimson, President of the A. F. of L. 
Green, Hey wood Broun and the noted economist Professor Wes- 
ley Mitchell. Pointing to the growing war danger, the statement 
declared : 

The drift to catastrophe can only be stopped if the peace-loving 
nations will act together to uphold the sanctity of international 
treaty obligations. . . . 

If we do not act now, we may soon find ourselves in a situation 
in which the forces of lawlessness have become so strong that it will 
be too late for co-operative action to maintain peace. The menace to 
our peace and prosperity cannot be avoided by a policy of isolation 
and neutrality. A policy which makes no distinction between right and 
wrong is repugnant to our conscience because of its denial to 
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the moral order of the world; it is utterly contrary to the spirit of 
the Kellogg-Briand Pact for the renunciation of war and it encour- 
ages the aggressor. , . ( 

The restoration of and maintenance of peace is not a problem tor 

the action of a single government, but for the co-operation of all. But 
there must be leadership in the development of this co-operation. 
We urge that the government of the United States point the way to 
the practical application of these principles. We appeal to pubhc 
opinion throughout the United States to support this leadership on 
the part of our government. 14 


Two weeks later, the thirteenth Conference on the Cause and 
Cure of War, attended by delegates of women’s organizations 
with a membership of 7,000,000, approved collective security and 
called upon the United States Government to co-operate with 
other nations in economic sanctions against aggressors It the 
United States would revive its faith in collective action tor peace 
at this juncture,” the conference declared, “it is likely ^ that t e 
rest of the world would find new hope and confidence. 

The trade union movement has also become increasingly aware 
of the need for an effective peace policy. Large numbers ot A. t. 
of L. and C.I.O. unions endorsed the bill introduced by Repre- 
sentative Jerry O’Connell of Montana designed to carry out the 

policy of Roosevelt’s Chicago speech. .... , 

These were only a few of many actions which showed a grow- 
ing popular movement towards a realistic peace program, in 
spite of the fulminations of reactionary isolationists and confused 
liberals. In the struggle for collective security, the Communist 
Party played, and plays, a leading role. It was the Communis 
Party, which early in 1936, when the tide was inning almost 
entirely in the direction of isolationism, first raised the slogan. 
“Keep America out of war by keeping war out of the world - 
a point of view that has since won the support of millions. 

Helping to emphasize the essentially reactionary character ot 
isolationism, was the huge American naval construction program 
introduced into Congress at the beginning of 1938. This billion- 
dollar program was one of the logical consequences of isolation- 
ism” and “neutrality.” Rejecting collective security, a majority 
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of Congress sought an illusory “individual security” through the 
construction of a military machine, capable of defeating any 
conceivable enemy or combination of enemies — a policy which 
can only intensify the already feverish arms race and aggravate 
the war danger. 

It is highly significant that the staunchest isolationists like 
Hearst and Coughlin, are also the most vociferous advocates of a 
large naval construction program; and even good pacifists like 
Bruce Bliven of the New Republic are driven by the logic of 
isolationism to clamor for increased armaments, of an imaginary 
“defensive” character. The super-isolationist New York Post, for 
instance, advocates “individual security” of a “continental char- 
acter” and is inevitably forced to proceed from this premise to 
the imperialist position of advocating that the United States 
“arrange at once for the lease or purchase of naval bases off 
South America and the building of additional cruisers for man- 
ning those bases.” ia 

It does not occur to isolationists of this school that collective 
security would remove the very basis for the costly naval program 
now under consideration. According to Chief of Naval Opera- 
tions Admiral Leahy, not even this vast construction program 
is adequate to safeguard both coasts against possible aggressors, so 
long as the United States continues to chase the will-o’-the-wisp 
of “individual security.” Thus the United States faces the alter- 
native of launching a fantastic arms building program or of 
adopting a policy of collective security. By ranging the United 
States on the side of other peace forces and creating an invincible 
peace bloc, collective security would dissipate the argument that 
the United States stands helpless and alone against a potentially 
hostile world, and can seek security only in armaments programs 
of bankrupting proportions. 

A corollary to the struggle for collective security must be a 
struggle to cleanse the State Department and the army and navy 
of the incipient fascists who now fill many leading posts. 

Within the State Department and the diplomatic service are 
numerous career diplomats reared in the bourbon tradition, who 
instinctively hate democracy and secretly sympathize with the 
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fascists. Some of these officials have intrigued to install bloody 
dictatorships in Latin American countries; others have privately 
expressed their sympathies with Franco and with the Hitler 
regime; still others have encouraged Japanese aggression on for- 
eign preserves on the theory of “diverting” Japan from the 
United States. This fascist activity and war-mongering has no 
place in the diplomatic service of a democratic country. 

Similarly in the army and navy are high officials who arc iden- 
tified with the most reactionary forces in the United States. 
General Smedley Butler, former head of the marine corps, sev- 
eral years ago publicized the fact that “military intelligence 
officers co-operate more or less openly with such bulwarks o 
home defense as William Randolph Hearst and Ralph Easley, 
and such organizations as the National Security League, the 
American Vigilantes and the Order of 1776.” He added that 
“intelligence men further justify their jobs by spy work on radi- 
cal gatherings ... and by smelling out what they consider sub- 
versive activities.” 17 These charges were confirmed by subse- 
quent disclosures by the LaFollette Committee investigating vio- 
lations of civil liberties. The participation of high-ranking officers 
in the reactionary Constitutional Democracy Association, the 
Red-baiting Eliminations of Admiral Stanley and retired Ad- 
mirals Fiske and Stirling, the anti-democratic bias of certain army 
manuals, the participation of army and navy officers in Nazi 
and Russian monarchist jamborees show how widely the fascist 
virus has permeated the officer ranks of the military services. 
These men must be speedily retired to private life, if the United 
States is to avert the danger of fascist military coups like that 

in Spain. , . v 

A second corollary to the struggle for a genuine peace policy 

is the defeat of measures like the Sheppard-Hill and May bills 
which provide for the establishment of fascist-like rule in the 
event of war or “an emergency due to the imminence of war. 
These and other bills of the same sort, embodying the War 
Department’s Industrial Mobilization Plan, explicitly or implic- 
itly provide for a draft of labor and give the captains of industry 
unlimited powers. The 1933 edition of the Plan frankly called for 
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the creation of an Administration of War Labor, to be headed 
by an “outstanding industrial leader” 10 to control “placement of 
workers in jobs and the conciliation of industrial disputes.” The 
Senate Committee investigating the munitions industry correctly 
pointed out that the “employer side” would completely dominate 
the administration. These and other features of the Plan have 
led one writer to describe it, with much justice, as a “blueprint 
for fascism." 20 If American democracy should be required to 
defend itself against fascist aggression, it must exercise the utmost 
vigilance to prevent the loss of that democracy through the 
machinations of fascist-minded officers in the War Department 
and of the generalissimos of business who stand behind them. 


CHAPTER XI 

THE CRISIS OF AMERICAN DEMOCRACY 


The Liberty League is dead; Huey Long lies in his ornate 
mausoleum in New Orleans; the Black Legion no longer makes 
newspaper headlines. But the menace of fascism m the United 
States is greater than ever. The forces which created the Liberty 
League and nurtured the Black Legion are still energetically at 
work, sometimes openly, more frequently in covert and devious 

W Their activities confront the American people with a political 
issue of the most critical importance: the issue of democracy or 
fascism. American democracy is threatened in as real an as 
compelling a sense as was German democracy in i 9 3 ^- 
Whether the United States will succumb, as did Germany, to 
the black legions of fascism or move ahead toward a broader 
democracy is the question at stake. The one certain thing is that 
it cannot stand still. In the life-and-death struggle between the 
forces of democracy and fascism, the one or the other muS 
advance. Secretary Ickes indicated the issue in his radio address 

of December 30, 1937: 

Underneath the unchanging words of the institution— he said- 
underneath the unchanging appearance of our P^ b J lc ir ^ U ^ ’ 
there is happening here, as truly as in Europe and Asia, a trugg e 
for power, for the control of lives, labor and possessions of whole 
peoples — a struggle between the many and the few, a struggle be- 
tween those who would live and let live and those who want the 

thrill of the power of ruling others. 

Here in Lierica it is the old struggle between the power ot 
money and the power of the democratic instinct. In the last few 
months this irreconcilable conflict, long growing in our history has 
come into the open as never before, has taken on a ™ 
tensity which makes it clear that it must be fought through to 
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finish — until plutocracy or democracy — until America’s 60 families 
or America’s 120,000,000 people win. 

This is the nature of the American crisis. It is a crisis which 
permits of no neutrality, and which increasingly divides the 
American people into two huge warring camps, progressive and 
reactionary. 

The 1936 elections marked the first large-scale battle between 
the gathering hosts of progress and reaction. Since then, the 
struggle has grown in scope and intensity. 

For a brief moment after the 1936 elections there was a lull 
in the struggle. Reactionary organizations momentarily withheld 
their savage attacks against the Roosevelt administration and 
suggested that the wounds of the election battle be healed and 
an “era of good feeling” inaugurated — suggestions based on the 
hope that Roosevelt, having won rc-election, would abandon his 
reform policies and veer sharply to the right. 

The brief period of “harmony” was shattered, however, as the 
progressive forces demonstrated that they had no intention of 
purchasing “good feeling” at the high price of capitulation to 
the corporate overlords, but, on the contrary, were determined 
to carry out the popular mandate of November. In the industrial 
field, the workers, under the leadership of the C.I.O., pressed 
forward with demands for higher living standards and for the 
right to organize and bargain collectively. In the political field, 
Roosevelt, under popular pressure, extended his program to 
include among his proposed reforms that bulwark of reaction, 
the Supreme Court. 

Undaunted by the November mandate, big business replied 
with a counter-offensive on all fronts. In answer to the C.I.O.’s 
drive to organize the unorganized, the corporate overlords 
launched a fierce campaign of terror, killing 18 workers in 
the “little steel” strike alone, and forming in almost every 
important industrial center terroristic gangs of “vigilantes,” “cit- 
izens’ committees” and “law and order leagues.” In the political 
field, they renewed and intensified their campaign of slander and 
villification against Roosevelt, and, simultaneously, through pres- 
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sure on susceptible Congressmen of both major parties, welded 
together a reactionary bi-partisan Congressional bloc strong 
enough to defeat or sidetrack practically every progressive legis- 
lative proposal. 111 

The eight-months session of Congress, which ended late in 

August, 1937, and the special session of Congress which opened 
in November, reflected the obstructionist tactics of the reacuonary 
bloc. Congress enacted little legislation, except for routine appro- 
priation measures. The proposed reform of the Supreme Court, 
the wages and hours bill, the bill to extend government power 
projects, the proposed ban against child labor, the anti-lynching 
bill and the bill to place the Civilian Conservation Corps on a 
permanent basis were either defeated or shelved. Probably no 
Congress,” wrote the conservative magazine Sphere, speaking of 
the regular session, “ever sat so long and did so little. And 
Turner Catledge, Washington correspondent of the New Yor^ 
Times, remarked that the regular session “promised to be marked 
in history primarily for what it did not do.” Nevertheless, this 
record of obstruction won the hearty approval of both conserva- 
tive Republican and Democratic newspapers, which joined in 
praising Congress for its “independence.’ 

In the final session of the 75th Congress, which ended in June, 
1938, the deadlock created by Tory sabotage was temporarily 
broken by united A. F. of L.-C.l.O. support of the Wages and 
Hours Bill and the Roosevelt Relief-Recovery Bill. However, the 
outcome of the struggle still remains to be determined If react, on 
is victorious it will move along the fascist path already indicated 
in the pronunciamentos of the employers’ associations and in the 
writings of big business spokesmen like Walter Lippmannand 
Dorothy Thompson, who learnedly prove by the inverted logic 
of reaction that “majority rule” means tyranny and that true 
liberty lies in the unrestricted right of the monopolists to exploit 
and plunder as they please. It will annul the right of collective 
bargaining, slash unemployment and farm relief, reduce wages 
and living standards, and extend on a national scale the system 
of corporate overlordship which it long exercised in the company 
towns. It will further whittle down the scope of democracy until 
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nothing remains but the open terrorist dictatorship of big 
business. 

The Gathering Hosts of Reaction 

Already the army of incipient fascism has attained enormous 
proportions. 

At its head, of course, are the economic royalists, the small 
handful of financial oligarchs who control the means of produc- 
tion upon which depends the livelihood of the American people. 
Statistics of the Bureau of Internal Revenue reveal that in 1935 
less than five per cent of the corporations owned 87 per cent of 
all corporate assets in the United States; and this group of giant 
corporations was controlled, in turn, by a small clique of finan- 
ciers. As President Roosevelt clearly recognized in his monopoly 
message to Congress on April 29, 1938, the monopolists and the 
oligarchs of finance, maintaining a stranglehold on American 
economy, constitute the source of the fascist danger. 3 They have 
used their vast powers to build up black legions of reaction which 
penetrate deeply into every sphere of American life. 

The pretorian guard of big business, consisting of company 
police, spies, finks and professional gunmen, is augmented by 
literally hundreds of organizations of varying composition and 
varying slogans, which are either completely fascist or are rapidly 
traveling toward fascism. The country is honeycombed with 
citizens’ committees, vigilante groups, super-patriotic societies, 
black and silver legions, imported black and brown shirt bunds 
and criminal gangs ready to sell their services to the highest 
bidder. One student of American fascist trends, Dr. Birkhead, 
counted 119 pro-fascist organizations in the United States in 
1936 and estimated that there were probably more than 250 such 
organizations, having connections with at least five million 
people. 2 

The army of reaction is heterogeneous. It includes titans of 
finance and professional criminals; members of the Union League 
Club and primitive Ku Kluxers from the most backward regions 
of the south; die-hard Republicans and self-styled Jeffersonian 
Democrats; professional patriots and “super-left” Trotskyist 
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o Til 11- desnite its variegated composition, all of these forces 
haveone^th ingLn common f they are £ directly or indirectly m 
*e service of the most reactionary sections of big business. * 
h f nm the nrecincts of Wall Street that money flows for pop- 
„lar” movements of the Conghlin variety. It is in *e “rporanon 
offices that “citizens committees” and law and order gu 

“"inTsemefthis army of reaction is not yet an army at all. It 
h^ not y« ieen welded into a unified body. At the moment 
is rather a loose informal coalition of groups operating under 
different commands, and coming together only m special cir 
cumsumces. But the ’significant thing is that ah of these reaction- 
ary forces tend to coalesce, to umte under a common propam 
and under a common leadership. This tendency is visible both 
horizontally among the titans of finance themes, and v ? 
tically, from the corporate overlords down to petty racketeering 

super-patriotic and criminal groups. t 

The growing tendency of reactionary big business groups to 
join forcesTwaf revealed in the formation of the Liberty League, 
in the marked similarity, even in phraseology, of the 
larations of big business organizations; in the 
nctics which large corporations have employed in strikes, ana 

had this tendency been carried so far as loda y- 

The LaFollette Committee’s investigations early in 1937 
veiled that representatives of twelve of the largest corporations 
in the country P held regular monthly meetings to discuss methods 

of ■■handling labor problems.”' That these and similar confer- 
ot handling v . ot con fined to academic 

ences among captains of industry w ^ ^ 

application ^of Mohawk Valley strike-breaking formula in 
P[ l 1 t nnarv iqi> 8 David Saposs, chief economist for the 

the growing unity of big business reaction. According to Saposs, 
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the National Association of Manufacturers, the National Metal 
Trades Association, the Citizens National Committee, the Con- 
stitution League of America and individual employers, including 
Henry Ford, Republic Steel and Remington Rand, closely col- 
laborated in a systematic nation-wide campaign to prevent trade 
union organization. 4 

Equally significant is the growing tendency of big business 
groups to take direct command of the scattered terrorist and 
shirt organizations, to organize new societies of a similar character 
and to weld old and new into a unified reactionary force. In 
practically every strike community during the automobile and 
steel strikes of 1937 the corporate overlords organized vigilante 
groups under various euphonious names, and brought them into 
closer working relations with existing fascist and semi-fascist 
groups in the community. These activities were climaxed by 
the national conference of “citizens groups” in Johnstown. 

In national politics, likewise, there is evidence of an increasing 
tendency for tories to coalesce in spite of formal political affilia- 
tions. Southern bourbon Democrats in the House and Senate 
worked closely with northern reactionary Republicans to defeat 
the Supreme Court bill and to obstruct the wages and hours, anti- 
lynching and government reorganization bills. 

A step towards the formal organization of this loose bi-partisan 
reactionary coalition was made in December, 1937, when a group 
of Democratic senators put forward a so-called “declaration of 
principles,” closely resembling the platform adopted a week pre- 
viously by the National Association of Manufacturers. The Dec- 
laration called for a “revision” of corporate taxes; for a balanced 
budget; for the right of the “worker to work” (a euphemism for 
the open shop); for the withdrawal of the “government from 
business”; for the “vigorous maintenance of states’ rights” — that 
is, against federal social legislation, such as the wages and hours 
bill; for an “economically conducted unemployment relief policy” 
—in other words, relief cuts. 5 Supporters of this declaration 
included Democrats Copeland of New York, Bailey of North 
Carolina, Byrd of Virginia and Burke of Nebraska; and Repub- 
licans Vandenburg of Michigan and Austin of Vermont. 
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Thus at the close o£ 1937 the tendency of reactionary forces in 
both economic and political fields to unite under a common 
program and under a common command had made considerable 
headway. Through improved organization and greater cohesion, 
the reactionaries were able to regain in 1937 and the early 
of 1938 much of the ground lost in the 1936 elections. Emboldened 
by this success, the coalescing legions press forward with greater 
energy along the path to fascism. 

The Democratic Front 

While the reactionary camp thus begins to take form, there is 
simultaneously a growing tendency toward cohesion among the 
progressive forces. The 1936 presidential elections which swept 
Roosevelt into office with over 27 TOtes demonstrated not 

merely the progressive temper of the people, but the growing 
political consciousness and independence of labor. In the 9 o 
elections, and since, new independent labor and other 
organizations have emerged, and these together with developing 
progressive movements within the old parties, and older inde- 
pendent progressive groups, show a tendency to coalesce into 

single powerful democratic movement. . , 

This P process is still in its early stages, but its direction is clear. 
The progressive movement, although still large y me oa e an 
unformed has been described with considerable reason by 

Thomas Woodlock of the Wall Street Journal and otto discern- 
ing reactionaries as an embryonic Peopks Front 
namre of this trend has not been widely understood, howeve , 
because it assumes forms completely different from those of the 
People’s Front movements in Europe. These distinct political 
forms are determined by the peculiarities of party politics in the 
United States, by the weight of American tradition and by the 
size and complexity of the country. . » 

Tn western European countries, where there ®«y ^ 
working-class and middle-class parties, the growth of the Pe<> 
pie’s Front movement was an apparent and easily understood 
process. Faced with the danger of fascism, workers peasants 
and middle class parties entered into alliances for the defense of 
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their common interests. The People’s Front represented a coali- 
tion of comparatively sharply defined political groups, repre- 
senting specific social strata. 

In the United States the situation is far more complicated. 
Here we have no large workers’, farmers’ or other middle-class 
parties. The Republican and Democratic parties, both equally 
dominated in post-war years by big capital, and both embracing 
within their ranks the vast majority of the oppressed and the 
exploited, have hitherto practically monopolized American 
politics. The growing democratic movement cannot, therefore, 
assume the form of a clear-cut alliance of class parties, but instead 
develops in the complex form of progressive movements within 
the old parties and to a lesser degree, in the form of regional 
independent labor, farmer-labor and progressive parties. A na- 
tional farmer-labor party, representing an alliance of all progres- 
sive strata, appears to be the most likely American form of 
the People’s Front. But this stage of development has not yet 
been reached. At the moment, the democratic movement con- 
sists of scattered progressive groups and tendencies, developing 
towards greater cohesion and unity. It represents the embryo of 
the People’s Front, but not yet the People’s Front. The coalescence 
of the scattered progressive groups and currents is, therefore, 
better described by the term democratic front. 

That the growing democratic front movement expresses itself 
primarily in the form of progressive groups and tendencies within 
the two old parties, rather than in the form of independent 
parties, is due to the strength of the two-party system and the 
characteristics developed by the Democratic Party since 1933. 
The progressive features of Roosevelt’s program encourage pro- 
gressives to remain within the Democratic Party, rather than to 
seek new channels of political expression. This tendency is 
strengthened by the institution of primary elections and by the 
existence of state laws which obstruct the formation of new 
parties. The primary election creates the possibility of progressive 
victories within the two major parties and, therefore, tends to 
encourage dissident progressives to work within the old parties, 
instead of launching new ones. Furthermore, the formation of 
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new parties is retarded by state laws which require new parties 
t0 obtain large numbers of signatures or meet other difficult 

requirements before they can go on the ballot. # 

The degree to which these general factors operate varies from 
state to state. In some states reactionary political machines are 
so W ell intrenched and have developed corruption and gangster- 
ism to such a fine art that nothing short of a political cataclysm 
can shake them from party control. Here the democratic front 
movement cannot grow within the old parties and necessarily 
assumes new forms. Elsewhere development within the frame- 
work of the old parties is still possible. Similarly, election laws 
vary from state to state, rendering it easier in some states than 
in others for new parties to win places on the ballot. 

At present the democratic front movement finds its principal 


channel of expression in the New Deal wing of the Democratic 
Party. At this writing, the Roosevelt forces show a distinct tend- 
ency to crystallize and to separate from the reactionary bourbon 
Democrats, who find themselves much closer to the Republican 
Party leadership than to Roosevelt. The Roosevelt wing of the 
party, despite its vacillations and tendencies to compromise with 
the reactionaries, follows, in the main, a democratic and anti- 
fascist program. Because of its wide popular support, the New 
Deal wing of the Democratic Party constitutes, at the moment, 
the most" decisive force in the democratic front movement. 
Within the Republican Party a similar crystallization is taking 
place, although on a far smaUer scale. While the leadership of 
the Republican Party becomes increasingly reactionary, progres- 
sive Republican groups are beginning to crystallize and to emerge, 

particularly in the agrarian Middle West. . 

The democratic front movement also finds expression in 
Labor’s Non-Partisan League, which has become a powerful 
factor in American politics, in the American Labor Party in 
New York, in the Minnesota Farmer-Labor Party, in the Pro- 
gressive Party of Wisconsin, in the Co-operative Commonwealth 
Federation of Washington and in similar independent political 
organizations. But these political parties are only a partial index 
of the strength of the democratic front movement. In all spheres 
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of American life there is evidence of a strong democratic cur- 
rent. The rapid growth of democratic and anti-fascist organiza- 
tions like the American League for Peace and Democracy, the 
American Youth Congress and the National Negro Congress 
also indicates the broadening of the democratic front. 

Despite the varied and sometimes obscure forms of this new 
current in American life, there can be little doubt that it has 
already swelled to large proportions. The strength of this current 
first became evident in the 1936 elections when it swamped 
Landon and compelled reactionary demagogues like Coughlin 
and Gerald Smith to run for the hilltops. The formation of a 
“progressive bloc” of 40 Congressmen in the House of Repre- 
sentatives, the 1937 municipal elections, the victory of Lister Hill 
over the Ku Kluxer Tom Heflin in Alabama and the victories 
of other progressives in the 1938 primaries are only a few of 
many indications that the democratic movement has grown since 
the Presidential elections. 

In the steel towns of western Pennsylvania the municipal elec- 
tions in the fall of 1937 represented, in miniature, a sweeping 
victory for the democratic front. These communities, which had 
previously been ruled by company stooges, elected to leading 
offices candidates endorsed by the C.I.O. and, in several cases, 
C.I.O. organizers. The elections restored elementary democratic 
rights, such as the right of free speech and assembly, in commu- 
nities where they had been unknown for decades. The success 
of the American Labor Party, which polled 21 per cent of the 
total vote in the New York City elections, the strength shown 
by the progressives in Detroit, where a labor candidate for mayor 
received nearly 40 per cent of all votes cast, the large progressive 
vote in Seattle, the election of labor-supported candidates in 
Akron and scores of smaller communities are further testimonials 
to the growing proportions of the progressive movement. 

The driving force in the democratic front movement is the 
C.I.O., which has become an important power in the political, 
as well as the economic, life of the country. The C.I.O. achieved 
its leading position by organizing in a little more than a year 
nearly three million unorganized workers, most of them in 
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trustified industries long considered by the leadershtp of the 
A F. of L. as impervious to organization. Its victories over th 
steel and auto barons gave new energy and courage to the Amer- 
ican working class and made the C.I.O. the rallying point for all 
progressive groups. In the political field, the C.I.O. was largely 
responsible for the formation of Labor’s Non-Partisan League, 
which played so important a role in the 1936 elections, and for 
the organization of most of the labor party movements which 
have grown up since then. 

The development of the C.I.O. as a factor in the political life 
of the nation marks the political coming of age of American 
labor. For the first time the American working class emerges 
as a powerful, conscious and independent political force. Pre- 
viously, the vast majority of American labor, disunited and mis- 


led followed the leadership of the two capitalist parties. Only 
a small vanguard of the American working class took an inde- 
pendent political position. Now through the C.I.O. a large sec- 
tion of the working class steps forward to express its own interests 

and its own demands. 

This is a factor of enormous significance, which differentiates 
the current progressive movement from earlier P^tve I»ht 
ical movements. Reform and third party movements in the past, 
such as that of LaFollette in 1924, were invariably led ^by m 1 - 
dle-dass groups in city and country, with a limited section 
of the working class following along in a subordinate ™ k -™ey 
inevitably lacked the cohesion and driving force which jonly the 
organized working class can supply. The formation of the Cl. . 
and its active participation in politics, coupled with a grow* of 
progressive sentiment within the A. F. of L„ makes possible a 
movement of a new character. 

However, a democratic front movement cannot be built upon 
the trade unions alone. It must go beyond the working class 
and embrace all layers of the population whose interests are m 
conflict with those of the economic royalists. It J res “ £ 

an alliance between the working class, the poor and middle farm- 
ers the progressive middle class strata in the cittes-in fact, all 
those whose interests lie with democracy and progress. 
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Some steps, still small, have been taken in this direction. In 
November, 1937, the annual convention of the Farmers Union 
passed a resolution calling for co-operation with the labor move- 
ment, and shortly afterwards the Union’s executive board invited 
the C.I.O. and the A. F. of L. to its meeting at St. Paul, Minne- 
sota, where an agreement was reached for co-operation with 
Labor’s Non-Partisan League, calling for co-operation in the 1938 
election campaign. However, these and other steps realize to only 
a small degree the possibilities of cementing alliances between 
the organized working-class movement and urban and rural 
middle class strata. There is considerable evidence that large 
sections of these strata are moving in the direction of the People’s 
Front. Roosevelt’s sweeping victory in 1936 in the Mid-Western 
agrarian states and his popularity among the middle class in the 
cities, show how extensively these groups have broken with 
Hoovcrism. 

Signs of a new temper are evident everywhere. Farm, profes- 
sional and white-collar groups constituted a large part of the 
more than four million persons represented in the People’s 
Congress for Peace and Democracy. Teachers’, newspapermen’s 
and technicians’ organizations adopt progressive programs and 
ally themselves with the labor movement. Government employees 
and department store clerks, architects and hat check girls, insur- 
ance salesmen and waitresses join trade unions. Consumers’ 
organizations spring up to combat high monopoly prices. House- 
wives picket butcher shops demanding lower prices for meat. 
Progressive students’ movements grow in strength and influence. 
Clergymen from their pulpits denounce economic royalists. Pro- 
gressive books pour from the presses; and progressive plays pack 
Broadway houses. 

These are symptoms of a growing progressive spirit among 
broad sections of the population, certain, sooner or later, to find 
organized political expression. 

It is clear that a democratic revival is occurring among the 
American people, at the same time that the financial oligarchs 
repudiate democracy and move towards fascism. The general 
crisis of capitalism, expressed in the severity of the economic 
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crisis of 1929-33 and the uncertain character of the revival that 
followed, drives the people into greater political activity; compels 
them to use their democratic rights in their own defense and o 
slough off the apathy which permitted the Morgans, duFonts 
and Rockefellers to rule as they pleased. At the same time, the 
corporate overlords, determined to hold power at all costs, repu- 
diate democratic processes which jeopardize their position, an 
turn increasingly to fascist methods of rule. 

Thus the battle lines are forming in the new titanic struggle 
that will determine the fate of American democracy. 

The outcome of the struggle depends upon many factors some 
of them as yet undiscernible. But, undoubtedly, the most decisive 
factor will be the energy, skill and statesmanship with which 
the progressive forces meet the problems confronting them. 

Thus far the democratic forces are not yet sufficiently united, 
not yet sufficiently resolute to halt the march of reaction. Since 
the November, 1936, elections the black legions of big business 
reaction have regained much lost ground simply because the 
progressives failed to close their ranks and form a solid phalanx 
in defense of democracy. Disunity and apathy on the part of the 
progressives explain the defeat of Roosevelt's government reor- 
gardzation bill and the successful sabotage of other progressive 
legislative proposals in the spring of 1938. In this situation any 
such move as that of the LaFoUette National Progressives, 
launched in April, 1938, tends further to divide the hberal forces 

and to play into the hands of reaction. 

The unification of the progressive forces will not occur auto- 
matically, but must be achieved through difficult and patient 
work by those in the progressive vanguard who most clearly 
perceive the issues at stake and the manner of their solution. 

In the struggle between democracy and fascism, victory is not 
preordained for either side. Fascism can happen here; but it can 
also be defeated if the people are rallied quickly into firm ranks 
around the banners of democracy. 
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The New Economic Crisis 

Accelerating the struggle between democracy and reaction is 
the maturing of a new economic crisis — a crisis hastened and 
intensified by a “sit-down strike” of economic royalists, who 
withhold capital investments and engage in other forms of 
sabotage in a desperate effort to defeat Roosevelt’s program and 
to drive the country along the path to fascism. The crisis, thus 
intensified by the ghouls who seek to profit from mass misery, 
cut industrial production in the last four months of 1937 by more 
than 25 per cent, a far sharper drop than in the corresponding 
period of the 1929 crisis. 

Just as the political program of big business has tended to 
deepen the economic crisis, so, conversely, does the economic 
crisis accelerate the development of the fascist tendencies of the 
ruling class. The corporate overlords attempt to maintain their 
profits by all means and to compel the people to shoulder the 
burden of die crisis. They attempt to cut employment, wages 
and relief. In order to put through their program of unemploy- 
ment and hunger, the economic royalists intensify their efforts 
to regain complete political control and to break down popular 
resistance by all means, no matter how violent. At the same time, 
the outbreak of a new crisis creates fertile soil for demagogic 
agents of fascism, for a new crop of Longs and Coughlins. 

The crisis program of big business was clearly indicated in 
a speech delivered at the December, 1937, Congress of American 
Industry of the National Association of Manufacturers by Dr. 
Virgil Jordan. Jordan declared that recovery was possible only 
through “rigorous deflation,” by which he meant a sharp reduc- 
tion in the standards of living of the people. 

I believe — he said — that we are now in a major depression which in- 
volves the possibility of the breakdown of our economic and political 
organization I believe that it is beyond question that the Ameri- 

can public will not submit to the rigorous deflation which real re- 
covery would require in this country. They could not take it last 
time . . . and there is less possibility than ever before of their enduring 
any such readjustment of their ideas and standards of living as it re- 
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quires. Whether the outcome will be the fascist or communist form 
of collectivization no one can be sure as yet. 

This broad hint was only one of several scarcely veiled threats 
of fascist violence made by members of the financial oligarchy. 
Discussing the tax on undistributed profits, Sewell L. Avery, head 
of Montgomery Ward, is reported to have said: “That villain- 
ously unsound thing will be changed; must be changed; it wil 
be changed or this nation will be changed.” 0 

The habits of lawlessness and violence, acquired by the cor- 
porate overlords in the last half century, make easier their transi- 
tion to a full fascist program. The miniature fascism of company 
towns, lynch law, the Memorial Day massacre in Chicago the 
Ford massacre in Dearborn, the eviction of the bonus marchers 
from Washington, the terror during the San Francisco general 
strike, Ludlow, Haymarket, Homestead, the Mooney, Sacco- 
Vanzetti and Scottsboro frame-ups, the tyrannical rule of petty 
local Fuehrers, like Mayor Hague in Jersey City— these are only 
a few items in the long tradition of violence built up by the 
oligarchs of American industry and finance. 

However, the effects of the economic crisis are not one-sided. 
While accelerating the fascist tendencies of the American ruling 
class, the economic crisis also speeds the growth of the progressive 
movement and the popular struggle against fascism. In the fight 
to beat back the reactionary offensive, the American workers and 
farmers are far better equipped than in 1929. Since 1929, as we 
have seen, the workers and farmers have gained greatly in eco- 
nomic and political organizational strength and in political clar- 
ity. At the same time, world capitalism, and with it American 
capitalism, has been considerably weakened by its internal con- 
tradictions. The fascist states, particularly, are in a desperate 
position, rendered more precarious by the successful resistance of 
the Spanish and Chinese peoples to fascist invasion. If the new 
crisis, therefore, impels the overlords of finance to move more 
boldly in the direction of fascism, it simultaneously creates condi- 
tions for the rapid advance of the democratic forces and for their 
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victory over reaction. In effect, the new crisis raises the struggle 
between reaction and progress to a new level of intensity. 


Problems Facing the Democratic Front 

There are various factors at work in American life which facil- 
itate the growth of fascism, but none of them is insuperable. 
These factors, however, must be recognized for a clear realiza- 
tion of the magnitude of the problem confronting the democratic 
forces. Among the chief factors are: (i) the existence of wide 
strata of the middle class and even of the working class under 
capitalist influence; (2) the divisions within the trade union 
movement, fostered by the top leaders of the A. F. of L.; (3) the 
growth of a huge criminal underworld, ready to sell its services 
to the highest bidder; (4) the strength of isolationist sentiment, 
which renders more difficult the co-operation of American democ- 
racy with other world democratic forces in the international 
struggle against fascism. 

The influence of big business over large numbers of small 
business people, professionals, farmers and even workers is a 
crucial factor in the struggle between progress and reaction. The 
extent of this influence was reflected in the 17 million votes cast 
for Landon, in spite of the clearly reactionary character of the 
Republican program. It is likewise reflected in the membership 
rolls of the Black Legion, the Ku Klux Klan, and in the vigilante 
and “citizens committees” throughout the country. 

An examination of the 1930 census of occupations reveals how 
large are the middle strata of the population subject to influence 
and blackmail by big capital. The census listed 48.8 million per- 
sons as gainfully occupied in 1929. Of these, roughly, 28 million 
were wage workers; about 54 million were clerical and kindred 
workers; about 7.7 million were farmers and unpaid farm work- 
ers occupied on family farms (including perhaps a half million 
capitalist farmers and about two million ‘ middle farmers) ; nearly 
three million were professionals. The remaining four and three- 
quarter million were for the most part managers and other super- 
visory employees of corporations, small business men, merchants 
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an d manufacturers, and included, of course, the few thousand 
plutocrats who dominate American economic socle ^, be 

mSiTy — £ S Ise^erm^ 

This constitutes a vast layer of society, subject to capitalist influ- 

have aU been prone to identify their interests with those of big 

^Although die blows of the economic crisis have thrown large 
numhersof these intermediate strata into the agamst 

or" blindly for In ‘'independent” middle class prog 
There is the serious danger that unless these strata areqmckly 
won over to the progressive movement, led by or S 3 “ ’ 

they will become the victims of demagogues who pretend o offe 
ten security from the predatory monopolies, but wh > acmaUy 
ed them into the fascist camp. Such was the case in Germany 
where skillful Nazi demagogues attracted large secoom '. o 
middle class by promising to destroy the trusts and liquidate the 
?epa“an y d P chain sfores-promises, which needless to say, 

^AmmTcertldn^ctions of the workers and poor farmers there 

unempbymLu^ the post-war yea« 

working popular °" m H r ttiy and degradation imposed upon 
them by Monopoly capitalism. No advanced capitalist country 
n the world has known banditry on so extensive a scale as the 
“ wC According to the Federal Bureau of Investigation 

and murders were committed 
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in the United States in 1934. More than 650,000 are annually com- 
mitted to jails; over 300,000 are annually haled to juvenile courts. 
Five million youths between the ages of 16 and 25 are deprived 
of all opportunity for education and work and hundreds of 
thousands have turned in bitter desperation to crime. Among 
those people, whose lives have been deformed by capitalism, 
fascism can find a recruiting ground for its storm-troopers. In 
Germany, the Thyssens and Krupps, through the Nazi party, 
bought these demoralized strata of the population for a bed, 
meals and a brown uniform. Here the capitalist overlords can 
offer higher bribes. 

Another factor of importance are the deep-going obscurantist 
prejudices, widespread among lower middle class people, farmers 
and even workers in many rural and newly industrialized areas. 
Particularly is this true in the small town, where the local social 
“elite” sets a pattern of bigotry in thought and behavior for 
the rest of the community to follow. Nonconformity is punished 
by the crudest social ostracism. With the schools, newspapers, 
churches, fraternal societies rigidly controlled by the prosperous 
“element,” obscurantism and bigotry are deeply implanted in the 
entire community. On a national scale reactionary organizations 
sedulously cultivate anti-scientific, racial and religious prejudices 
to keep the people from uniting, for the American financial over- 
lords know better than the Roman emperors the technique of 
“divide and rule.” Whites are played off against Negroes; Chris- 
tians against Jews; Catholics against Protestants; native against 
foreign-born. 

Also facilitating the growth of fascism is the fact that a large 
majority of the working class is still unorganized. Of the 28 
million wage workers and 5.4 million salaried workers, only about 
8 million, or less than one-fourth, are in trade unions. Strong 
trade unions are an essential bulwark against fascism. Organized 
in trade unions, workers can resist big business encroachments 
against democracy, both in the economic and political fields. 
Unorganized, the workers are helpless. Furthermore, unorganized 
workers, particularly in those sections of the country where the 
working class is comparatively new and is still steeped in the 
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prejudices of backward rural life, as in the southern textile towns, 
arc more readily victimized by the demagogy of fascist orga 
zations such as the Ku Klux Klan and the Black Legion. 

Since the formation of the C.I.O. in November 1935. S reat 
Strides have been made toward the orga, mzation of th. e ■ 
ized Trade union membership has almost doubled, and, more 
important, these gains have been made mostly in the basic 

“Nevertheless, about 25 million workers still remain to be 
brought into the unions. For this situation, the leadership of th 
A. F of L. must bear a large share of the responsibility. Bobbin 
the Gompers and Green eras, the A. F. of L. eadership has been 
concerned only with the comparatively small strata of skille 
workers and has made no effort to organize the vast numbers of 
unskilled and semi-skilled. Its philosophy of 

ing out of its narrow preoccupation with the skdled crafts, ren- 
dered it completely unfit for the task of carrying through a serious 
organizadon^drive in the mass production industries, such as steel 

an Th?split within the trade union movement, created by the A 
F. of L ’s expulsion of the C.I.O unions and Protongedbyhe 
A. F. of L.’s rejection of the C.I.O.’s unity proposals, makes ewr 
the work of those who seek to impose fascism on America. 
Among the seamen on the Atlantic coast, among lumber worke 
m Washington, among Pacific coast longshoremenandetewhere 

1 Uw* ncffl the A F. of L. against the C.I.U. in an 
^destroy all trade unions. A. ! out; 
side of 

ItisCc Stn in the political field, A. F of L. 

leaders urge their unions to leave Labor’s Non-Partisan League 

Ind the American Labor Party, and they join tory employers in 
and the A an d ^ Natlona i Labor 

denouncing die wag« and hou ^ ^ ^ A R o£ L 

support reactionary candidates for municipal office agarmt 
• .nrWsed bv the C.I.O. Thus the war of the A. t. 
ofL^nst the C.I.O. works only to the advantage of the reac- 
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tionary open shop employers and the incipient fascists. United 
labor action in both the political and economic fields are pre- 
requisite to a successful struggle against the growing fascist 
danger. 

Connected with the question of trade union unity is the ques- 
tion of industrial unionism. The political, as well as the economic 
problems which American workers confront, demand the re- 
placement of obsolete craft unionism by industrial unionism in 
the mass production industries. In contrast with craft unionism 
which weakens the workers by dividing them along narrow craft 
lines and involves them in petty jurisdictional disputes, industrial 
unionism promotes unification of the working class and thereby 
facilitates the political unity so essential for the defeat of fascism. 

Finally, the strength of isolationist sentiment in the United 
States must also be considered as a factor making for the growth 
of fascism. The danger of fascism in the United States cannot 
be considered apart from the growth of fascism abroad and from 
its menace to democratic institutions everywhere. The prevalence 
of isolationist sentiment, fostered by naive pacifism as well as 
by open reaction of the Hearst school, helps prevent the United 
States from full co-operation with democratic forces abroad 
against the common danger of fascism. 

Despite these various factors facilitating the growth of the 
fascist menace, the victory of fascism is by no means inevitable. 
Fascism is opposed to the interests of at least nine-tenths of the 


people. It can come to power only if the workers, farmers and 
middle classes are disunited and torn by dissensions. It cannot 
come to power where the working class is united and has ce- 
mented a strong alliance with the other strata of society whose 
interests would suffer from the open terrorist rule of the financial 
oligarchs. 

In this respect, the history of European fascism is extremely 
instructive. As we indicated in the first chapter, fascism was able 
to triumph in Germany and Italy only because the workers were 
divided politically and organizationally and failed to present a 
united front against fascism; because there was no real alliance 
of the workers, peasants and urban middle class; and because 
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. . democratic regimes, which preceded fascism, failed to take 
. a _,: nst d,e growing armies of fascism, and instead directed 

rhe'ir attacks against the Communists, who were the most resolute 
fee t ligtos. In France, however, the victory of fasasm 
was averted by the formation of the People’s Front, -presenting 
the overwhelming majority of the French people. ' 7 “ ate 
zation of the People’s Front brought about a sharp and immedia 
change in the relationship between the forces of progress ; and 
reactfon It tended to unite the working class and it liberated the 
peasants and the urban middle classes from the dommauon o^b g 
caDital bringing them into a progressive alliance with the worker . 
The French People’s Front not only kept the de la Rocques an 
le Donots from power, but achieved substantial economic ga^ 
for the workers and peasants and middle classes. In Spain the 
People’s Front welded all progressive Spaniards into a force stro g 
Sh to resist successfully not only the fascist rebels, but also 
the invading armies of Germany and Italy. 

A Program for Progressives 

To state the conditions making for the growth and °* 

fascism is to suggest a program of action for those Uo 

nreserve and extend democratic rights. The most essential ana 
immediate task is to develop and strengthen the democratic : mov re- 
, into a single democratic front all groups and all 

ara"ta’ whose interests lie with progress and against * ascls ” and 
war. 3 The elections of r 93 6 and .937 -d the general growdi 
democratic sentiment manifested in all phases of American life 
“tothe American people are moving 
but the movement must be greatly accelerated if the United 

iS who hate fascism and war 

ThU applies equally to those who believe that the problems of 
the American people can best be solved under capitalism and 
to those who beheve that socialism alone provides a final solution. 
Regardless of differences in ultimate arm, unity of all P ro g r “ sl ™ 
is both possible and essential on the pressing issues raised by the 
threat of war and fascism. The authors firmly believe in socialism 
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as the ultimate way out for the American people; but they realize 
that the vast majority of Americans do not yet share this view- 
point. However, such differences need not and must not become 
an obstacle to a common front against the reactionaries who 
threaten the living standards and the democratic rights of the 
people. As Earl Browder, general secretary of the Communist 
Party, has stated: 

The non-socialist progressives may ask, why should we unite with 
those who want socialism, and who say openly they think the People’s 
Front will ultimately give way to socialism? Our answer is: we grant 
you non-socialists the right to believe that the ultimate outcome will 
not be socialism, but in the meantime only our unity and common 
front will prevent fascism from being the immediate outcome; there- 
fore it is better to continue our debate behind the common line of de- 
fense we set up against fascism, which would stop all our discussions. 7 

The formation of a powerful progressive coalition both in and 
out of Congress could smash the reactionary offensive of big 
business and put through a legislative program to meet the imme- 
diate needs of the people. Corollary to the formation of such a 
coalition are the further strengthening of the C.I.O.; joint action 
by the C.I.O., the A. F. of L. and the railroad brotherhoods in 
both the economic and political fields and the speediest possible 
steps toward the unification of the trade union movement; fur- 
ther intensification of the campaign to organize the unorganized, 
especially in basic industries such as chemicals, packing and food; 
an energetic drive to strengthen Labor’s Non-Partisan League 
and the labor, farmer-labor and progressive parties developing 
throughout the country; and more aggressive steps by labor to 
mobilize farmers and middle class people in the democratic front 
movement. These steps, if taken quickly, would exert a powerful 
check on the growth of fascism. 

The program for a democratic front is dictated by the problems 
which face the American people. In a general way, it would 
include measures falling within the four following categories: 

(i) Measures to improve the wages, hours and working con- 
ditions and to further the development of labor organization. 
Such measures would embrace a wages and hours law; child 
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i w laws- laws fully guaranteeing the right of workers to 
Wetted curbing the powers o the courts 

m issue injunctions which interfere with these rights 

h) Measures providing work or adequate relief for the ]ob- 
less extending Lial inLance; and assisting the farmers-to 

he financed by taxes upon those best able to pay. 

M Measures to protect and extend democratic rights and to 
the Homi/and political power of big business Such 
measures would include the abrogation of poll taxes and 
limitations on suffrage which now deprive millions of American 
of the right to vote; the repeal of sedition and criminal syndical- 
fm laws o r the statute bociks of 34 states; repeal of laws barring 
minority parties from the ballot; government action to pro ect 
civil liberties and to disarm and disband gangs of vigilantes ter- 
rorfsts and^ompany police; and Congressional action 1 to enforce 
the nth 14th and 15th amendments and to protect the rig 
the Negro people. Such measures would also include the ra - 
tion of the autocratic powers of the Supreme Court; legislation 
to restrain the monopolies; stricter control of the stock exchanges, 
nationalization of the banks, railways and munitions industries, 
^moratorium on the debts of farmers and small property owne s. 

(4) Measures to promote concerted action with the democra ic 
oeonles tnd government, of the world in order to restrain and 
quarantine the fascist war-makers, to assist the victims of aggres- 

■t^:”tSosed program, such as “^™n- 
declmations—ahhoi^h Roosevelt has - always 

fectuate his 

a dangerous ten e^ ^ pu( £orwarcl or implied in the legis- 
of 1 1 C poi * o Taken as a whole, this program, 

nrZsX^e Commu^ Paity, meets the most pressing im- 
mediate demands of the American people. Around it can ral y 
those who wish to avoid the twin horrors of war and fascism. 
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The People’s Front and Socialism 

However, even the development of a strong People’s Front can- 
not entirely remove the danger of fascism. So long as a handful 
of economic royalists control the economy of the country, Amer- 
ican democracy will be threatened. In an America that is “demo- 
cratic in form and plutocratic in substance,” as Secretary Ickes 
phrased it, there will be forces continually at work to frustrate 
democracy. The economic royalists will continue to use their vast 
economic resources to nullify the will of the people and to impose 
upon the country the hateful system of fascism. In France the 
People’s Front has checked the growth of fascism, but the 200 
families, controlling the economy of France, ceaselessly hatch 
conspiracies, like the plot of the Hooded Men, to destroy 
democracy. 

Democracy in America will be completely safe only when the 
means of production are transferred from the hands of the pluto- 
cratic few into the hands of the people, when socialism replaces 
monopoly capitalism. Only in a socialist society, where the power 
of organized wealth is completely broken and the national econ- 
omy socially owned, is democracy safe from destruction by a 
desperate plutocracy. 

At its best democracy in capitalist society is restricted and 
dwarfed. The very nature of capitalism, which rests upon the 
exploitation of the great majority of people by a small handful 
of capitalists, cripples democracy. Democracy is confined within 
narrow limits in a society, where at one pole is a small minority 
living in idleness and luxury, while at the other pole are the vast 
masses of people who produce the wealth of the nation, but who 
live in insecurity and poverty. Democratic rights, the right of free 
speech and free assemblage, are distorted almost beyond recog- 
nition, when a handful of rich own the newspapers, movies and 
radio chains. The doctrine of political equality is burlesqued when 
the Negro people is kept in abject slavery and deprived of even 
the elementary right of suffrage. 

Socialism creates an infinitely richer democracy than is possible 
in even the freest capitalist society. It abolishes the exploitation of 
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P tow„ C up e unSn's guidance, demonstrates, socialism alone 
drawn f tbe • bt to leisure, the right to 

fuU social 11 security, the right to education. Only socMism .guar- 
antees real political equality to all cittzens, regardless of race 

n t°hfreport on the draft of the new Soviet Constitution, Stalin 
pointed out: 

i£ thc first are 

exploiters and the second are exp oite ^ • Constitution 

The distinguishing feature o the dratt or : ui 

consists in this that it does not Umn .tself to | esc 

"0“ the question S cd the means for the realization of these 
rights. 8 

„„1, mm ' » J ”, tli( „ 

1917. Tsarist Russia and despotic autocracy, pov- 

the world, ruled y ’ illiterate. This was the 

erty-smekem pnes-n ^ bleeding from three years of 

country, emerging PP It t ook the Soviet regime 

world war, that the ^ ^ . by * 

nearly five years ^ white Guard hordes, armed 

imperialist powers an Anot her four years were required 

K n r its shattered industry and 

thM baSiS ’ ^ S0VICt 
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Union, despite the hostility of world capitalism and the sabotage 
and wrecking of Trotskyist agents of imperialism, proceeded to 
develop its industries and resources at a rate never before known, 
to build a new form of society, to create a new socialist man. 

Contrast Soviet Russia today with the Russia of the tsars. A 
progressive socialist order has replaced the semi-feudal society, 
in which all the means of production were vested in the hands of 
a few idlers; planned production has replaced economic chaos; 
science has replaced medieval superstition; the tractor and the 
combine have replaced the mattock and the wooden plow. The 
Soviet Union today has attained a level of industrial production 
higher than that of any European country, and second only to 
that of the United States. From the year 1929 to 1936 the indus- 
trial production of the Soviet Union rose 272 per cent; while 
that of the rest of Europe was only 0.4 per cent above and of 
North America 11.2 per cent below 1929 levels. In 1929 the Soviet 
Union accounted for only 5.4 per cent of world production; in 
1936, for 18.6 per cent. National income has surpassed pre-war 
levels by about 300 per cent. The standard working day has been 
reduced to seven hours and, in the case of office workers and 
workers in hazardous occupations to six hours. Education, science 
and all other branches of culture have flourished to a degree 
unknown in any capitalist country. 

What was possible in backward Russia is trebly possible in the 
United States, with its vast productive apparatus and rich re- 
sources, capable of providing abundance for all. 

Objective conditions in the United States are more than ripe for 
socialism. The economy of the United States, like that of the rest 
of the capitalist world, has reached a point where it can no longer 
expand within the coniines of the capitalist system. The conflict 
between the enormous productive forces, which capitalism has 
created, and existing social relationships, approaches the bursting 
point. Now chronically, and not merely in periodic cyclical crises, 
machines are idle, while people suffer for lack of clothing and 
shelter, and foodstuffs rot in the fields, while millions go hungry. 
Two cataclysmic economic crises have already occurred since the 
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World War, and now we enter a third. These are the gargantuan 

Wr Sst “JMS. order also finds its reflection in dre 
cultural sphere. In the field of technology, for example, tenden 
cies toward stagnation and decay, which were noted by Lenin as 
typical of the imperialist epoch,’ have been great y accen 
since the 1920 collapse. A recent government report, Technol * 
ical Trends and National Policy, issued in 1937 y t e a 
Resources Committee, describes in great detail these mamfata- 
"ons of technological “birth control.” During the depth of the 
last economic crisis not only was technological progress frequency 
obstructed but the return to more primitive methods of produ 
tn was it times officially encouraged. The Engineering News 
Record of December rr, i 9 3 °> declared that the subsututlon 
hand labor for machines was: 

. .a burning question with many city engineers and ad — - 
tive officials. Some have already instead o£ 

.Minneapolis is planning P improvements. Bos- 

machinery in snow-loading machines in clearing 

r K "wfall. Newark basest begun hand 
Lrarrs^c—hrv: put°r pick-and-shovel plan into prac 

tice.... And so the list goes . 10 . 

Th ese 

tS“the Slier Union r whem there 

TWr - Nations 

In most countries there have been hal” found ‘icho^n busi- 

and a opinion is hardly healthy 

ness and scientific circle . hand ^ ^ Soviet Union 

for technological advance O ^ ^ means o£ achieving * c 

governmental ‘obfective of a Socialist, planned large-scale economy 
for the satisfaction of expanding consumers needs. 
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There are those who see, or profess to see, an insoluble con- 
tradiction between socialism and the People’s Front. Norman 
Thomas, and other Socialists and liberals under the influence of 
Trotskyism, even pretend that the People’s Front is a dangerous 
obstruction to socialism. Such a viewpoint has nothing in com- 
mon with the theory and practice of socialism. Socialism can re- 
place capitalism only when a majority of people are prepared to 
accept the change. The People’s Front is therefore the present link 
in the development towards socialism; since, in fighting against 
the immediate danger of fascism and war, it sets into political 
motion the great masses of people and establishes the popular 
coalition, led by the workers, which alone can achieve socialism. 
The People’s Front is not socialism; and no sincere and informed 
exponent pretends that it is; but in the construction of a fighting 
progressive popular coalition it vastly facilitates the transition to 
socialism. 

Those naive “super-lefts” of the Thomas school who have re- 
cently discovered, but never digested the works of Lenin, have 
but to study Lenin’s writings to learn that the leaders of socialist 
thought have always maintained that the struggle for the pres- 
ervation and extension of democracy is an essential stage in the 
struggle for socialism. 

Lenin wrote: 

It would be a fundamental mistake to suppose that the struggle 
for democracy can divert the proletariat from the socialist revolution, 
or obscure or overshadow it, etc. On the contrary, just as socialism 
cannot be victorious unless it introduced complete democracy, so the 
proletariat will be unable to prepare for victory over the bourgeoisie 
unless it wages a many-sided, consistent and revolutionary struggle 
for democracy. 12 

And again: 

Can a class-conscious worker ignore the democratic struggle for 
the sake of the socialist struggle, or ignore the latter for the sake 
of the former? No, a class-conscious worker calls himself a Social- 
Democrat [at that time the Russian Communist Party was known as 
the Social-Democratic Labor Party] precisely because he under- 
stands the inter-relation between the two struggles. He knows that 
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, re is no other road to socialism but through democracy, through 
nolitical liberty. He therefore strives for the complete and consisten 
Yemeni s democracy for the take of attaining the ultunate goal 

— socialism. 13 

It is highly revealing that men like Thomas who reject the 
struggle £° r democrac/on the ground that they want soc.ahsm 
attack and villify the one socialist country in the world. And it 
is still more revealing that Trotskyism, which influences and 
inspires these naive “leftists,” has proved both objectively and «*- 
iectively the staunchest ally of fascist reaction and the bitterest 
foe of democracy and socialism. In the Soviet Union, the Trotsky- 
ists and their allies in the right-wing Bukharin group, baveatt^ 
as the evidence of the Moscow trials has proved, as spies and 
saboteurs in the service of the Gestapo and the I a P anes = “ te ‘‘ 
gence service; in Spain, the Trotskyists have organized in urrec 
fions against the People’s Front government and P ro ”°“ d ^ 
every possible means the fascist cause; in the United States, th 
Trotskyists and their allies, the Lovestoneites, attempt to disrupt 
the CIO unions, act as informers against progressive orgamza- 
and fill the’ pages of reactionary and pseudo-Uiera news 
papers with slanderous attacks against the working class 
movement. These performances reveal the real role of the soiled 

“left” critics of the People’s Front. . 

In the struggle for socialism the Communist Party carries on 

the best traditions of American democracy. In the words of 
Earl Browder, in his report to the tenth national convention 
the Communist Party, held in May, 1938: 

Our program for socialism is organically linked up with, is a 
necessary outgrowth from the traditional American democracy as 
founded by Thomas Jefferson, whose political descendants we are . . . 

The whole democratic mass movement arising today in America 
directed toward finding some means to restore the lost economic 
foundations of Jeffersonian democracy. If it is to remain true to 
Jefferson’s principles, it must find a new and quite diSerent practical 
Louram The old individualistic economy is gone beyond recall, 
whereas Jefferson could bolster up democracy by the protecuon of 
individual private property in producuon, today all measures 
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strengthen private property only strengthen the hold of monopoly 
capital, the rich minority, over the masses of the people. The very 
existence of democratic self-government is threatened. There is no 
road leading back to the past. We are forced to abandon Jefferson’s 
dream of an agrarian democracy, if we are to preserve Jefferson’s 
democratic principles . 14 

The dream of the modern Jeffersonians is the dream of an 
industrial democracy, and that can be realized only under 
socialism. The transition from the dying order of capitalism to 
socialism is not automatic. It will be achieved only after a long 
series of popular struggles in the course of which a majority of 
the American people will learn that socialism alone can guar- 
antee them peace, prosperity and progress. But this is not yet 
the order of the day, since only a minority today accepts the 
socialist solution. At the present historical moment the issue is 
fascism or democracy, war or peace, barbarism or the advance 
to higher levels of civilization. The choice lies with the American 
people. 
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